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THE  STRUGGLE  FOR  EXISTENCE:  A  PROGRAMME. 


BY  PROFESSOR  HUXLEY. 


The  vast  and  varied  procession  of 
events  which  we  call  Nature  affords  a 
sublime  spectacle  and  an  inexhaustible 
wealth  of  attractive  problems  to  the 
speculative  observer.  If  we  confine  our 
attention  to  that  aspect  which  engages 
the  attention  of  the  intellect,  nature  ap¬ 
pears  a  beautiful  and  harmonious  whole, 
the  incarnation  of  a  faultless  logical 
process,  from  certain  premises  in  the 
past  to  an  inevitable  conclusion  in  the 
future.  But  if  she  be  regarded  from  a 
less  elevated,  but  more  human,  point  of 
view  ;  if  our  moral  sympathies  are  al¬ 
lowed  to  influence  our  judgtnent,  and 
we  permit  ourselves  to  criticise  our 
great  mother  as  we  criticise  one  another  ; 
—then  our  verdict,  at  least  so  far  as 
sentient  nature  is  concerned,  can  hard¬ 
ly  be  so  favorable. 

In  sober  truth,  to  those  who  have 
made  a  study  of  the  phenomena  of  life 
as  they  are  exhibited  by  the  higher 
New  f.  -You  XLVII.,  No.  4 


forms  of  the  animal  world,  the  optimistic 
dogma  that  this  is  the  best  of  all  possi¬ 
ble  worlds  will  seem  little  better  than  a 
libel  upon  possibility.  It  is  really  only 
another  instance  to  be  added  to  the 
many  extant,  of  the  audacity  of  d  priori 
speculators  who,  having  created  God  in 
their  own  image,  find  no  difficulty  in 
assuming  that  the  Almighty  must  have 
been  actuated  by  the  same  motives  as 
themselves.  They  are  quite  sure  that, 
had  any  other  course  been  practicable. 
He  would  no  more  have  made  infinite 
suffering  a  necessary  ingredient  of  His 
handiwork  than  a  respectable  philoso¬ 
pher  would  have  done  the  like. 

But  even  the  modified  optimism  of 
the  time-honored  thesis  of  physico-the- 
ology,  that  the  sentient  world  is,  on  the 
whole,  regulated  by  principles  of  be¬ 
nevolence,  does  but  ill  stand  the  test  of 
impartial  confrontation  with  the  facts  of 
the  case.  No  doubt  it  is  quite  true  that 
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sentient  nature  affords  hosts  of  ex¬ 
amples  of  subtle  contrivances  directed 
toward  the  production  of  pleasure  or  the 
avoidance  of  pain  ;  and  it  may  be  prop¬ 
er  to  say  that  these  are  evidences  of 
benevolence.  But  if  so,  why  is  it  not 
equally  proper  to  say  of  the  equally 
numerous  arrangements,  the  no  less  nec¬ 
essary  result  of  which  is  the  production 
of  pain,  that  they  are  evidences  of  malev¬ 
olence  ? 

If  a  vast  amount  of  that  which,  in  a 
piece  of  human  workmanship,  we  should 
call  skill,  is  visible  in  those  parts  of  the 
organization  of  a  deer  to  which  it  owes 
its  ability  to  escape  from  beasts  of  prey, 
there  is  at  least  equal  skill  displayed  in 
that  bodily  mechanism  of  the  wolf  which 
enables  him  to  track,  and  sooner  or 
later  to  bring  down,  the  deer.  Viewed 
under  the  dry  light  of  science,  deer  and 
wolf  are  alike  admirable  ;  and  if  both 
were  non-sentient  automata,  there  would 
be  nothing  to  qualify  our  admiration  of 
the  action  of  the  one  on  the  other.  But 
the  fact  that  the  deer  suffers  while  the 
wolf  inflicts  suffering  engages  our  moral 
sympathies.  We  should  call  men  like 
the  deer  innocent  and  good,  men  such 
as  the  wolf  malignant  and  bad  ;  we 
should  call  those  who  defended  the  deer 
and  aided  him  to  escape  brave  and 
compassionate,  and  those  who  helped 
the  wolf  in  his  bloody  work  base  and 
cruel.  Surely,  if  we  transfer  these 
judgments  to  nature  outside  the  world 
of  man  at  all,  we  must  do  so  impartial¬ 
ly.  In  that  case,  the  goodness  of  the 
right  hand  which  helps  the  deer,  and  the 
wickedness  of  the  left  hand  which  eggs 
on  the  wolf,  will  neutralize  one  another  : 
and  the  course  of  nature  will  appear  to 
be  neither  moral  nor  immoral,  but  non- 
moral. 

This  conclusion  is  thrust  upon  us  by 
analogous  facts  in  every  part  of  the  sen¬ 
tient  world  ;  yet,  inasmuch  as  it  not 
only  jars  upon  prevalent  prejudices,  but 
arouses  the  natural  dislike  to  that  which 
is  painful,  much  ingenuity  has  been  ex¬ 
ercised  in  devising  an  escape  from  it. 

From  the  theological  side,  we  are  told 
that  this  is  a  state  of  probation,  and 
that  the  seeming  injustices  and  immor¬ 
alities  of  nature  will  be  compensated 
by-and-by.  But  how  this  compensation 
is  to  be  effected,  in  the  case  of  the  great 
majority  of  sentient  things,  is  not  clear. 


I  apprehend  that  no  one  is  seriously 
prepared  to  maintain  that  the  ghosts  of 
all  the  myriads  of  generations  of  herbiv¬ 
orous  animals  which  lived  during  the 
millions  of  years  of  the  earth’s  duration 
before  the  appearance  of  man,  and 
which  have  all  that  time  been  torment¬ 
ed  and  devoured  by  carnivores,  are  to 
be  compensated  by  a  perennial  exist¬ 
ence  in  clover ;  while  the  ghosts  of 
carnivores  are  to  go  to  some  kennel 
where  there  is  neither  a  pan  of  water 
nor  a  bone  with  any  meat  on  it.  Be¬ 
sides,  from  the  point  of  view  of  moral¬ 
ity,  the  last  state  of  things  would  be 
worse  than  the  first.  For  the  carni¬ 
vores,  however  brutal  and  sanguinary, 
have  only  done  that  which,  if  there  is  any 
evidence  of  contrivance  in  the  world, 
they  were  expressly  constructed  to  do. 
Moreover,  carnivores  and  herbivores 
alike  have  been  subject  to  all  the  mise¬ 
ries  incidental  to  old  age,  disease,  and 
over-multiplication,  and  both  might  well 
put  in  a  claim  for  '*  compensation  ”  on 
this  score. 

On  the  evolutionist  side,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  are  told  to  take  comfort  from 
the  reflection  that  the  terrible  struggle 
for  existence  tends  to  final  good,  and 
that  the  suffering  of  the  ancestor  is  paid 
for  by  the  increased  perfection  of  the 
progeny.  There  would  be  something  in 
this  argument  if,  in  Chinese  fashion,  the 
present  generation  could  pay  its  debts 
to  its  ancestors  ;  otherwise  it  is  not 
clear  what  compensation  the  Eohippus 
gets  for  his  sorrows  in  the  fact  that, 
some  millions  of  years  afterward,  one  of 
his  descendants  wins  the  Derby.  And, 
again,  it  is  an  error  to  imagine  that  evo¬ 
lution  signifies  a  constant  tendency  to 
increased  perfection.  That  process  un¬ 
doubtedly  involves  a  constant  re-adjust¬ 
ment  of  the  organism  in  adaptation  to 
new  conditions  ;  but  it  depends  on  the 
nature  of  those  conditions  whether  the 
direction  of  the  modifications  effected 
shall  be  upward  or  downward.  Retro¬ 
gressive  is  as  practicable  as  progressive 
metamorphosis.  If  what  the  physical 
philosophers  tell  us,  that  our  globe  has 
been  in  a  state  of  fusion,  and,  like  the 
sun,  is  gradually  cooling  down,  is  true  ; 
then  the  time  must  come  when  evolution 
will  mean  adaptation  to  a  universal 
winter,  and  all  forms  of  life  will  die  out, 
except  such  low  and  simple  organisms 
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as  the  Diatom  of  the  arctic  and  antarc* 
tic  ice  and  the  Protococcus  of  the  red 
snow.  If  our  globe  is  proceeding  from 
a  condition  in  which  it  was  too  hot  to 
support  any  but  the  lowest  living  thing 
to  a  condition  in  which  it  will  be  too 
cold  to  permit  of  the  existence  of  any 
others,  the  course  of  life  upon  its  sur¬ 
face  roust  describe  a  trajectory  like  that 
of  a  ball  fired  from  a  mortar  ;  and  the 
sinking  half  of  that  course  is  as  much  a 
part  of  the  general  process  of  evolution 
as  the  rising. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  moral¬ 
ist  the  animal  world  is  on  about  the 
same  level  as  a  gladiator’s  show.  The 
creatures  are  fairly  well  treated,  and  set 
to  fight — whereby  the  strongest,  the 
swiftest  and  the  cunningest  live  to  fight 
another  day.  The  spectator  has  no 
need  to  turn  his  thumbs  down,  as  no 
quarter  is  given.  He  must  admit  that 
the  skill  and  training  displayed  are 
wonderful.  But  he  must  shut  his  eyes 
if  he  would  not  see  that  more  or  less 
enduring  suffering  is  the  meed  of  both 
vanquished  and  victor.  And  since  the 
great  game  is  going  on  in  every  corner 
of  the  world,  thousands  of  times  a  min¬ 
ute  ;  since,  were  our  ears  sharp  enough, 
we  need  not  descend  to  the  gates  of 
hell  to  hear — 

sospiri,  pianti.  ed  alti  guai, 

Voci  alte  e  fioche,  e  suon  di  man  con  die. 

It  seems  to  follow  that,  if  this  world 
is  governed  by  benevolence,  it  must  be 
a  different  sort  of  benevolence  from 
that  of  John  Howard. 

But  the  old  Babylonians  wisely  sym¬ 
bolized  Nature  by  their  great  goddess 
Istar,  who  combined  the  attributes  of 
Aphrodite  with  those  of  Ares.  Her 
terrible  aspect  is  not  to  be  ignored  or 
covered  up  with  shams  ;  but  it  is  not 
the  only  one.  If  the  optimism  of  Leib¬ 
nitz  is  a  foolish  though  pleasant  dream, 
the  pessimism  of  Schopenhauer  is  a 
nightmare,  the  more  foolish  because  of 
its  hideousness.  Error  which  is  not 
pleasant  is  surely  the  worst  form  of 
wrong. 

This  may  not  be  the  best  of  all  possi¬ 
ble  worlds,  but  to  say  that  it  is  the  worst 
is  mere  petulant  nonsense.  .A  worn-out 
voluptuary  may  find  nothing  good  under 
the  sun,  or  a  vain  and  inexperienced 


youth,  who  cannot  get  the  moon  he 
cries  for,  may  vent  his  irritation  in  pes¬ 
simistic  moanings  ;  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  in  the  mind  of  any  reasonable 
person  that  mankind  could,  would,  and 
in  fact  do,  get  on  fairly  well  with  vastly 
less  happiness  and  far  more  misery  than 
find  their  way  into  the  lives  of  nine  peo¬ 
ple  out  of  ten.  If  each  and  all  of  us 
had  been  visited  by  an  attack  of  neu¬ 
ralgia,  or  of  extreme  mental  depression, 
for  one  hour  in  every  twenty-four— a 
supposition  which  many  tolerably  vigor¬ 
ous  people  know,  to  their  cost,  is  not 
extravagant — the  burden  of  life  would 
have  been  immensely  increased  without 
much  practical  hindrance  to  its  general 
course.  Men  with  any  manhood  in 
them  find  life  quite  worth  living  under 
worse  conditions  than  these. 

There  is  another  sufficiently  obvious 
fact  which  renders  the  hypothesis  that 
the -course  of  sentient  nature  is  dictated 
by  malevolence  quite  untenable.  A 
vast  multitude  of  pleasures,  and  these 
among  the  purest  and  the  best,  are  su¬ 
perfluities,  bits  of  good  which  are  to  all 
appearance  unnecessary  as  inducements 
to  live,  and  are,  so  to  speak,  thrown 
into  the  bargain  of  life.  To  those  who 
experience  them,  few  delights  can  be 
more  entrancing  than  such  as  are  afford¬ 
ed  by  natural  beauty  or  by  the  arts  and 
especially  by  music  ;  but  they  are  prod¬ 
ucts  of,  rather  than  factors  in,  evolu¬ 
tion,  and  it  is  probable  that  they  are 
known,  in  any  considerable  degree,  to 
but  a  very  small  proportion  of  man¬ 
kind. 

The  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter 
seems  to  be  that,  if  Ormuzd  has  not  had 
his  way  in  this  world,  neither  has  Ahri- 
man.  Pessimism  is  as  little  consonant 
with  the  facts  of  sentient  existence  as 
optimism.  If  we  desire  to  represent  the 
course  of  nature  in  terms  of  human 
thought,  and  assume  that  it  was  in¬ 
tended  to  be  that  which  it  is,  we  must 
say  that  its  governing  principle  is  intel¬ 
lectual  and  not  moral  ;  that  it  is  a  ma¬ 
terialized  logical  process  accompanied 
by  pleasures  and  pains,  the  incidence  of 
which,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  has  not 
the  slightest  reference  to  moral  desert. 
That  the  rain  falls  alike  upon  the  just 
and  the  unjust,  and  that  those  upon 
whom  the  Tower  of  Siloam  fell  were  no 
worse  than  their  neighbors,  seem  to  be 
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Oriental  inodes  of  expressing  the  same 
conclusion. 

In  the  strict  sense  of  the  word  “  na¬ 
ture,”  it  denotes  the  sum  of  the  phe¬ 
nomenal  world,  of  that  which  has  been, 
and  is,  and  will  be  ;  and  society,  like 
art,  is  therefore  a  part  of  nature.  But 
it  is  convenient  to  distinguish  those 
parts  of  nature  in  which  man  plays  the 
part  of  immediate  cause,  as  something 
apart ;  and,  therefore,  society,  like  art, 
is  usefully  to  be  considered  as  distinct 
from  nature.  It  is  the  more  desirable, 
and  even  necessary,  to  make  this  dis¬ 
tinction,  since  society  differs  from  na¬ 
ture  in  having  a  definite  moral  object ; 
whence  it  comes  about  that  the  course 
shaped  by  the  ethical  man — the  mem¬ 
ber  of  society  or  citizen — necessarily 
runs  counter  to  that  which  the  non-eth- 
ical  man — the  primitive  savage,  or. man 
as  a  mere  member  of  the  animal  kinR- 
dom — tends  to  adopt.  The  latter  fights 
out  the  struggle  for  existence  to  the  bit¬ 
ter  end,  like  any  other  animal ;  the  for¬ 
mer  devotes  his  best  energies  to  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  setting  limits  to  the  struggle. 

In  the  cycle  of  phenomena  presented 
by  the  life  of  man,  the  animal,  no  more 
moral  end  is  discernible  than  in  that 
presented  by  the  lives  of  the  wolf  and  of 
the  deer.  However  imperfect  the  relics 
of  prehistoric  men  may  be,  the  evidence 
which  they  afford  clearly  tends  to  the 
conclusion  that,  for  thousands  and  thou¬ 
sands  of  years,  before  the  origin  of  the 
oldest  known  civilizations,  men  were 
savages  of  a  very  low  type.  They 
strove  with  their  enemies  and  their 
competitors  ;  they  preyed  upon  things 
weaker  or  less  cunning  than  themselves 
they  were  born,  multiplied  without  stint, 
and  died,  for  thousands  of  generations, 
alongside  the  mammoth,  the  urus,  the 
lion,  and  the  hyaena,  whose  lives  were 
spent  in  the  same  way  ;  and  they  were 
no  more  to  be  praised  or  blamed,  on 
moral  grounds,  than  their  less  erect  and 
more  hairy  compatriots. 

As  among  these,  so  among  primitive 
men,  the  weakest  and  stupidest  went  to 
the  wall,  while  the  toughest  and  shrewd¬ 
est,  those  who  were  best  fitted  to  cope 
with  their  circumstances,  but  not  the 
best  in  any  other  sense,  survived.  Life 
was  a  continual  free  fight,  and  beyond 
the  limited  and  temporary  relations  of 


the  family,  the  Hobbesian  war  of  each 
against  all  was  the  normal  state  of  ex¬ 
istence.  The  human  species,  like  others, 
plashed  and  floundered  amid  the  general 
stream  of  evolution,  keeping  its  head 
above  water  as  it  best  might,  and  think¬ 
ing  neither  of  whence  nor  whither. 

The  history  of  civilization — that  is  of 
society — on  the  other  hand,  is  the  rec¬ 
ord  of  the  attempts  which  the  human 
race  has  made  to  escape  from  this  po¬ 
sition.  The  first  men  who  substituted 
the  state  of  mutual  peace  for  that  of 
mutual  war,  whatever  the  motive  which 
impelled  them  to  take  that  step,  created 
society.  But,  in  establishing  peace, 
they  obviously  put  a  limit  upon  the 
struggle  for  existence.  Between  the 
members  of  that  society,  at  any  rate,  it 
was  not  to  be  pursued  d  outrance.  And 
of  all  the  successive  shapes  which  society 
has  taken,  that  most  nearly  approaches 
perfection  in  which  the  war  of  individ¬ 
ual  against  individual  is  most  strictly 
limited.  The  primitive  savage,  tutored 
by  Istar,  appropriated  whatever  took 
his  fancy,  and  killed  whomsoever  op¬ 
posed  him,  if  he  could.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  ideal  of  the  ethical  man  is  to 
limit  his  freedom  of  action  to  a  sphere 
in  which  he  does  not  interfere  with  the 
freedom  of  others  ;  he  seeks  the  com¬ 
mon  weal  as  much  as  his  own  ;  and,  in¬ 
deed,  as  an  essential  part  of  his  own 
welfare.  Peace  is  both  end  and  means 
with  him  ;  and  he  founds  his  life  on  a 
more  or  less  complete  self-restraint, 
which  is  the  negation  of  the  struggle  for 
existence.  He  tries  to  escape  from  his 
place  in  the  animal  kingdom,  founded 
on  the  free  development  of  the  principle 
of  non-moral  evolution,  and  to  found  a 
kingdom  of  Man,  governed  upon  the 
principle  of  moral  evolution.  For  so¬ 
ciety  not  only  has  a  moral  end,  but  in 
its  perfection,  social  life,  is  embodied 
morality. 

But  the  effort  of  ethical  man  to  work 
toward  a  moral  end  by  no  means  abol¬ 
ished,  perhaps  has  hardly  modified,  the 
deep-seated  organic  impulses  which  im¬ 
pel  the  natural  man  to  follow  his  non- 
moral  course.  One  of  the  most  essen¬ 
tial  conditions,  if  not  the  chief  cause, 
of  the  struggle  for  existence,  is  the  ten¬ 
dency  to  multiply  without  limit,  which 
man  shares  with  all  living  things.  It  is 
notable  that  “increase  and  multiply” 
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is  a  commandment  traditionally  much 
older  than  the  ten,  and  that  it  is,  per¬ 
haps,  the  only  one  which  has  been  spon¬ 
taneously  and  gx  animo  obeyed  by  the 
great  majority  of  the  human  race.  But, 
in  civilized  society,  the  inevitable  result 
of  such  obedience  is  the  re-establish¬ 
ment,  in  all  its  intensity,  of  that  strug¬ 
gle  for  existence — the  war  of  each  against 
all — the  mitigation  or  abolition  of  which 
was  the  chief  end  of  social  organization. 

It  is  conceivable  that,  at  some  period 
in  the  history  of  the  fabled  Atlantis, 
the  production  of  food  should  have 
been  exactly  sufficient  to  meet  the  wants 
of  the  population,  that  the  makers  of 
artificial  commodities  should  have 
amounted  to  just  the  number  support¬ 
able  by  the  surplus  food  of  the  agricul¬ 
turists.  And,  as  there  is  no  harm  in 
adding  another  monstrous  supposition 
to  the  foregoing,  let  it  be  imagined  that 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  was  per¬ 
fectly  virtuous,  and  aimed  at  the  good 
of  all  as  the  highest  personal  good.  In 
that  happy  land,  the  natural  man  would 
have  been  finally  put  down  by  the  ethi¬ 
cal  man.  There  would  have  been  no 
competition,  but  the  industry  of  each 
would  have  been  serviceable  to  all ;  no¬ 
body  being  vain  and  nobody  avaricious, 
there  would  have  been  no  rivalries  ;  the 
struggle  for  existence  would  have  been 
abolished,  and  the  millennium  would 
have  finally  set  in.  But  it  is  obvious 
that  this  state  of  things  could  have  been 
permanent  only  with  a  stationary  popu¬ 
lation.  Add  ten  fresh  mouths  ;  and  as, 
by  the  supposition,  there  was  only  ex¬ 
actly  enough  before,  somebody  must  go 
on  short  rations.  The  Atlantis  society 
might  have  been  a  heaven  upon  earth, 
the  whole  nation  might  have  consisted 
of  just  men,  needing  no  repentance,  and 
yet  somebody  must  starve.  Reckless 
Istar,  non-moral  Nature,  would  have 
riven  the  social  fabric.  I  was  once 
talking  with  a  very  eminent  physician 
about  the  vis  medicatrix  natura. 
**  Stuff  !"  said  he  ;  '*  nine  times  out  of 
ten  nature  does  not  want  to  cure  the 
man  ;  she  wants  to  put  him  in  his  cof¬ 
fin.”  And  Istar-Nature  appears  to 
have  equally  little  sympathy  with  the 
ends  of  society.  ”  Stuff  !  she  wants 
nothing  but  a  fair  field  and  free  play  for 
her  darling  the  strongest.” 

Our  Atlantis  may  be  an  impossible 


figment,  but  the  antagonistic  tendencies 
which  the  fable  adumbrates  have  existed 
in  every  society  which  was  ever  estab¬ 
lished,  and,  to  all  appearance,  must 
strive  for  the  victory  in  all  that  will  be. 
Historians  point  to  the  greed  and  ambi¬ 
tion  of  rulers,  to  the  reckless  turbulence 
of  the  ruled,  to  the  debasing  effects  of 
wealth  and  luxury,  and  to  the  devastat¬ 
ing  wars  which  have  formed  a  great  part 
of  the  occupation  of  mankind,  as  the 
causes  of  the  decay  of  states  and  the 
foundering  of  old  civilizations,  and 
thereby  point  their  story  with  a  moral. 
No  doubt  immoral  motives  of  all  sorts 
have  figured  largely  among  the  minor 
causes  of  these  events.  But,  beneath  all 
this  superficial  turmoil,  lay  the  deep- 
seated  impulse  given  by  unlimited  multi¬ 
plication.  In  the  swarms  of  colonies 
thrown  out  by  Phoenicia  and  by  old 
Greece  ;  in  the  ”  ver  sacrum  ”  of  the 
I.atin  races  ;  in  the  floods  of  Gauls  and 
of  Teutons  which  burst  over  the  fron¬ 
tiers  of  the  old  civilization  of  Europe  ; 
in  the  swaying  to  and  fro  of  the  vast 
Mongolian  hordes  in  late  times,  the 
population  problem  comes  to  the  front 
in  a  very  visible  shape.  Nor  is  it  less 
plainly  manifest  in  the  everlasting  agra¬ 
rian  questions  of  ancient  Rome  than  in 
the  Arreoi  societies  of  the  Polynesian 
Islands. 

In  the  ancient  world  and  in  a  large 
part  of  that  in  which  we  now  live,  the 
practice  of  infanticide  was  or  is  a  regular 
and  legal  custom  ;  the  steady  recurrence 
of  famine,  pestilence,  and  war  were  and 
are  normal  factors  in  the  struggle  for 
existence,  and  have  served,  in  a  gross 
and  brutal  fashion,  to  mitigate  the  in¬ 
tensity  of  its  chief  cause. 

!  But,  in  the  more  advanced  civiliza¬ 
tions,  the  progress  of  private  and  pub¬ 
lic  morality  has  steadily  tended  to  re¬ 
move  all  these  checks.  We  declare 
infanticide  murder,  and  punish  it  as 
such  ;  we  decree,  not  quite  successfully, 
that  no  one  shall  die  of  hunger  ;  we  re¬ 
gard  death  from  preventable  causes  of 
other  kinds  as  a  sort  of  constructive 
murder,  and  eliminate  pestilence  to  the 
best  of  our  ability  ;  we  declaim  against 
the  curse  of  war,  and  the  wickedness  of 
the  military  spirit,  and  we  are  never 
weary  of  dilating  on  the  blessedness  of 
peace  and  the  innocent  beneficence  of 
Industry.  In  their  moments  of  expan- 
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sion,  even  statesmen  and  men  of  busi¬ 
ness  go  thus  far.  The  finer  spirits  look 
to  an  ideal  “  civitas  Dei a  state 
when,  every  man  having  reached  the 
point  of  absolute  self -negation,  and 
having  nothing  but  moral  perfection  to 
strive  after,  peace  will  truly  reign,  not 
merely  among  nations,  but  among  men, 
and  the  struggle  for  existence  will  be  at 
an  end. 

Whether  human  nature  is  competent, 
under  any  circumstances,  to  reach,  or 
even  seriously  advance  toward,  this 
ideal  condition,  is  a  question  which 
need  not  be  discussed.  It  will  be  ad¬ 
mitted  that  mankind  has  not  yet 
reached  this  stage  by  a  very  lohg  way, 
and  ray  business  is  with  the  present. 
And  that  which  I  wish  to  point  out  is 
that,  so  long  as  the  natural  man  in¬ 
creases  and  multiplies  without  restraint, 
so  long  will  peace  and  industry  not  only 
permit,  but  they  will  necessitate,  a 
struggle  for  existence  as  sharp  as  any 
that  ever  went  on  under  the  rigime  of 
war.  If  Istar  is  to  reign  on  the  one 
hand,  she  will  demand  her  human  sacrU 
fices  on  the  other. 

Let  us  look  at  home.  For  seventy 
years,  peace  and  industry  have  had  their 
way  among  us  with  less  interruption 
and  under  more  favorable  conditions 
than  in  any  other  country  on  the  face 
of  the  earth.  The  wealth  of  Croesus 
was  nothing  to  that  which  we  have  ac¬ 
cumulated,  and  our  prosperity  has 
filled  the  world  with  envy.  But  Nem¬ 
esis  did  not  forget  Croesus  ;  has  she 
forgotten  us  ? 

I  think  not.  There  are  now  36,000,- 
000  of  people  in  our  island,  and  every 
year  considerably  more  than  300,000 
are  added  to  our  numbers.*  That  is  to 
say,  about  every  hundred  seconds,  or 
so,  a  new  claimant  to  a  share  in  the 
common  stock  of  maintenance  presents 
him  or  herself  among  us.  At  the  pres¬ 
ent  time,  the  produce  of  the  soil  does 
not  suffice  to  feed  half  its  population. 
The  other  moiety  has  to  supplied 
with  food  which  must  be  bought  from 

*  These  numbers  are  only  approximately  ac- 
carate.  In  r88i,  our  population  amounted  to 
3$, 241,483.  exceeding  the  number  in  1871  by 
3.396,103.  The  average  annual  increase  in 
(he  decennial  period  1871-1881  is  therefore 
339,610.  The  number  of  minutes  in  a  calendar 
year  is  525, 6oa 


the  people  of  food-producing  countries. 
That  is  to  say,  we  have  to  offer  them 
the  things  which  they  want  in  exchange 
for  the  things  we  want.  And  the  things 
they  want  and  which  we  can  produce 
better  than  they  can  are  mainly  manu¬ 
factures — industrial  products. 

The  insolent  reproach  of  the  first  Na¬ 
poleon  had  a  very  solid  foundation.  VVe 
not  only  are,  but,  under  penalty  of 
starvation,  we  are  bound  to  be,  a  nation 
of  shopkeepers.  But  other  nations  al¬ 
so  lie  under  the  same  necessity  of  keep¬ 
ing  shop,  and  some  of  them  deal  in  the 
same  goods  as  ourselves.  Our  custom¬ 
ers  naturally  seek  to  get  the  most  and 
the  best  in  exchange  for  their  produce. 
If  our  goods  are  inferior  to  those  of  our 
competitors,  there  is  no  ground  compat¬ 
ible  with  the  sanity  of  the  buyers,  which 
can  be  alleged,  why  they  should  not 
prefer  the  latter.  And,  if  that  result 
should  ever  take  place  on  a  large  and 
general  scale,  five  or  six  millions  of  us 
would  soon  have  nothing  to  eat.  We 
know  what  the  cotton  famine  was  ;  and 
we  can  therefore  form  some  notion  of 
what  a  dearth  of  customers  would  be. 

Judged  by  an  ethical  standard,  noth¬ 
ing  can  be  less  satisfactory  than  the  po¬ 
sition  in  which  we  find  ourselves.  In  a 
real,  though  incomplete,  degree  we  have 
attained  the  condition  of  peace  which  is 
the  main  object  of  social  organization  ; 
and  it  may,  for  argument’s  sake,  be  as¬ 
sumed  that  we  desire  nothing  but  that 
which  is  in  itself  innocent  and  praise¬ 
worthy — namely,  the  enjoyment  of  the 
fruits  of  honest  industry.  And  lo  !  in 
spite  of  ourselves,  we  are  in  reality  en¬ 
gaged  in  an  internecine  struggle  for 
existence  with  our  presumably  no  less 
peaceful  and  well-meaning  neighbors. 
We  seek  peace  and  we  do  not  ensue  it. 
The  moral  nature  in  us  asks  for  no  more 
than  is  compatible  with  the  general  good  ; 
the  non-moral  nature  proclaims  and  acts 
upon  that  fine  old  Scottish  family  mot¬ 
to  “  Thou  shalt  starve  ere  I  want.”  Let 
us  be  under  no  illusions  then.  So  long 
as  unlimited  multiplication  goes  on,  no 
social  organization  which  has  ever  been 
devised,  or  is  likely  to  be  devised  ;  no 
fiddle-faddling  with  the  distribution  of 
wealth,  will  deliver  society  from  the 
tendency  to  be  destroyed  by  the  repro¬ 
duction  within  itself,  in  its  intensest 
form,  of  that  struggle  for  existence,  the 
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limitation  of  which  is  the  object  of  so¬ 
ciety.  And  however  shocking  to  the 
moral  sense  this  eternal  competition 
of  man  against  man  and  of  nation 
against  nation  may  be  ;  however  revolt¬ 
ing  may  be  the  accumulation  of  misery 
at  the  negative  pole  of  society,  in  con¬ 
trast  with  that  of  monstrous  wealth  at 
the  positive  pole  ;  this  state  of  things 
must  abide,  and  grow  continually  worse, 
so  long  as  Istar  holds  her  way  uncheck¬ 
ed.  It  is  the  true  riddle  of  the  Sphinx  ; 
and  every  nation  which  docs  not  solve 
it  will  sooner  or  later  be  devoured  by 
the  monster  itself  has  generated. 

The  practical  and  pressing  question 
for  us  just  now  seems  to  me  to  be  how 
to  gain  time.  “  Time  brings  counsel,” 
as  the  Teutonic  proverb  has  it ;  and 
wiser  folk  among  our  posterity  may  see 
their  way  out  of  that  which  at  present 
looks  like  an  impasse. 

It  would  be  follv  to  entertain  any  ill- 
feeling  toward  those  neighbors  and  rivals 
who,  like  ourselves,  are  slaves  of  Istar  ; 
but,  if  somebody  is  to  be  starved,  the 
modern  world  has  no  Oracle  of  Delphi 
to  which  the  nations  can  appeal  for  an 
indication  of  the  victim.  It  is  open  to 
us  to  try  our  fortune  ;  and  if  we  avoid 
impending  fate,  there  will  be  a  certain 
ground  for  believing  that  we  are  the 
right  people  to  escape.  Securus  judical 
orbis. 

To  this  end,  it  is  well  to  look  into  the 
necessary  conditions  of  our  salvation 
by  works.  They  aie  two,  one  plain  to 
all  the  woild  and  hardly  needing  insist- 
ance  ;  the  other  seemingly  not  so  plain, 
since  too  often  it  has  been  theoretically 
and  practically  left  out  of  sight.  The 
obvious  condition  is  that  our  produce 
shall  be  better  than  that  of  others. 
There  is  only  one  reason  why  our  goods 
should  be  preferred  to  those  of  our  rivals 
—our  customers  must  find  them  better 
at  the  price.  That  means  that  we  must 
use  more  knowledge,  skill,  and  industry 
in  producing  them,  without  a  propor¬ 
tionate  increase  in  the  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion  ;  and,  as  the  price  of  labor  consti¬ 
tutes  a  large  element  in  that  cost,  the 
rate  of  wages  must  be  restricted  within 
certain  limits.  It  is  perfectly  true  that 
cheap  production  and  cheap  labor  are 
by  no  means  synonymous  ;  but  it  is  also 
true  that  wages  cannot  increase  beyond 


a  certain  proportion  without  destroying 
cheapness.  Cheapness,  then,  with,  as 
part  and  parcel  of  cheapness,  a  moder¬ 
ate  price  of  labor,  is  essential  to  our 
success  as  competitors  in  the  markets  of 
the  world. 

The  second  condition  is  really  quite 
as  plainly  indispensable  as  the  first,  if 
one  thinks  seriously  about  the  matter. 
It  is  social  stability.  Society  is  stable 
when  the  wants  of  its  members  obtain 
as  much  satisfaction  as,  life  being  what 
it  is,  common  sense  and  experience  show 
may  be  reasonably  expected.  Man¬ 
kind,  in  general,  care  very  little  for 
forms  of  government  or  ideal  consider¬ 
ations  of  any  sort  ;  and  nothing  really 
stirs  the  great  multitude  of  mankind  to 
break  with  custom  and  incur  the  mani¬ 
fest  perils  of  revolt  except  the  belief 
that  misery  in  this  world  or  damnation 
in  the  next,  or  both,  are  threatened  by 
the  continuance  of  the  state  of  things  in 
which  they  have  been  brought  up.  But 
when  they  do  attain  that  conviction,  so¬ 
ciety  becomes  as  unstable  as  a  package 
of  dynamite,  and  a  very  small  matter 
will  produce  the  explosion  which  sends 
it  back  to  the  chaos  of  savagery. 

It  needs  no  argument  to  prove  that 
when  the  price  of  labor  sinks  below  a 
certain  point,  the  worker  infallibly  falls 
into  that  condition  which  the  French 
emphatically  call  la  mis'ere—z.  word  for 
which  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  exact 
English  equivalent.  It  is  a  condition  in 
which  the  food,  warmth  and  clothing 
which  are  necessary  for  the  mere  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  functions  of  the  body 
in  their  normal  state  cannot  be 
obtained  ;  in  which  men,  women  and 
children  are  forced  to  crowd  into  dens 
wherein  decency  is  abolished  and  thd 
most  ordinary  conditions  of  healthful 
existence  are  impossible  of  attainment 
in  which  the  pleasures  within  reach  are 
reduced  to  bestiality  and  drunkenness  ; 
in  which  the  pains  accumulate  at  com¬ 
pound  interest,  in  the  shape  of  starva¬ 
tion,  disease,  stunted  development,  and 
moral  degradation  ;  in  which  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  even  steady  and  honest  industry 
is  a  life  of  unsuccessful  battling  with 
hunger,  rounded  by  a  pauper’s  grave. 

That  a  certain  proportion  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  every  great  aggregation  of  man¬ 
kind  should  constantly  tend  to  establish 
and  populate  such  a  Malebolge  as  this  is 
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inevitable,  so  long  as  some  people  are  good*will,  and  all  the  physical  and  mor- 


by  nature  idle  and  vicious,  while  others 
are  disabled  by  sickness  or  accident,  or 
thrown  upon  the  world  by  the  death  of 
their  breadwinners.  So  long  as  that 
proportion  is  restricted  within  tolerable 
limits,  it  can  be  dealt  with  ;  and,  so  far 
as  it  arises  only  from  such  causes,  its 
existence  may  and  must  be  patiently 
borne.  But,  when  the  organization  of 
society,  instead  of  mitigating  this  ten¬ 
dency,  tends  to  continue  and  intensify 
it ;  when  a  given  social  order  plainly 
makes  for  evil  and  not  for  good,  men 
naturally  enough  begin  to  think  it  high 
time  to  try  a  fre4h  experiment.  The 
animal  man,  finding  that  the  ethical 
man  has  landed  him  in  such  a  slough, 
resumes  his  ancient  sovereignty  and 
preaches  anarchy ;  which  is,  substan¬ 
tially,  a  proposal  ,to  reduce  the  social 
cosmos  to  chaos  and  begin  the  brute 
struggle  for  existence  once  again. 

Any  one  who  is  acquainted  with 
the  state  of  the  population  of  all  great 
industrial  centres,  whether  in  this  or 
other  countries,  is  aware  that,  amidst  a 
large  and  increasing  body  of  that  popu¬ 
lation,  la  misire  reigns  supreme.  I  have 
no  pretensions  to  the  character  of  a 
philanthropist  and  I  have  a  special  hor¬ 
ror  of  all  sorts  of  sentimental  rhetoric  ; 
1  am  merely  trying  to  deal  with  facts, 
to  some  extent  within  my  own  knowl¬ 
edge,  and  further  evidenced  by  abun¬ 
dant  testimony,  as  a  naturalist  ;  and  1 
take  it  to  be  a  mere  plain  truth  that, 
throughout  industrial  Europe,  there  is 
not  a  single  large  manufacturing  city 
which  is  free  from  a  vast  mass  of  people 
whose  condition  is  exactly  that  described, 
and  from  a  still  greater  mass  who,  living 
just  on  the  edge  of  the  social  swamp, 
are  liable  to  be  precipitated  into  it  by 
any  lack  of  demand  for  their  produce. 
And,  with  every  addition  to  the  popu- 
ation,  the  multitude  already  sunk  in 
the  pit  and  the  number  of  the  host 
sliding  toward  it  continually  increase. 

Argumentation  can  hardly  be  needful 
to  make  it  clear  that  no  society  in  which 
the  elements  of  decomposition  are  thus 
swiftly  and  surely  accumulating  can 
hope  to  win  in  the  race  of  industries. 

Intelligence,  knowledge,  and  skill  are 
undoubtedly  conditions  of  success  ;  but 
of  what  avail  are  they  likely  to  be  unless 
'  they  are  backed  up  by  honesty,  energy, 


al  faculties  that  go  to  the  making  of 
manhood,  and  unless  they  are  stimu¬ 
lated  by  hope  of  such  reward  as  men 
may  fairly  look  to  ?  And  what  dweller 
in  the  slough  of  mislre,  dwarfed  in  body 
and  soul,  demoralized,  hopeless,  can 
reasonably  be  expected  to  possess  these 
qualities  ? 

Any  full  and  permanent  development 
of  the  productive  powers  of  an  indus¬ 
trial  population,  then,  must  be  compati¬ 
ble  with  and,  indeed,  based  upon  a 
social  organization  which  will  secure  a 
fair  amount  of  physical  and  moral  wel¬ 
fare  to  that  population  ;  which  will 
make  for  good  and  not  for  evil.  Nat¬ 
ural  science  and  religious  enthusiasm 
rarely  go  hand  in  hand,  but  on  this  mat¬ 
ter  their  concord  is  complete  ;  and  the 
least  symfiathetic  of  naturalists  can  but 
admire  the  insight  and  the  devotion  of 
such  social  reformers  as  the  late  Lord 
Shaftesbury,  whose  recently  published 
“  Life  and  Letters”  gives  a  vivid  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  condition  of  the  working 
classes  fifty  years  ago,  and  of  the  pit 
which  our  industry,  ignoring  these  plain 
truths,  was  then  digging  under  its  own 
feet. 

There  is  perhaps  no  more  hopeful 
sign  of  progress  among  us  in  the  last 
half-century  than  the  steadily  increasing 
devotion  which  has  been  and  is  direct¬ 
ed  to  measures  for  promoting  physical 
and  moral  welfare  among  the  poorer 
classes.  Sanitary  reformers,  like  most 
other  reformers  whom  I  have  had  the 
advantage  of  knowing,  seem  to  need  a 
good  dose  of  fanaticism,  as  a  sort  of 
moral  coca,  to  keep  them  up  to  the 
mark,  and,  doubtless,  they  have  made 
many  mistakes  ;  but  that  the  endeavor 
to  improve  the  condition  under  which 
our  industrial  population  live,  to  amend 
the  drainage  of  densely  peopled  streets, 
to  provide  baths,  washhouses,  and  gym¬ 
nasia,  to  facilitate  habits  of  thrift,  to 
furnish  some  provision  for  instruction 
and  amusement  in  public  libraries  and 
the  like,  is  not  only  desirable  from  a  phil¬ 
anthropic  point  of  view,  but  an  essen¬ 
tial  condition  of  safe  industrial  devel¬ 
opment,  appears  to  me  to  be  indisputable. 
It  is  by  such  means  alone,  so  far  as  I 
can  see,  that  we  can  hope  to  check  the 
constant  gravitation  of  industrial  society 
toward  la  misire,  until  the  general  prog- 
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ress  of  intelligence  and  morality  leads 
men  to  grapple  with  the  sources  of  that 
tendency.  If  it  is  said  that  the  carry¬ 
ing  out  of  such  arrangements  as  those 
indicated  must  enhance  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction,  and  thus  handicap  the  producer 
in  the  race  of  competition,  I  venture,  in 
the  first  place,  to  doubt  the  fact  ;  but 
if  it  be  so,  it  results  that  industrial  so¬ 
ciety  has  to  face  a  dilemma,  either  horn 
of  which  threatens  impalement. 

On  the  one  hand,  a  population  whose 
labor  is  sufficiently  remunerated  may  be 
physically  and  morally  healthy  and  so¬ 
cially  stable,  but  may  fail  in  industrial 
competition  by  reason  of  the  dearness 
of  its  produce.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
population  whose  labor  is  insufficiently 
remunerated  must  become  physically 
and  morally  unhealthy,  and  socially  un¬ 
stable  ;  and  though  it  may  succeed  for 
a  while  in  industrial  competition,  by 
reason  of  the  cheapness  of  its  produce, 
it  must  in  the  end  fall,  through  hideous 
misery  and  degradation,  to  utter  ruin. 

Well,  if  these  are  the  only  possible  al¬ 
ternatives,  let  us  for  ourselves  and  our 
children  choose  the  former,  and,  if  need 
be,  starve  like  men.  But  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  that  a  stable  society  made  up  of 
healthy,  vigorous,  instructed,  and  self¬ 
ruling  people  would  ever  incur  serious 
risk  of  that  fate.  They  are  not  likely 
to  be  troubled  with  many  competitors  of 
the  same  character,  and  they  may  be 
safely  trusted  to  find  ways  of  holding 
their  own. 

Assuming  that  the  physical  and  moral 
well-being  and  the  stable  social  order, 
which  are  the  indispensable  conditions 
of  permanent  industrial  development, 
are  secured,  there  remains  for  considera¬ 
tion  the  means  of  attaining  that  knowl¬ 
edge  and  skill,  without  which,  even 
then,  the  battle  of  competition  cannot 
be  successfully  fought.  Let  us  consider 
how  we  stand.  A  vast  system  of 
elementary  education  has  now  been  in 
operation  among  us  for  sixteen  years, 
and  has  reached  all  but  a  very  small 
fraction  of  the  population.  I  do  not 
think  that  there  is  any  room  for  doubt 
that,  on  the  whole,  it  has  worked 
well,  and  that  its  indirect  no  less  than 
its  direct  benefits  have  been  im¬ 
mense.  But,  as  might  be  expected,  it 
exhibits  the  defects  of  all  our  educa¬ 


tional  systems — fashioned  as  they  were  to 
meet  the  wants  of  a  bygone  condition  of 
society.  There  is  a  widespread,  and  I 
think  well-justified,  complaint  that  it 
has  too  much  to  do  with  books  and  too 
little  to  do  with  things.  I  am  as  little 
disposed  as  anyone  can  well  be  to  nar¬ 
row  early  education  and  to  make  the 
primary  school  a  mere  annexe  of  the 
shop.  And  it  is  not  so  much  in  the  in¬ 
terests  of  industry  a  sin  that  of  breadth 
of  culture,  that  I  echo  the  common 
complaint  against  the  bookish  and  the¬ 
oretical  character  of  our  primary  in¬ 
struction. 

If  there  were  no  such  things  as  in¬ 
dustrial  pursuits,  a  system  of  education 
which  does  nothing  for  the  faculties  of 
observation,  which  trains  neither  the 
eye  nor  the  hand,  and  is  compatible  with 
utter  ignorance  of  the  commonest  nat¬ 
ural  truths,  might  still  be  reasonably  re¬ 
garded  as  strangely  imperfect.  And 
when  we  consider  that  the  instruction 
and  training  which  are  lacking  are  exactly 
those  which  are  of  most  importance  for 
the  great  mass  of  our  population,  the 
fault  becomes  almost  a  crime,  the  more 
that  there  is  no  practical  difficulty  in 
making  good  these  defects.  ‘  There 
really  is  no  reason  why  drawing  should 
not  be  universally  taught,  and  it  is  an 
admirable  training  for  both  eye  and 
hand.  Artists  are  born,  not  made  ;  but 
everybody  may  be  taught  to  draw  eleva¬ 
tions,  plans  and  sections  ;  and  pots  and 
pans  are  as  good,  indeed  better,  models 
for  this  purpose  than  the  Apollo  Belve¬ 
dere.  The  plant  is  not  expensive  ;  and 
there  is  this  excellent  quality  about 
drawing  of  the  kind  indicated,  that  it 
can  be  tested  almost  as  easily  and  se¬ 
verely  as  arithmetic.  Such  drawings  are 
either  right  or  wrong,  and  if  they  are 
wrong  the  pupil  can  be  made  to  see 
that  they  are  wrong.  From  the  indus¬ 
trial  point  of  view,  drawing  has  the  fur¬ 
ther  merit  that  there  is  hardly  any  trade 
in  which  the  power  of  drawing  is  not  of 
daily  and  hourly  utility.  In  the  next 
place,  no  good  reason,  except  the  want 
of  capable  teachers,  can  be  assigned 
why  elementary  notions  of  science 
should  not  be  an  element  in  general 
instruction.  In  this  case,  again,  no 
experience  or  elaborate  apparatus  is 
necessary.  The  commonest  thing — a 
candle,  a  boy’s  squirt,  a  piece  of  chalk 
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— in  the  hands  of  a  teacher  who  knows 
his  business  may  be  made  the  starting 
points  whence  children  may  be  led  into 
the  regions  of  science  as  far  as  their  ca> 
pacity  permits,  with  efficient  exercise  of 
their  observational  and  reasoning  facul¬ 
ties  on  the  road.  If  object  lessons  often 
prove  trivial  failures,  it  is  not  the  fault 
of  object  lessons,  but  that  of  the  teacher, 
who  has  not  found  out  how  much  the 
power  of  teaching  a  little  depends  on 
knowing  a  great  deal,  and  that  thorough¬ 
ly  ;  and  that  he  has  not  made  that  dis¬ 
covery  is  not  the  fault  of  the  teachers, 
but  of  the  detestable  system  of  train¬ 
ing  them  which  is  widely  prevalent.* 

As  I  have  said,  I  do  not  regard  the 
proposal  to  add  these  to  the  present 
subjects  of  universal  instruction,  as 
made  merely  in  the  interests  of  industry. 
Elementary  science  and  drawing  are 
just  as  needful  at  Eton  (where  I  am 
happy  to  say  both  are  now  parts  of  the 
regular  course)  as  in  the  lowest  primary 
school.  But  their  importance  in  the 
education  of  the  artisan  is  enhanced,  not 
merely  by  the  fact  that  the  knowledge 
and  skill  thus  gained — little  as  they  may 
amount  to — will  still  be  of  practical  util¬ 
ity  to  him  ;  but  further,  because  they 
constitute  an  introduction  to  that  spe¬ 
cial  training  which  is  commonly  called 
“technical  education.” 

I  conceive  that  our  wants  in  this  last 
direction  may  be  grouped  under  four 
heads  :  (t)  Instruction  in  the  principles 
of  those  branches  of  science  and  of  art 
which  are  peculiarly  applicable  to  in¬ 
dustrial  pursuits,  which  may  be  called 
preliminary  scientific  education.  (2) 
Instruction  in  the  special  branches  of 
such  applied  science  and  art,  as  techni¬ 
cal  education  proper.  (3)  Instruction 
of  teachers  in  both  these  branches.  (4) 
Capacity-catching  machinery. 

A  great  deal  has  already  been  done 
in  each  of  these  directions,  but  much 
remains  to  be  done.  If  elementary  edu¬ 
cation  is  amended  in  the  way  that  has 
been  suggested,  I  think  that  the  school- 


*  Training  in  the  use  of  simple  tools  is  no 
doubt  very  desirable,  on  all  grounds.  From 
the  point  of  view  of  “culture,”  the  man  whose 
"  Ungers  are  all  thumbs"  is  but  a  stunted  crea¬ 
ture.  But  the  practical  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  introducing  handiwork  of  this  kind  into  ele¬ 
mentary  schools  appear  to  me  to  be  consider¬ 
able. 


boards  will  have  quite  as  much  on  their 
hands  as  they  are  capable  of  doing  well. 
The  influences  under  which  the  members 
of  these  bodies  ate  elected  do  not  tend 
to  secure  fitness  for  dealing  with  scien¬ 
tific  or  technical  education  ;  and  it  is 
the  less  necessary  to  burden  them  with 
an  uncongenial  task  as  there  are  other 
organizations,  not  only  much  better  fit¬ 
ted  to  do  the  work,  but  already  actually 
doing  it. 

In  the  matter  of  preliminary  scientific 
education,  the  chief  of  these  is  the  Sci¬ 
ence  and  Art  Department,  which  has 
done  more  during  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century  for  the  teaching  of  elementary 
science  among  the  masses  of  the  people 
than  any  organization  which  exists 
either  in  this  or  in  any  other  country. 
It  has  become  veritably  a  people’s  uni¬ 
versity,  so  far  as  physical  science  is 
concerned.  At  the  foundation  of  our 
old  universities  they  were  freely  open  to 
the  poorest,  but  the  poorest  must  come 
to  them.  In  the  last  quarter  of  a  cen¬ 
tury,  the  Science  and  Art  Department, 
by  means  of  its  classes  spread  all  over 
the  country  and  open  to  all,  has  con¬ 
veyed  instruction  to  the  poorest.  The 
University  Extension  movement  shows 
that  our  older  learned  corporations  have 
discovered  the  propriety  of  following 
suit. 

Technical  education,  in  the  strict 
sense,  has  become  a  necessity  for  two 
reasons.  The  old  apprenticeship  sys¬ 
tem  has  broken  down,  partly  by  reason 
of  the  changed  conditions  of  industrial 
life,  and  partly  because  trades  have 
ceased  to  be  “crafts,"  the  traditional 
secrets  whereof  the  master  handed  down 
to  his  apprentices.  Invention  is  con¬ 
stantly  changing  the  face  of  our  indus¬ 
tries,  so  that  “  use  and  wont,"  "  rule 
of  thumb,"  and  the  like,  are  gradually 
losing  their  importance,  while  that 
knowledge  of  principles  which  alone 
can  deal  successfully  with  changed  con¬ 
ditions  is  becoming  more  and  more  valu¬ 
able.  Socially,  the  “  master  ’’  of  four 
or  five  apprentices  is  disappearing  in  fa¬ 
vor  of  the  "  employer”  of  forty,  or  four 
hundred,  or  four  thousand  “  hands," 
and  the  odds  and  ends  of  technical 
knowledge,  formerly  picked  up  in  a  shop, 
are  not,  and  cannot  be,  supplied  in  the 
factory.  The  instruction  formerly  given 
by  the  master  must  therefore  be  more 
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than  replaced  by  the  systematic  teach¬ 
ing  of  the  technical  school. 

Institutions  of  this  kind  on  varying 
scales  of  magnitude  and  completeness, 
from  the  splendid  edifice  set  up  by  the 
City  and  Guilds  Institute  to  the  smallest 
local  technical  school,  to  say  nothing 
classes,  such  as  those  in  technology  in¬ 
stituted  by  the  Society  of  Arts  (subse¬ 
quently  taken  over  by  the  City 
Guilds),  have  been  established  in  vari¬ 
ous  parts  of  the  country,  and  the  move¬ 
ment  in  favor  of  their  increase  and  mul¬ 
tiplication  is  rapidly  growing  in  breadth 
and  intensity.  But  there  is  much  differ¬ 
ence  of  opinion  as  to  the  best  way  in 
which  the  technical  instruction,  so  gen¬ 
erally  desired,  should  be  given.  Two 
courses  appear  to  be  practicable  :  the 
one  is  the  establishment  of  special  tech¬ 
nical  schools  with  a  systematic  and 
lengthened  course  of  instruction  de¬ 
manding  the  employment  of  the  whole 
time  of  the  pupils.  The  other  is  the  set¬ 
ting  afoot  of  technical  classes,  especially 
evening  classes,comprising  a  short  series 
of  lessons  on  some  special  topic,  which 
may  be  attended  by  persons  already 
earning  wages  in  some  branch  of  trade 
or  commerce. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  technical 
schools,  on  the  plan  indicated  under  the 
first  head,  are  extremely  costly  ;  and, 
so  far  as  the  teaching  of  artisans  is  con¬ 
cerned,  it  is  very  commonly  objected  to 
them  that,  as  the  learners  do  not  work 
under  trade  conditions,  they  are  apt  to 
fall  into  amateurish  habits,  which  prove 
of  more  hindrance  than  service  in  the 
actual  business  of  life.  When  such 
schools  are  attached  to  factories  under 
the  direction  of  an  employer  who  desires 
to  train  up  a  supply  of  intelligent  work¬ 
men,  of  course  this  objection  does  not 
apply  ;  nor  can  the  usefulness  of  such 
schools  for  the  training  of  future  em¬ 
ployers  and  for  the  higher  grade  of  the 
employed  be  doubtful ;  but  they  are 
clearly  out  of  the  reach  of  the  great 
mass  of  the  people,  who  have  to  earn 
their  bread  as  soon  as  possible.  VV'e 
must  therefore  look  to  the  classes,  and 
especially  to  evening  classes,  as  the  great 
instrument  for  the  technical  education  of 
the  artisan.  The  utility  of  such  classes 
has  now  been  placed  beyond  all  doubt ; 
the  only  question  which  remains  is  to 
find  the  ways  and  means  of  extending 
them. 


We  are  here,  as  in  all  other  questions 
of  social  organization,  met  by  two  dia¬ 
metrically  opposed  views.  On  the  one 
hand,  the  methods  pursued  in  foreign 
countries  are  held  up  as  our  example. 
The  state  is  exhorted  to  take  the  matter 
in  hand,  and  establish  a  great  system  of 
technical  education.  On  the  other  hand, 
many  economists  of  the  individualist 
school  exhaust  the  resources  of  language 
in  condemning  and  repudiating,  not 
merely  the  interference  of  the  general 
government  in  such  matters,  but  the 
application  of  a  farthing  of  the  funds 
raised  by  local  taxation  to  these  pur¬ 
poses.  I  entertain  a  strong  conviction 
that,  in  this  country,  at  any  rate,  the 
State  had  much  better  leave  purely 
technical  and  trade  instruction  alone. 
But,  although  my  personal  leanings  are 
decidedly  toward  the  individualists,  I 
have  arrived  at  that  conclusion  on 
merely  practical  grounds.  In  fact,  roy 
individualism  is  rather  of  a  sentimental 
sort,  and  I  sometimes  think  I  should  be 
stronger  in  the  faith  if  it  were  less  vehe¬ 
mently  advocated.*  I  am  unable  to  see 
that  civil  society  is  anything  but  a  cor¬ 
poration  established  for  a  moral  object 
— namely,  the  good  of  its  members — 
and  therefore  that  it  may  take  such 
measures  as  seem  fitting  for  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  that  which  the  general  voice 
decides  to  be  the  general  good.  That 
the  suffrage  of  the  majority  is  by  no 
means  a  scientific  test  of  social  good  and 
evil  is  unfortunately  too  true  ;  but,  in 
practice,  it  is  the  only  test  we  can  apply, 
and  the  refusal  to  abide  by  it  means 
anarchy.  The  purest  despotism  that 
ever  existed  is  as  much  based  upon  that 
will  of  the  majority  (which  is  usually 
submission  to  the  will  of  a  small  minor¬ 
ity)  as  the  freest  republic.  Law  is  the 
expression  of  the  opinion  of  the  major¬ 
ity,  and  it  is  law,  and  not  mere  opinion, 
because  the  many  are  strong  enough  to 
enforce  it. 

I  am  as  strongly  convinced  as  the  most 
pronounced  individualist  can  be,  that  it 
is  desirable  that  every  man  should  be 
free  to  act  in  every  way  which  does  not 


*  In  what  follows  I  atn  only  repeating  and 
emphasizing  opinions  which  I  expressed,  seven¬ 
teen  years  ago,  in  an  Address  to  the  members 
of  the  Midland  Institute  (republished  in  Cri¬ 
tiques  and  Addresses  in  1873).  I  have  seen  no 
reason  to  modify  them,  notwithstanding  high 
authority  on  the  other  tide. 
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limit  the  corresponding  freedom  of  his  capacity  than  it  is  of  the  doings  of  indi* 
fellow  man.  But  I  fail  to  connect  that  viduals.  The  wisest  and  most  dispas* 
great  induction  of  sociology  with  the  sionate  man  in  existence,  merely  wishing 
practical  corollary  which  is  frequently  to  go  from  one  stile  in  a  field  to  the  op- 
drawn  from  it :  that  the  State — that  is,  posite,  will  not  walk  quite  straight — he 
the  people  in  its  corporate  capacity —  is  always  going  a  little  wrong,  and  always 
has  no  business  to  meddle  with  anything  correcting  himself  ;  and  I  can  only  con- 
but  the  administration  of  justice  and  gratulate  the  individualist  who  is  able  to 
external  defence.  say  that  his  general  course  of  life  has 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  amount  of  been  of  a  less  undulating  character.  To 
freedom  which  incorporate  society  may  abolish  State  action,  because  its  direc* 
fitly  leave  to  its  members  is  not  a  fixed  tion  is  never  more  than  approximately 
quantity,  to  be  determined  d  priori  by  correct,  appears  to  me  to  be  much  the 
deduction  from  the  fiction  called  “  nat-  same  thing  as  abolishing  the  man  at  the 
ural  rights;”  but  that  it  must  be  deter-  wheel  altogether,  because,  do  what  he 
mined  by,  and  vary  with,  circumstances,  will,  the  ship  yaws  more  or  less.  ”  Why 
1  conceive  it  to  be  demonstrable  that  should  I  be  robbed  of  my  property  to 
the  higher  and  the  more  complex  the  or-  pay  for  teaching  another  mans  chil- 
ganization  of  the  social  body,  the  more  dren  ?”  is  an  individualist  question, 
closely  is  the  life  of  each  member  bound  which  is  not  unfrequently  put  as  if  it 
up  with  that  of  the  whole  ;  and  the  settled  the  whole  business.  Perhaps 
larger  becomes  the  category  of  acts  which  it  does,  but  I  find  difficulties  in  seeing 
cease  to  be  merely  self-regarding,  and  why  it  should-  The  parish  in  which  I 
which  interfere  with  the  freedom  of  live  makes  me  pay  my  share  for  the 
others  more  or  less  seriously.  paving  and  lighting  of  a  great  many 

If  a  squatter,  living  ten  miles  away  streets  that  I  never  pass  through  ;  and 
from  any  neighbor,  chooses  to  burn  his  I  might  plead  that  1  am  robbed  to 
house  down  to  get  rid  of  vermin,  there  smooth  the  way  and  lighten  the  dark- 
may  be  no  necessity  (in  the  absence  of  in-  ness  of  other  people.  But  I  am  afraid 
surance  offices)  that  the  law  should  in-  the  parochial  authorities  would  not  let 
terfere  with  his  freedom  of  action.  His  me  off  on  this  plea  ;  and  I  must  confess 
act  can  hurt  nobody  but  himself ;  but,  I  do  not  see  why  they  should, 
if  the  dweller  in  a  street  chooses  to  do  I  cannot  speak  of  my  own  knowledge, 
the  same  thing,  the  State  very  properly  but  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that 
makes  such  a  proceeding  a  crime,  and  I  came  into  this  world  a  small  reddish 
punishes  it  as  such.  He  does  med-  person,  certainly  without  a  gold  spoon 
die  with  his  neighbor's  freedom,  and  in  my  mouth,  and  in  fact  with  no  dis- 
that  seriously.  So  it  might,  perhaps,  cernible  abstract  or  concrete  ”  rights  ” 
be  a  tenable  doctrine,  that  it  would  be  or  property  of  any  description.  If  a 
needless,  and  even  tyrannous,  to  make  foot  was  not,  at  once,  set  upon 
education  compulsory  in  a  sparse  agri-  me  as  a  squalling  nuisance,  it  was 
cultural  population,  living  in  abundance  either  the  natural  affection  of  those 
on  the  produce  of  its  own  soil  ;  but,  about  me,  which  I  certainly  had  done 
in  a  densely  populated  manufacturing  nothing  to  deserve,  or  the  fear  of  the 
country,  struggling  for  existence  with  law  which,  ages  before  my  birth,  was 
competitors,  every  ignorant  person  painfully  built  up  by  the  society  into 
tends  to  become  a  burden  upon,  and,  so  which  I  intruded,  that  prevented  that 
far,  an  infringer  of  the  liberty  of,  his  catastrophe.  If  I  was  nourished,  cared 
fellows,  and  an  obstacle  to  their  sue-  for,  taught,  saved  from  the  vagabondage 
cess.  of  a  wastrel,  I  certainly  am  not  aware 

Under  such  circumstances  an  educa-  that  I  did  anything  to  deserve  those  ad- 
tion  rate  is,  in  fact,  a  war  tax,  levied  for  vantages.  And,  if  I  possess  anything 
purposes  of  defence.  now,  it  strikes  me  that,  though  I  may 

That  State  action  always  has  been  have  fairly  earned  my  day’s  wages  for 
more  or  less  misdirected,  and  always  my  day’s  work,  and  may  justly  call  them 
will  be  so,  is,  I  believe,  perfectly  true,  my  property — yet,  without  that  organi- 
But  1  am  not  aware  that  it  is  more  true  zation  of  society,  created  out  of  the  toil 
of  the  action  of  men  in  their  corporate  and  blood  of  long  generations  before  my 
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time,  I  should  probably  have  had  noth-  ed  to  throw  technical  education  into  the 


ing  but  a  flint  axe  and  an  indifferent  hut 
to  call  my  own  ;  and  even  those  would 
be  mine  only  so  long  as  no  stronger 
savage  came  my  way. 

So  that  if  society,  having — quite  gra¬ 
tuitously — done  all  these  things  for  me, 
asks  me  in  turn  to  do  something  toward 
its  preservation — even  if  that  something 
is  to  contribute  to  the  teaching  of  other 
men’s  children — I  really,  in  spite  of  all 
my  individualist  leanings,  feel  rather 
ashamed  to  say  no.  And  if  I  were  not 
ashamed,  I  cannot  say  that  I  think  that 
society  would  be  dealing  unjustly  with 
me  in  converting  the  moral  obligation 
into  a  legal  one.  There  is  a  manifest 
unfairness  in  letting  all  the  burden  be 
borne  by  the  willing  horse. 

It  does  not  appear  to  me,  then,  that 
there  is  any  valid  objection  to  taxation 
for  purposes  of  education  ;  but,  in  the 
case  of  technical  schools  and  classes,  I 
think  it  is  practically  expedient  that 
such  taxation  should  be  local.  Our 
industrial  population  accumulates  in 
particular  towns  and  districts  ;  these 
districts  are  those  which  immediately 
profit  by  technical  education  ;  and  it  is 
only  in  them  that  we  can  find  the  men 
practically  engaged  in  industries,  among 
whom  some  may  reasonably  be  expected 
to  be  competent  judges  of  that  which  is 
wanted,  and  of  the  best  means  of  meet¬ 
ing  the  want. 

In  my  belief,  all  methods  of  technical 
training  are  at  present  tentative,  and, 
to  be  successful,  each  must  be  adapted 
to  the  special  peculiarities  of  its  locality. 
This  is  a  case  in  which  we  want  twenty 
years,  not  of  “strong  government,” 
but  of  cheerful  and  hopeful  blundering  ; 
and  we  may  be  thankful  if  we  get  things 
straight  in  that  time. 

The  principle  of  the  Bill  introduced, 
but  dropped,  by  the  Government  last 
session,  appears  to  me  to  be  wise,  and 
some  of  the  objections  to  it  I  think  are 
due  to  a  misunderstanding.  The  Bill 
proposed  in  substance  to  allow  localities 
to  tax  themselves  for  purposes  of  tech¬ 
nical  education — on  the  condition  that 
any  scheme  for  such  purpose  should  be 
submitted  to  the  Science  and  Art  De¬ 
partment,  and  declared  by  that  Depart¬ 
ment  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  in¬ 
tention  of  the  Legislature. 

A  cry  was  raised  that  the  Bill  propos- 


hands  of  the  Science  and  Art  Depart¬ 
ment.  But,  in  reality,  no  power  of  ini¬ 
tiation,  nor  even  of  meddling  with 
details,  was  giving  to  that  Department 
— Ihe  sole  function  of  which  was  to 
decide  whether  any  plan  proposed  did 
or  did  not  come  within  the  limits  of 
“  technical  education.”  The  necessity 
for  such  control,  somewhere,  is  obvi¬ 
ous.  No  Legislature,  certainly  not  ours, 
is  likely  to  grant  the  power  of  self-taxa¬ 
tion  without  setting  limits  to  that  power 
in  some  way  ;  and  it  would  neither 
have  been  practicable  to  devise  a  legal 
definition  of  technical  education,  nor 
commendable  to  leave  the  question  to 
the  Auditor-General  to  be  fought  out 
in  the  law  courts.  The  only  alternative 
was  to  leave  the  decision  to  an  appropri¬ 
ate  State  authority.  If  it  is  asked, 
what  is  the  need  of  such  control  if  the 
people  of  the  localities  are  the  best 
judges,  the  obvious  reply  is  that  there 
are  localities  and  localities,  and  that 
while  Manchester,  or  Livtrpool,  or  Bir¬ 
mingham,  or  Glasgow,  might,  perhaps, 
be  safely  left  to  do  as  they  thought  fit, 
smaller  towns,  in  which  there  is  less 
certainty  of  full  discussion  by  competent 
people  of  different  ways  of  thinking, 
might  easily  fall  a  prey  to  crotcheteers. 

Supposing  our  intermediate  science 
teaching  and  our  technical  schools  and 
classes  are  established,  there  is  yet  a 
third  need  to  be  supplied,  and  that  is 
the  want  of  good  teachers.  And  it  is 
necessary  not  only  to  get  them,  but 
to  keep  them  when  you  have  got  them. 

It  is  impossible  to  insist  too  strongly 
upon  the  fact,  that  efficient  teachers  of 
science  and  of  technology  are  not  to  be 
made  by  the  processes  in  vogue  at  ordi¬ 
nary  training  colleges.  The  memory 
loaded  with  mere  bookwork  is  not  the 
thing  wanted — is,  in  fact,  rather  worse 
than  useless — in  the  teacher  of  scientific 
subjects.  It  is  absolutely  essential  that 
his  mind  should  be  full  of  knowledge 
and  not  of  mere  learning,  and  that  what 
he  knows  should  have  been  learned  in 
the  laboratory  rather  than  in  the  library. 
There  are  happily  already,  both  in  Lon¬ 
don  and  in  the  provinces,  various  places 
in  which  such  training  is  to  be  had,  and 
the  main  thing  at  present  is  to  make  it 
in  the  first  place  accessible,  and  in  the 
next  indispensable,  to  those  who  under- 
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take  the  business  of  teaching.  But 
when  the  well-trained  men  are  supplied, 
it  must  be  recollected  that  the  profes¬ 
sion  of  teacher  is  not  a  very  lucrative  or 
otherwise  tempting  one,  and  that  it 
may  be  advisable  to  offer  special  induce¬ 
ments  to  good  men  to  remain  in  it. 
These,  however,  are  questions  of  detail 
into  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  enter 
further. 

Last,  but  not  least,  comes  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  providing  the  machinery  for  en¬ 
abling  those  who  are  by  nature  special¬ 
ly  qualified  to  undertake  the  higher 
branches  of  industrial  work,  to  reach 
the  position  in  which  they  may  render 
that  service  to  the  community.  If  all 
our  educational  expenditure  did  noth¬ 
ing  but  pick  one  man  of  scientific  or  in¬ 
ventive  genius,  each  year,  from  amidst 
the  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of 
water,  and  give  him  the  chance  of  mak¬ 
ing  the  best  of  his  inborn  faculties,  it 
would  be  a  very  good  investment.  If 
there  is  one  such  child  among  the  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  our  annual  in¬ 
crease,  it  would  be  worth  any  money  to 
drag  him  either  from  the  slough  of 
misery  or  from  the  hotbed  of  wealth. 


and  teach  him  to  devote  himself  to  the 
service  of  his  people.  Here,  again,  we 
have  made  a  beginning  with  our  scholar¬ 
ships  and  the  like,  and  need  only  follow 
in  the  tracks  already  worn. 

The  programme  of  industrial  develop¬ 
ment  briefly  set  forth  in  the  preceding 
pages  is  not  what  Kant  calls  a  '*  Him- 
gespinnst,”  a  cobweb  spun  in  the  brain 
of  a  Utopian  philosopher.  More  or 
less  of  it  has  taken  bodily  shape  in  many 
parts  of  the  country,  and  there  are 
towns  of  no  great  size  or  wealth  in  the 
manufacturing  districts  (Keighley  forex- 
ample)  in  which  almost  the  whole  of  it 
has,  for  some  time,  been  carried  out  so 
far  as  'the  means  at  the  disposal  of  the 
energetic  and  public-spirited  men  who 
have  taken  the  matter  in  hand,  permit¬ 
ted.  The  thing  can  be  done  ;  I  have 
endeavored  to  show  good  grounds  for 
the  belief  that  it  must  be  done,  and  that 
speedily,  if  we  wish  to  hold  our  own  in 
the  war  of  industry.  I  doubt  not  that 
it  will  be  done,  whenever  its  absolute 
necessity  becomes  as  apparent  to  all 
those  who  are  absorbed  in  the  actual 
business  of  industrial  life  as  it  is  to  some 
of  the  lookers-on. — Nineteenth  Century. 
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Among  the  most  interesting  pictures 
of  life  and  character  in  literature  are 
the  memoirs  of  individuals — adventu¬ 
rers,  or  at  least  of  men  adventurous — in 
courts  and  camps,  of  the  fifteenth,  six¬ 
teenth,  and  seventeenth  centuries,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  France,  many  of  which  have 
come  down  to  us,  most  suggestive  to 
the  writer  of  novel  or  drama,  and  tinged 
with  the  characteristics  of  that  lively 
people.  They  are  racy  of  the  soil  and 
period,  and  are  written  in  a  style  at 
once  vigorous  and  naive.  They  are  in¬ 
tensely  interesting,  and  even  instructive, 
as  pictures  of  life  and  character  in  an 
age  when  the  freedom  of  manners 
afforded  the  opportunity  for  the  fullest 
development  of  both,  and  when  the  polit¬ 
ical  and  social  circumstances  of  the 

*  M/moiret  de  M.  U  Comte  de  Rochefort :  con- 
tenant  ce  qui  s’est  pass6  de  plus  particulier 
sous  le  Ministre  du  Cardinal  de  Richelieu.  Sec¬ 
ond  edition.  Cologne  :  chez  Pierre  Marteau. 
1700. 


day  were  singularly  favorable  to  dra¬ 
matic  incident  and  to  strongly  marked 
individuality  in  the  actor  in  the  various 
scenes  they  represent. 

The  memoirs  of  Brantdme,  Bassom- 
pierre,  D’Artagnan,  and  Bussy-Kabutin 
are  known  to  all  those  who  are  interest¬ 
ed  especially  in  this  period,  and  proba¬ 
bly,  in  a  lesser  degree,  those  of  the 
Comte  de  Rochefort,  the  subject  of  our 
present  notice  ;  to  the  public  generally, 
however,  they  are  almost  or  quite  un¬ 
known,  and  we  are  tempted  to  think 
that  a  few  extracts  from  them  may  not 
be  unacceptable. 

The  Comte  de  Rochefort  appears  to 
have  been  a  gentleman  of  good  Gascon 
family,  poor  in  purse, but  proud  of  line¬ 
age,  skilled  in  arms,  practised  in  them 
as  usual  from  early  youth,  and  accom¬ 
plished  in  all  the  arts  born  of  the  court 
and  the  camp  ;  brave  and  loyal,  but 
delighting  in  intrigue  ;  full  of  resource, 
at  once  subtle  in  plan  and  hardy  and 
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dexterous  in  execution  ;  in  fact,  a  genu* 
ine  Gascon.  A  singular  adventure,  in 
which  these  qualities  came  out  strongly, 
made  his  name  and  character  known, 
and  led  to  his  appearance  at  Court  and 
to  his  introduction  to  Cardinal  de 
Richelieu. 

The  great  Cardinal  at  once  detected 
the  capabilities  of  the  man,  and  the  use 
to  which  he  might  be  put,  and  at  once 
engaged  him  for  the  perilous  employ¬ 
ment  of  a  spy  ;  and  his  adventures  in 
this  capacity,  especially  in  the  case  of 
the  Cinq  Mars  Conspiracy,  are  full  of 
interest.  At  the  death  of  Richelieu  he 
passed  subsequently  into  the  service  of 
his  successor,  Mazarin,  and  his  life  and 
adventures  under  that  Minister,  social 
as  well  as  political,  ate  equally  interest¬ 
ing  and  instructive,  and  are  eminently 
worthy  of  perusal,  not  only  on  account 
of  the  incidents  themselves,  but  for  the 
light  they  throw  on  the  character  and 
characteristics  of  the  day. 

Cardinal  de  Richelieu,  Prime  Minister 
to  Louis  the  Thirteenth,  and  who  prac¬ 
tically  ruled  France  for  twenty  years, 
until  his  death  in  1642,  was,  as  every 
body  knows,  constantly  mixed  up  in 
many  very  curious  political  intrigues. 
Among  his  particularly  confidential  ser¬ 
vants,  perhaps  the  one  who  was  most 
trusted  by  the  Cardinal,  and  the  one 
who,  more  than  any  other  of  his  ser¬ 
vants,  enjoyed  his  conhdence,  was  the 
Comte  de  Rochefort,  who  was  employed 
by  him  in  many  very  secret  transactions. 
Rochefort,  who  entered  the  Cardinal's 
service  when  quite  a  boy,  outlived  his 
master  by  many  years,  and  at  last,  a 
very  old  man,  ended  his  days  in  a  relig- 
tous  house.  In  the  year  tyoo  his  auto¬ 
biography  was  published  at  Cologne,  and 
the  book  contains  a  record  of  many 
curious  and  interesting  matters,  more 
especially  connected  with  the  Ministry 
of  Cardinal  de  Richelieu  and  the  times 
of  Louis  the  Thirteenth. 

Rochefort  was  hist  taken  into  the 
Cardinal’s  service  as  a  page,  but  the 
Cardinal,  taking  a  special  fancy  for  the 
lad,  began  to  employ  him  almost  at  once 
upon  particular  services  that  needed  a 
considerable  amount  of  delicacy,  tact, 
and  judgment,  and  he  was,  more  than 
any  of  the  other  pages,  his  own  special 
personal  attendant. 

There  were  constantly  people  with 


whom  Cardinal  de  Richelieu  had  busi¬ 
ness,  whom  it  was  neither  very  safe  nor 
very  advisable  to  receive  at  the  Palace, 
and  many  secret  interviews  with  people 
of  this  sort  took  place  at  the  house  of  Ma¬ 
dame  d’Eguillon. 

With  regard  to  such  interviews, 
Rochefort  says  in  his  book  : — 

"  Whenever  the  Cardinal  went  to  the 
house  of  Madame  d'Eguillon  it  was 
only  I  who  accompanied  him,  and  he 
always  made  me  stay  in  the  ante-cham¬ 
ber,  where  no  one  ever  entered  without 
my  knowing  it ;  and  it  was  I  who  went 
to  fetch  those  with  whom  he  would 
speak,  and  who  made  them  go  up  and 
come  down  by  a  private  staircase  with¬ 
out  anybody  being  any  the  wiser. 

“  The  common  report  of  people  was 
that  he  was  in  love  with  this  lady,  who 
was  his  niece.  I  don’t  say  that  it  was 
not  so,  for  she  was  too  beautiful  not  to 
make  anybody  in  love  with  her  ;  but 
most  certainly  every  time  that  he  went 
to  her  house  it  was  not  simply  to  amuse 
himself.  He  was  closeted  there  with 
persons  that  he  could  not  well  have 
seen  elsewhere  without  exciting  suspi¬ 
cion  ;  that  is  to  say,  with  foreigners, 
who  came  sometimes  disguised  as  friars, 
sometimes  as  priests,  sometimes  as  mer¬ 
chants  ;  and  it  frequently  happened  that 
after  one  of  these  conferences  I  had  to 
carry  a  purse,  extremely  heavy,  to  some 
particular  place,  and  to  give  it  into  the 
hands  of  some  particular  person  who 
was  to  come  to  meet  me,  and  then  to 
come  away  again  at  once  without  saying 
anything. 

Upon  one  occasion  the  Cardinal 
ordered  me  to  go  to  the  Horse  Market 
in  Paris  to  a  house  that  he  pointed  out 
to  me.  1  was  to  go  up  to  the  fourth 
story,  and  if  I  found  a  cross  marked  in 
chalk  upon  the  door  I  was  to  come  down 
at  once  and  wait  below  until  he  should 
send  one  of  his  special  servants — a  man 
named  Sauv6— to  me.  I  went,  and 
found  it  just  as  he  had  said,  and  1  sta¬ 
tioned  myself  by  the  door  in  the  street 
with  my  cloak  drawn  over  my  face. 

*’  Sauv6  came  a  minute  or  two  after¬ 
ward,  and  asked  me  how  it  was.  I  told 
him  that  I  had  found  it  just  as  his  Emi¬ 
nence  had  desired.  Upon  that  he 
asked  me  if  I  had  seen  two  men  go  out, 
one  disguised  as  a  priest,  and  the  other 
as  an  abb^ — that  is  to  say,  the  latter 
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wearing  a  short  cloak.  I  told  him  ‘  No,’ 
to  which  he  replied  that  I  must  be  care¬ 
ful  what  I  was  about,  but  that  if  1  did 
see  them  come  out  I  could  then  go  up 
to  the  door,  but  if  not  I  was  to  remain 
sentinel  in  an  archway  on  the  other  side 
of  the  street,  from  whence  I  could  see 
the  door,  until  he  came  back.  It  was  a 
good  hour  and  a  half  before  he  did  come 
back,  but  when  he  did  come  he  was  in 
good  company,  for  he  had  a  squadron 
of  Guards  with  him,  of  which  one  part 
immediately  invested  the  house  whilst 
the  others  went  upstairs.  They  found 
in  the  room  the  two  men  that  Sauv6 
had  described  to  me,  and  they  carried 
them  off  to  the  Bastille.  On  arriving 
there  one  only  was  ordered  to  enter  ;  the 
other  received  permission  to  retire.  I 
took  this  one  on  the  morrow  ten  thou¬ 
sand  crowns  in  gold,  which  was  appar¬ 
ently  the  recompense  that  had  been 
promised  him  for  having  sold  his  com¬ 
panion.” 

Some  time  after  this,  during  the  trou¬ 
bles  of  Charles  the  First’s  reign,  Cardi¬ 
nal  de  Richelieu  was  much  engaged  in 
secret  political  intrigues  with  people  in 
this  country,  and  Rochefort  was  fre¬ 
quently  sent  by  the  Cardinal  backward 
and  forward  between  Paris  and  England 
or  Scotland  upon  business  of  a  very 
secret  character. 

He  says  in  his  book  : — 

‘‘  I  was  sent  to  England  and  to  Scot¬ 
land,  the  bearer  of  secret  despatches. 
As  things  were  in  a  very  disturbed  state 
in  those  countries,  I  was  on  one  occa¬ 
sion  arrested  by  a  party  of  soldiers  of 
King  Charles,  as  being  suspected  of 
being  in  connection  with  those  who  were 
already  in  revolt.  I  was  immediately 
searched,  but  they  found  nothing.  I 
had  my  despatches  concealed  inside  the 
saddle  of  my  horse.  This  saddle  I  had 
bad  made  in  Paris,  and  unless  they  had 
broken  the  bands,  which  were  of  two 
thicknesses  of  iron,  between  which  were 
the  letters,  thev  could  have  found  noth¬ 
ing.  They  tnoroughly  searched  the 
saddle-bags  and  everything  else,  but,  not 
discovering  the  despatches,  they  asked 
me  where  I  came  from,  where  I  was 
going  to,  and  a  thousand  other  similar 
questions.  1  replied  to  all  their  in¬ 
quiries,  as  I  was  quite  prepared  for 
them ;  and  I  told  them  that  1  was  simply  a 
young  gentleman  travelling  for  pleasure. 


This,  however,  did  not  entirely  allay 
their  suspicions,  and  I  was  arrested  and 
detained  for  four  or  five  days,  during 
the  whole  of  which  time  I  was  in  a  state 
of  very  considerable  uneasiness,  for  I 
was  engaged,  or  I  was  much  mistaken, 
upon  rather  delicate  business,  and  had 
I  chanced  to  be  found  out  I  could  pretty 
well  guess  what  my  fate  would  have  been. 

”  W^hat  a  little  reassured  me  was  the 
fact  that  my  letters  were  all  in  the  most 
difficult  cypher,  so  that  I. doubt  if  the 
devil  himself  could  have  made  them  out. 
There  was  no  alphabet  of  any  kind 
such  as  would  ordinarily  be  used.  A 
single  dash  of  the  pen  might  have  signi¬ 
fied  twenty  different  words,  and  it  was 
only  those  who  possessed  the  key  who 
could  by  any  possibility  know  anything 
at  all. 

*'  To  explain  how  this  was  managed 
one  must  know  that  both  the  writer  and 
the  receiver  of  the  despatch  were  pro¬ 
vided  with  exactly  similar  copies  of  a 
certain  work  of  St.  Augustine’s.  It  was 
then  pre-arranged  that  a  dash  of  the  pen 
should  signify  one  entire  word  from  a 
line  of  St.  Augustine  ;  and,  in  order  to 
know  what  word  it  was,  the  number  of 
the  page  was  placed  below  the  dash. 
After  the  dash  was  written  the  number 
of  the  line,  counting  down  from  the  top, 
and  then  the  number  of  the  word  in 
that  line. 

“  For  example,  if  it  were  the  word 
‘  have,’  and  this  word  occurred  in  the 
tenth  page  of  St.  Augustine,  at  the  tenth 
line  down  from  the  top,  and  was  the 
fifth  word  along  the  line,  the  indication 
would  be  made  in  this  manner  : — 

- 10.5 

10. 

”  One  may  imagine  that  it  would  have 
required  rather  more  than  ordinary 
acuteness  for  any  one  to  have  divined 
our  business.  At  the  same  time  1  could 
not  but  feel  very  uneasy,  for  I  foresaw 
very  well  that  if  they  did  chance  to  find 
the  letters  they  would  be  more  inquisi¬ 
tive  than  ever  to  find  out  what  they 
contained. 

**  As  good  luck  would  have  it,  how¬ 
ever,  they  not  only  found  nothing,  but 
they  appeared  to  think,  from  my  youth, 
that  1  probably  should  be  incapable  of 
this  kind  of  negotiation,  co  they  released 
me,  and  I  delivered  my  despatches  in 
safety,  and  carried  back  the  answers. 
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“  I  was  well  paid  for  this  journey, 
the  Cardinal  giving  me  an  ordet  for  two 
thousand  crowns." 

A  little  further  on,  referring  to  the 
commencement  of  the  Civil  War  in  Eng¬ 
land,  Rochefort  says  :  — 

"  I  don't  know  whether  my  journejs 
had  anything  to  do  with  it,  but  a  great 
stir  was  already  commencing  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  in  Scotland,  and  both  coun¬ 
tries  were  very  soon  full  of  disorder  and 
confusion,  so  much  so  indeed  that  King 
Charles,  who  had  already  given  us  marks 
of  his  ill-will  upon  several  occasions, 
very  soon  had  so  much  on  his  hands  at 
home  that  he  had  no  need  to  seek  any¬ 
thing  else  elsewhere. 

"  VVhat  confirmed  me  in  the  suspicion 
that  the  Cardinal  had  some  part  or  other 
in  this  rebellion  in  England  was  some¬ 
thing  that  happened  to  me  about  three 
months  after  my  return.  It  was  one 
morning  when  Monseigneur  the  Cardi¬ 
nal  was  dressing,  a  time  when  I  was 
scarcely  ever  absent,  that  he  told  rne 
privately  that  I  must  go  to  the  Fau¬ 
bourg  St.  Marceau,  to  a  house  with  the 
sign  of  '  The  Woman  without  a  Head,’ 
opposite  to  a  certain  fountain  ;  that  I 
was  to  go  up  to  the  second  floor,  and 
that  I  was  to  say  to  a  man,  whom  I 
should  find  lying  in  a  bed  which  had 
yellow  curtains  to  it,  that  he  must  not 
fail  to  come  to  Madame  d’Eguillon’s 
at  eleven  o’clock  that  night. 

"  1  acquitted  myself  immediately  of 
my  commission,  and  as  I  looked  at  the 
man  I  remembered  quite  perfectly  that 
I  had  seen  him  in  Scotland.  1  think 
that  he  also  recognized  me,  for  he  looked 
at  me  with  a  fixed  attention,  as  a  man 
does  who  endeavors  to  recall  something 
to  his  memory.  We  neither  of  us,  how¬ 
ever,  said  anything  as  to  our  thoughts, 
he  contenting  himself  with  telling  me 
that  he  should  not  fail  to  be  at  the  place 
appointed  at  the  proper  time. 

'*  The  time  having  arrived  I  had  or¬ 
ders  to  be  in  attendance  at  Madame 
d’Eguillon's,  at  the  door,  so  that  I 
might  introduce  him  to  the  Cardinal’s 
private  room.  At  eleven  o’clock  pre¬ 
cisely  he  came  disguised  as  an  oublUu 
(that  is,  a  kind  of  itinerant  pastrycook, 
a  seller  of  oublies,  small  round  sweet 
cakes),  and  I  had  heard  the  cries  of  oublies 
all  along  the  street,  which  rather  deter¬ 
red  me  from  thinking  that  it  was  he  ;  but, 
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having  recognized  him,  and  he  also 
having  told  me  that  it  was  he,  I  brought 
him  in  to  the  Cardinal,  with  whom  he  re¬ 
mained  closeted  until  four  o’clock  in 
the  morning. 

"The  people  of  Monseigneur  had 
had  orders  to  go  home,  which  gave  rise 
once  more  to  the  scandal  about  him  and 
his  niece  ;  and,  besides  that,  we  had 
taken  the  keys,  in  order  to  go  out  when 
we  chose,  and  this  caused  the  servants 
of  the  lady  to  be  among  the  very  first  to 
spread  the  scandal. 

”  The  conference  finished,  the  man 
came  out  of  the  Cardinal’s  private  room 
to  the  door,  where  by  his  Eminence’s 
orders,  I  had  remained  all  the  night. 
The  Cardinal  told  me  to  give  him  my 
cloak,  as  no  pastrycook  would  be  about 
at  that  time  in  the  morning,  and  to  see 
him  safely  at  least  a  couple  of  streets 
from  thence. 

"  Two  days  after  this  the  Cardinal 
spoke  to  me  again  privately,  and  told 
me  to  go  and  find  M.  de  Bullion,  the 
Superintendent  of  Finances,  and  to  tell 
him  from  him  to  give  me  the  package 
that  he  had  made  up.  When  1  received 
it  I  was  to  carry  it  into  the  Rue  de  la 
Huchette,  to  a  man  whom  I  should  find 
staying  at  the  sign  of  the  ‘  Black  Sow,’  at 
the  bottom  of  the  courtyard,  in  a  room  on 
the  first  floor.  I  went  to  M.  de  Bull¬ 
ion’s,  and  I  found  the  package  all 
ready,  but  it  was  so  heavy  that  it  re¬ 
quired  a  cart  to  carry  it.  M.  de  Bull¬ 
ion,  who  knew  that  very  well,  had 
already  procured  one,  and,  having 
placed  the  package  upon  it,  he  gave  me 
a  memorandum  of  the  amount  and  the 
description  of  the  cash  that  was  inside, 
telling  me  on  no  account  to  lose  sight 
of  the  package,  and  to  give  the  paper  to 
the  person  concerned.  Being  arrived 
at  the  ‘  Black  Sow,’  I  found  the  same 
man  who  had  come  to  Madame  d’Eguil¬ 
lon’s  disguised  as  an  oublieu  walking 
impatiently  up  and  down  the  room.  I 
gave  him  the  memorandum,  and  told 
him  that  the  package  was  at  the  door. 
He  looked  at  the  paper,  and  then  gave 
it  me  back  again,  saying  that  I  must 
have  made  some  mistake — that  it  was 
not  for  him,  and  that  it  must  be  for 
somebody  else.  I  told  him  that  1  had 
not  made  any  mistake — that  he  knew 
very  well  that  I  knew  him,  and  that  iny 
orders  were  for  him  alone.  He  recom- 
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menced  walking  up  and  down  the  room, 
frowning  and  biting  his  lips  with  an  air 
of  vexation,  repeating  :  *  It  is  not  for 
me,  sir.  You  have  nothing  to  do  but 
to  go  back  again.’  Finding  all  persua* 
sion  entirely  useless,  and  it  being  quite 
impossible  to  arrange  matters,  I  did  as 
he  advised,  and,  after  having  left  the 
package  with  M.  de  Bullion,  I  went  to 
inform  the  Cardinal  of  what  had  hap¬ 
pened.  He  asked  me  if  I  had  the  mem¬ 
orandum,  and,  having  told  him  ‘  yes,’ 
he  looked  at  it,  and  fell  at  once  into  a 
most  furious  rage  with  M.  de  Bullion, 
saying  that  he  should  advise  him  an¬ 
other  time  to  do  what  he  was  told.  He 
sent  me  to  fetch  himy immediately,  and 
he  asked ^him  why  he  had  only  sent  five 
hundred  thousand  francs  instead  of  six 
hundred  thousand  (j^24,ooo),  as  he 
had  told  him.  De  Bullion  replied  that 
his  Eminence  had  told  him  two  days 
ago,  as  it  appeared  to  him,  that  he  was  to 
make  the  twst  bargain  he  could  in  the 
matter  ;  that  he  thought  that  the  sum 
he  had  sent  would  have  been  sufficient, 
but  that,  if  it  was  not,  he  would  of 
course  send  the  remainder. 

I  fully  believe  that  M.  de  Bullion 
had  really  intended  to  have  placed  this 
hundred  thousand  francs  in  his  own 
pocket,  although  he  endeavored  to  per¬ 
suade  the  Cardinal  that  what  he  had 
done  was  merely  a  piece  of  good  man¬ 
agement  In  the  meantime,  while  the 
hundred  thousand  francs  were  being 
counted  out  his  Eminence  sent  me  to 
find  the  man,  and  to  tell  him  that  he 
would  have  what  he  wanted,  and  to  ex¬ 
plain  to  him  that  it  was  entirely  the 
fault  of  M.  de  Bullion,  who  had  acted 
entirely  contrary  to  the  Cardinal’s  in¬ 
structions.  I  found  him  with  his  valise 
packed  up  ready  to  send  off.  He  ap¬ 
peared  surprised  to  see  me  again,  and 
asked  me  if  I  had  anything  to  tell  him. 
I  explained  to  him  my  mission,  which 
appeared  to  tranquillize  him  a  little. 

*  There  ought  to  be  good  faith, '  said  he 
still  angry,  ‘  in  this  world,  and  I  don’t 
understand,  after  Cardinal  de  Richelieu 
having  given  me  his  positive  word  only 
two  days  ago,  his  attempting  so  soon  to 
break  it.’  I  returned  at  once  to  M.  de 
Bullion's  to  get  the  six  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  francs,  and,  having  delivered  them 
over  to  ray  man,  I  went  back  to  his 
Eminence,  who  was  awaiting  my  return 


with  impatience,  and  who  seemed  to  be 
very  much  annoyed  at  what  had  oc¬ 
curred.” 

At  this  time  De  Rochefort  seems 
to  have  been  constantly  employed 
in  secret  political  affairs.  Soon  after 
the  termination  of  this  Scotch  business 
the  Cardinal  determined  to  send  him  to 
Brussels,  to  watch  and  to  report  upon 
certain  intrigues  that  were  believed  to 
be  going  on  between  certain  people  who 
had  been  banished  from  the  French  cap¬ 
ital  and  the  Spanish  court,  to  the  detri¬ 
ment  of  the  French  King.  He  says  : — 

”  The  Cardinal  told  me  one  day  to 
pack  up  my  things,  and  to  hold  myself 
in  readiness  to  take  a  short  journey. 
This  was  to  go  to  Brussels.  The  Car¬ 
dinal  suspected  that  Madame  de  Chev- 
reuse,  who  had  been  obliged  to  retire 
to  that  city  in  consequence  of  her  many 
intrigues  in  Paris,  was  still  keeping  up 
communications  with  some  influential 
people  in  Paris,  and  he  gave  me  in¬ 
structions  as  to  what  I  should  do  to 
find  this  out. 

“  In  order  to  prevent  any  suspicions 
as  to  why  I  took  this  journey,  he  or¬ 
dered  me  to  disguise  myself  as  a  Capu¬ 
chin,  and,  in  order  to  make  the  brother 
that  he  wished  me  to  have  as  a  com¬ 
panion  believe  that  I  really  was  a  monk, 
he  made  me  put  on  the  habit  some  two 
or  three  days  before  I  left ;  and  I  was 
then  lodged  at  the  Capuchins,  in  the 
Rue  St.  Honor6,  as  though  I  had  come 
up  from  some  monastery  in  the  prov¬ 
inces.  The  Superior,  who  was  bribed 
by  Father  Joseph,  a  favorite  of  the  Car¬ 
dinal’s,  received  me  as  one  of  his  ’  relig¬ 
ions,’  and  after'  I  had  received  my  final 
instructions  through  this  Father  Joseph, 
who  was  mixed  up  in  a  good  many  other 
things  besides  saying  his  Breviary,  I 
left  for  Brussels  armed  with  a  recom¬ 
mendation  from  the  convent,  but  with 
neither  much  strength  nor  with  much 
inclination  to  make  this  journey  on  foot. 
This,  however,  was  a  necessity,  for  fear 
of  letting  the  little  monk  who  was  with 
me  know  what  a  very  bad  ‘  religious  ’  I 
was  ;  but,  not  being  able  to  stand  so 
much  fatigue,  and  not  being  accustomed 
to  beg  for  dinner  and  supper  for  the 
love  of  God,  I  heartily  cursed  the  whole 
business  a  thousand  times  a  day,  and 
should  have  been  very  glad  to  have 
been  well  out  of  the  intrigue  altogether. 
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“  I  arrived,  however,  after  a  inarch 
of  fifteen  days,  and,  although  it  must 
have  set  a  very  bad  example  in  the  con* 
vent,  I  immediately  went  to  bed,  and  I 
stayed  there  for  two  whole  days  without 
being  able  to  get  up.  I  was  tortured 
besides  by  having  found  about  the  most 
villainous  bed  in  the  whole  world  to  lie 
on — I,  who  had  always  been  accustomed 
to  sleep  comfortably  at  night ;  while,  to 
fill  up  my  ill-luck,  I  was  after  that 
obliged  to  assist  at  church,  so  that  I 
thoroughly  hated  the  whole  affair  from 
beginning  to  end.  I  made  the  acquaint¬ 
ance,  however,  of  some  French  people 
who  came  to  the  convent.  Among 
them  was  a  certain  Marquis  de  La- 
Icques.  This  was  precisely  the  man  that 
I  was  in  search  of.  He  was  the  favor¬ 
ite  or  the  lover  of  Madame  de  Chev- 
reuse,  and  he  was  also  in  the  good 
graces  of  the  Archduke  himself.  The 
desire  of  the  Cardinal  was  that  I  should 
detach  him  from  the  Archduke’s  inter¬ 
ests,  and,  if  possible,  that  I  should  per* 
suade  him  to  enter  into  negotiations 
with  the  Cardinal.  LaIcques,  whom 
therefore  I  was  dying  to  accost,  gave 
me  that  satisfaction  himself,  by  coming 
up  to  me  and  asking  me  some  indiffer¬ 
ent  questions  about  the  convent.  I  did 
not  fail  to  profit  by  the  occasion.  I  in¬ 
terested  him,  and  he  took  pleasure  in 
listening  to  me,  and  came  again  pretty 
frequently.  Up  till  then  I  had  not 
dared  to  make  myself  known,  but  he 
saved  me  all  trouble  on  that  score,  by 
asking  me  one  day  if  I  would  take 
charge  of  some  letters  that  were  of 
great  consequence,  and  would  carry 
them  for  him  into  France. 

**  I  told  him  that  I  should  be  de¬ 
lighted  to  render  him  any  service,  but 
that  I  dared  not  do  this,  the  danger 
being  too  apparent.  He  did  everything 
he  could  to  persuade  me,  but  I  always 
excused  myself  in  order  to  make  him 
the  more  anxious,  and  that  at  the  same 
time  he  might  have  less  suspicion.  He 
pressed  me  again  and  again,  but  I  still 
raised  objections,  and  to  support  my 
refusal  I  told  him  that,  even  if  I  should 
promise  him  to  do  it,  it  would  not  de¬ 
pend  upon  myself  alone — that  I  was 
bound  to  obey  the  Superior ;  and  be¬ 
sides,  under  what  possible  pretext  could 
1  return  to  France,  1,  who,  as  he  very 
well  knew,  could  not  please  myself  ? 


It  was  precisely  there  that  he 
thought  he  had  me,  for  he  answered 
that,  if  that  were  the  only  difficulty,  it 
could  very  easily  be  arranged  without 
my  mixing  myself  up  in  it  at  all ;  that  I 
had  only  to  give  him  my  word,  and  he 
would  do  whatever  was  necessary.  It 
was  a  good  while  before  I  did  give  him 
my  word,  and,  feigning  then  only  to  do 
so  at  his  urgent  solicitation,  I  agreed  to 
speak  to  the  Superior,  who,  being  solic¬ 
ited  by  the  Archduke  himself,  did  not 
care  to  refuse  him  what  he  asked.  It 
was  then  resolved  that  I  should  pretend 
to  be  obliged  to  go  to  Forges,  and  that 
I  should  give  notice  to  the  person  whose 
address  Laicques  gave  me  to  come 
there  to  fetch  his  letters.  They  then 
gave  me  a  brother  for  a  companion,  and 
we  started  off  for  Forges. 

**  Halfway  between  Brussels  and 
Forges,  Monseigneur  the  Cardinal  sent, 
in  accordance  with  a  letter  that  I  had 
privately  written  him,  a  courier  to  meet 
me,  to  whom  I  gave  the  packet  that  I 
had  received  from  Laicques.  He 
opened  it,  and  closed  it  again  properly 
after  satisfying  himself  of  its  contents. 
He  then  returned  it  to  me,  and  ordered 
me  to  give  the  notice  of  my  coming  to 
the  person  to  whom  it  was  addressed. 
This  was  a  person  named  Pierre,  calling 
himself  an  advocate,  living  in  an  out-of- 
the-way  street  near  the  Place  MauberL 
This  man  at  once  left  Paris  to  come  to 
meet  me  ;  but  long  before  I  saw  him 
there  was  already  a  man  keeping  him 
in  view  and  taking  note  of  all  that  he 
did. 

‘‘  He  received  his  letters,  and  as  he 
suspected  nothing  he  alighted,  on  his 
return  to  Paris,  at  the  house  of  the  Comte 
de  Chalais,  Grand  Master  of  the  Robes, 
which  made  it  pretty  clear  that  the 
packet  was  for  him.  This  suspicion 
was  increased  by  the  discovery  that  this 
man  Pierre  had  formerly  been  his  ser¬ 
vant.  But  one  had  no  occasion  to 
search  very  far,  for  the  Comte  de  Cha¬ 
lais  answered  the  letters  himself,  and, 
his  answers  being  intercepted,  the  Car¬ 
dinal  recognized  his  handwriting. 

“  The  Cardinal  was  pretty  much  as¬ 
tonished  at  the  things  that  he  read 
inside,  where  it  was  duly  arranged  to 
dethrone  the  King,  to  marry  his  wife  to 
the  Duke  of  Orleans,  and,  as  for  the 
Cardinal  himself,  his  death  was  to  be 
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the  signal  for  the  conspiracy  to  break 
out.  This  was  quite  enough  to  seal 
the  fate  of  Chalais,  and  the  King  would 
have  had  him  axrested  there  and  then, 
but  the  Cardinal  having  advised  him  to 
have  a  little  patience,  in  order  that  they 
might  discover  his  accomplices,  the 
King  consented  upon  condition  that  he 
was  not  lost  sight  of,  for  fear  of  his  es¬ 
caping.  Meanwhile,  to  draw  him  away 
from  Paris,  he  was  sent,  under  some 
pretext,  a  journey  into  Brittany,  being 
watched  all  the  while,  and  I  returned  to 
Brussels  to  carry  back  my  despatches. 

“  The  Comte  de  Chalais,  far  from 
having  any  suspicion  of  the  ill-fortune 
that  threatened  him,  and  following  the 
advice  conveyed  in  the  letters  Pierre 
had  brought  him,  sent  into  Spain  to 
complete  the  treaty  that  had  been  rough¬ 
ly  sketched  out  in  Brussels,  and  of  which 
the  King  of  Spain  had  been  informed 
by  an  express  courier  that  the  Queen 
had  sent  him.  The  Queen  herself  was 
deep  in  the  conspiracy — that  is  to  say, 
so  far  as  the  design  of  exterminating 
Cardinal  de  Richelieu  was  concerned. 
As  for  the  rest,  she  was  probably  inno¬ 
cent  enough,  and,  so  far  from  desiring 
to  marry  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  she  was 
doing  all  that  she  could  to  marry  him  to 
her  sister,  the  Infanta  of  Spain. 

“  The  King  of  Spain  accorded  to  the 
Comte  de  Chalais  all  that  he  asked  of 
him  ;  but  no  time  was  given  him  to 
enjoy  any  of  his  hopes,  for  his  courier 
was  arrested  immediately  upon  his  re¬ 
turn,  and  the  Cardinal,  having  quite 
enough  to  convict  Chalais,  cut  od  his 
head. 

“  I  was  in  Brussels  when  all  this  hap¬ 
pened,  and  as  I  knew  that  I  had  had  a 
good  deal  to  do  wth  the  business,  I 
was  not  without  some  apprehensions 
that  they  would  retaliate  on  me  if  by 
any  chance  they  came  to  find  me  out. 
One  may,  however,  imagine  how  bored 
I  was  in  the  convent,  notwithstanding 
that  from  time  to  time  fresh  orders 
came  to  me  from  his  Eminence.  One 
day,  however,  when  I  was  out  walking, 
two  or  three  gentlemen  passed  me,  and 
one  of  them  turning  round  to  look  at 
me — ‘  My  faith  !’  said  he  to  the  others, 
'  that’s  De  Rochefort  himself  ;  there  is 
no  doubt  about  it.’  I  scarcely  beard 
more  than  my  name,  as,  instead  of 
turning  to  look  behind  me,  I  walked  on 


as  fast  as  I  could,  and  turned  down  the 
first  street  1  came  to.  I  had  my  wallet 
at  my  back.  This  I  took  off  and  threw 
in  at  a  doorway,  and  then,  going* in 
search  of  an  old  clothes  man,  1  whis* 
pered  to  him  that  if  he  would  sell  me 
a  suit  of  clothes  1  would  pay  him  what¬ 
ever  he  asked,  for  I  always  had  my 
purse  with  me,  and  it  was  always  full, 
so  that,  in  this  point  at  least,  1  was  not 
a  Capuchin.  The  desire  of  making  a 
little  money  overcame  any  scruples  that 
the  old  man  might  have  had  as  to  help¬ 
ing  a  Capuchin  to  escape,  for  he  firmly 
believed  that  I  was  a  monk  who  wished 
to  throw  his  habit  to  the  dogs  ;  so  he 
sold  me  a  suit  of  clothes  for  three  tiroes 
their  value.  I  selected  a  Spanish  suit, 
and,  after  he  had  given  me  a  shirt  and 
a  cravat,  he  went  out  to  purchase  for 
me  a  wig,  a  sword,  and  a  pair  of  boots, 
which  were  the  only  things  that  he 
lacked.  In  this  trim  I  hurried  to  the  post, 
where  I  engaged  a  horse,  and,  walking 
on  ahead  of  the  post-boy,  I  got  out  of 
Brussels  as  quickly  as  I  could.” 

Rochefort  was  well  paid  for  this  affair, 
the  Cardinal  giving  him  two  thousand 
louis  d’or,  besides  bestowing  on  him 
many  other  special  marks  of  his  favor. 

A  little  farther  on  in  his  book  Roche¬ 
fort  gives  us  a  very  graphic  account  of 
the  secret  mission  upon  which  he  was 
employed  in  the  matter  of  the  Cinq 
Mars  Conspiracy  by  Cardinal  de  Riche¬ 
lieu.  He  says  : 

”  I  used  to  go  sometimes  of  an  even¬ 
ing,  to  amuse  myself,  to  the  Luxem¬ 
bourg,  and  I  had  a  custom,  which,  as  it 
turned  out,  was  rather  a  fortunate  one. 
In  order  not  to  give  any  scandal  I 
always  left  the  Cardinal’s  servants  who 
accompanied  me,  and  dismounted  some 
little  way  before  I  got  to  the  gate  of  the 
fair,  and  I  then  went  the  rest  of  the  way 
by  myself  on  foot. 

”  One  night,  as  I  was  walking  back 
to  rejoin  my  servants,  I  saw  go  out  of 
the  Luxembourg  a  man,  whom  I  imme¬ 
diately  recognized  as  having  seen  in 
Brussels,  and  whom  I  knew  to  be  en¬ 
gaged  in  secret  political  business.  The 
unseasonable  hour,  for  it  was  nearly 
two  o’clock  in  the  morning,  satisfying 
me  that  a  man  of  that  character  did  not 
go  there  for  nothing,  1  immediately  on 
my  return  called  up  Monseigneur  the 
Cardinal,  and  advised  him  of  what  1  had 
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seen.  He  told  me  that  I  had  done  very 
wrong  not  to  have  followed  him.  I 
told  him  that  I  should  have  done  so, 
but  that  he  saw  that  he  was  seen,  so 
that  I  judged  it  better  not  to  increase 
his  suspicions.  He  told  me  then  that  I 
had  done  quite  right,  and,  recalling  his 
remark,  he  asked  me  his  age,  the  color 
of  his  hair,  his  height,  and  in  fact 
everything  that  might  serve  to  identify 
him.  I  told  him  all  these  matters,  and 
he  sent  orders  to  the  post,  to  all  the  car* 
riers,  and  to  all  the  drivers  of  hired 
coaches,  to  give  information  if  he  should 
present  himself  to  go  out  of  Paris.  We 
also  placed  men  at  all  the  roads  to  see 
that  he  did  not  leave  in  any  other  kind 
of  carriage. 

**  I  judged  from  all  these  precautions 
that  the  Cardinal  must  have  some  very 
urgent  reason  for  wishing  to  secure  him, 
and,  seeing  that  he  wanted  to  place 
some  sentinel  near  to  the  Luxembourg, 
which  would  probably  be  the  most 
likely  place  to  find  him,  I  told  him  that 
there  was  no  one  so  fit  as  myself  to 
render  him  this  service,  as  I  knew  the 
man,  and  was  quite  certain  that  he 
would  not  escape  me.  He  said  that 
that  was  quite  true  ;  but  that  he  also 
might  recognize  me,  in  which  case  he 
would  get  suspicious,  and  so  might  pos* 
sibly  be  able  to  escape.  In  order  to 
dispel  this  fear  from  his  mind,  and  to 
prevent  his  still  desiring  to  send  any* 
body  else,  I  explained  to  him  that  it  was 
not  at  all  clear  to  me  but  that  those 
whom  he  might  charge  with  his  orders 
might  possibly  let  him  pass  without  rec¬ 
ognizing  him  ;  but,  should  I  disguise  my¬ 
self  as  I  had  it  in  my  mind  to  do,  I  would 
defy  even  the  most  suspicious  to  sus¬ 
pect  anything.  He  asked  me  what  I 
proposed  to  do  ;  to  which  I  replied  that 
I  should  disguise  myself  as  a  very  poor 
man,  and  that,  lying  in  the  mud  as 
a  miserable  cripple,  it  would  be  very  easy 
to  look  each  person  in  the  face. 

“  The  Cardinal  highly  approved  of 
this  design,  and,  having  expressed  a 
wish  to  see  me  in  my  metamorphose,  I 
caused  to  be  secretly  brought  two  old 
crutches,  a  suit  of  clothes  all  rags  and 
tatters,  and,  in  short,  all  the  necessary 
accessories,  and,  dressing  for  my  part  as 
if  I  had  previously  well  studied  it,  I 
showed  myself  to  his  Eminence,  when  he 
told  me  to  go,  and  that  if  I  should  succeed 


I  should  render  him  the  greatest  service 
that  I  had  ever  rendered  him  in  my  life. 
This  was  enough  to  excite  me,  and, 
having  made  choice  of  my  field  of  ac¬ 
tion,  I  took  up  my  position  at  the 
corner  of  the  Rue  de  Tournon,  and 
began  to  put  on  a  most  cadaverous  face, 
and  to  utter  cries  as  though  I  were  in 
the  greatest  misery  and  poverty.  Sev¬ 
eral  charitable  people  gave  me  alms  ; 
but  a  number  of  carriages  driving  up,  I 
was  afraid  that  my  man  might  pass  in 
without  my  seeing  him,  so  1  got  up  and 
went  nearer  to  the  gates.  I  placed  my¬ 
self  then  as  near  to  the  gates  as  possi¬ 
ble,  but  the  Swiss,  hearing  my  cries, 
wanted  to  send  me  off.  I,  however, 
promised  not  to  make  so  much  noise, 
and  he  then  let  me  remain.  I  came 
here  for  three  days  and  three  nights 
without  seeing  anything.  I  then 
thought  that  he  might  possibly  enter  by 
the  Porte  des  Carmes,  and  I  therefore 
changed  my  post.  That  very  night  I 
saw  him  come  with  a  key,  and  open  the 
door  himself  and  go  in. 

“  Monseigneur  the  Cardinal  had 
given  me  a  man  who  came  every  few 
minutes  to  learn  if  I  had  seen  anything, 
and,  besides  that,  he  had  men  posted 
from  street  to  street  to  relieve  each 
other  in  case  that  it  might  be  necessary 
to  follow  him,  so  that,  everything  being 
so  well  arranged,  I  had  now  only  to 
watch  for  his  coming  out.  An  hour 
after  this  I  saw  another  man,  who  came 
in  the  same  way,  and  who  opened  the 
door  in  the  same  manner,  and  who 
also  went  in.  He  was  covered  up  with 
a  cloak,  which  prevented  my  being  able 
to  recognize  him,  but  I  told  the  people 
of  whom  I  have  spoken  not  to  fail  to 
follow  him  when  he  should  come  out, 
and  this  was  done  so  delicately  that  he 
went  straight  home  without  once  look¬ 
ing  behind  him.  He  was  discovered  by 
these  means  to  be  M.  deCinq  Mars,  Mas¬ 
ter  of  the  Horse  of  France,  and  the  Son 
of  Marshal  d’Essiat. 

“  Monseigneur  the  Cardinal  no 
sooner  knew  that  it  was  he  than  he  told 
me  that  Cinq  Mars  was  a  very  ungrate¬ 
ful  fellow,  and  that  he  should  perish,  or 
he  would  know  the  reason  why.  In¬ 
deed,  it  was  the  Cardinal  who  had  ad¬ 
vanced  him  at  Court,  and  as  an  act  of 
gratitude  Cinq  Mars  was  now  plotting 
his  ruin,  in  league  with  the  Duke  of 
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Orleans,  who,  after  a  thousand  in¬ 
trigues,  which  had  always  proved  fatal 
to  those  who  had  mixed  themselves  up 
in  them,  was  now  commencing  yet  one 
more,  which  probably  would  not  turn  out 
one  whit  more  favorably  for  them  than 
the  others  had. 

*'  As  to  the  other  man,  he  also  was 
followed,  and,  the  Cardinal  having 
found  out  that  he  lodged  in  the  Fau¬ 
bourg  St.  Germain,  in  the  Rue  des 
Canetes,  he  was  so  well  looked  after 
that  he  could  not  take  one  single  step 
without  its  being  known.  We  found 
out  then  a  number  of  other  rendezvous 
that  they  had,  where  a  man  named 
Fontrailles,  a  little  hunchback,  but  a 
man  who  was  always  mixed  up  in  plots 
of  some  kind  or  another,  always  assisted. 

“  It  was  entirely  within  the  power  of 
Monseigneur  the  Cardinal  to  have  ar¬ 
rested  all  these  conspirators  .at  any  mo¬ 
ment  that  he  chose  ;  aiMl  I  told  him 
every  day  that  he  ought  to  put  a  stop 
in  good  time  to  the  designs  that  they 
were  planning  against  his  person.  But 
as  all  that  he  actually  knew  at  this  time 
really  amounted  to  very  little,  and  as  he 
wished  to  have  sufficient  proofs  in  his 
hand  to  convict  them,  he  sent  me  on 
the  road  to  Bayonne  to  post  men  in 
such  places  along  the  ro^  as  would 
enable  me  to  observe  who  went  and 
came  to  and  from  Spain.  Meanwhile, 
the  conspirators  in  Paris  were  continu¬ 
ally  watched.  One  day  we  found  that 
Fontrailles  was  about  to  leave  Paris, 
and  Monseigneur  caused  him  to  be  fol¬ 
lowed  to  Etampes.  It  was  found  that 
he  there  dismissed  his  carriage  and  took 
the  post,  which  made  us  judge  that  he 
was  going  into  Spain. 

“  The  man  from  Brussels  followed 
him  a  few  days  after,  and  I  instantly 
despatched  a  messenger  to  the  Cardinal 
with  the  news  that  they  had  passed,  and 
that  I  had  sent  on  other  men,  so  cans¬ 
ing  them  to  be  followed  as  far  as  Bay¬ 
onne.  It  was  an  act  of  the  very  great¬ 
est  imprudence  for  them  both  to  have 
gone  by  the  same  road,  and,  besides 
that,  the  man  from  Brussels  actually 
took  the  very  same  route  in  coming 
back  again.  As  I  had  orders  now  to 
arrest  him,  I  had  plenty  of  men  ready 
to  give  assistance  if  it  should  come  to  a 
question  of  main  force.  He  was  taken 
entirely  by  surprise,  and,  being  perfectly 


aware  that  he  was  charged  with  matters 
that  would  convict  him,  and  which 
made  him  fear,  with  very  good  reason, 
that  he  would  probably  have  to  make 
his  appearance  upon  a  scaffold,  he  took 
some  poison  that  he  had  concealed  up¬ 
on  his  person  without  my  perceiving  it, 
and  was  dead  within  a  couple  of  hours. 

1  did  what  I  could  to  save  him,  but  it 
happening  in  a  country  place,  where  no 
assistance  could  possibly  be  obtained, 
the  doctors  did  not  arrive  in  time,  and 
the  poison  had  already  taken  its  effect. 

1  found  inside  the  soles  of  his  boots 
the  original  of  a  treaty  that  Fontrailles 
had  come  to  negotiate  in  Spain  in  the 
name  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  the  Due  de 
Boilillon,  and  Cinq  Mars  ;  and  I  took 
the  Malle-Poste  immediately  to  carry  it 
to  his  Eminence,  and  to  inform  him 
myself  as  to  what  had  occurred,  taking 
the  road  into  Languedoc,  where  the 
Cardinal  was  advancing  to  meet  the 
King,  who  was  gone  to  the  siege  of 
Perpignan. 

**  I  found  his  Eminence  ill  both  in 
body  and  mind  ;  more  ill,  perhaps,  in 
the  latter  than  in  the  former,  for  Cinq 
Mars  had  done  all  that  he  could  to  pre¬ 
possess  the  King  against  him  ;  and  he 
fully  believed  that  Cinq  Mara  would 
have  killed  him  during  this  journey — 
indeed,  it  was  currently  said  that  he  had 
actually  promised  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
who  mortally  hated  the  Cardinal,  that 
he  would  do  so  ;  but,  having  lost  his 
chance  one  day  when  he  had  been  Uie- 
i-tiie  with  him  for  at  least  a  quarter  of 
an  hour,  he  could  not  hnd  another 
opportunity. 

‘  His  Eminence  sent  me  on  at  once 
to  carry  the  treaty  to  the  King,  having 
previously  taken  a  copy  of  it.  After 
he  had  told  me  all  about  his  troubles,  I 
took  the  liberty  of  representing  to  him 
that  he  would  do  better,  as  it  seemed 
to  me,  to  keep  the  original  document, 
and  to  send  the  King  the  copy,  as  one 
could  not  tell  what  would  happen  to  it ; 
and  if,  by  any  chance,  anybody  should 
take  it  away  from  me,  he  would  not 
have  anything  wherewith  to  substantiate 
what  I  should  tell  the  King.  He 
said,  however,  that  in  the  state  In 
which  matters  then  were  he  must  disa¬ 
buse  the  King  promptly,  and  that  if  he 
did  not  send  the  original  the  King 
might  not  perhaps  believe  in  the  copy. 
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After  this  answer  I  left  at  once,  and  the 
Comte  dc  Chrrost,  a  friend  of  mine, 
who  was  in  the  secret,  happening  to  be 
in  quarters,  admitted  me  to  speak  to  his 
Majesty  in  private. 

I  pretty  well  astonished  the  King 
by  the  present  I  made  him.  He  com¬ 
municated  nothing  to  anybody,  but 
asked  me  how  the  Cardinal  was.  I  told 
him  that  he  was  very  ill,  and  that  this 
alone  had  prevented  him  from  submit* 
ting  himself  to  the  commands  of  his 
Majesty. 

As  the  King  was  a  timid  prince, 
irresolute,  and  totally  incapable  of  find¬ 
ing  a  remedy  for  himself  for  even  the 
smallest  things,  he  actually  set  off  at 
once  to  meet  the  Cardinal,  although*  the 
siege  of  Perpignan  was  not  finished,  in 
order  that  he  might  be  able  to  see  him 
without  a  minute’s  delay,  and  he  told 
me  to  precede  him,  and  to  take  care  not 
on  any  account  to  allow  myself  to  be 
seen. 

“  I  found  the  Cardinal  on  the  road, 
and  he  was  not  so  ill  but  that  he  could 
follow  me  fairly  well  back  to  the  King. 
Being  arrived  in  the  presence  of  the 
King  and  his  suite.  Cinq  Mars  was  ar¬ 
rested,  as  was  also  M.  de  Thou,  to 
whom  he  had  confided  his  secret. 

*‘  The  prosecution  of  Cinq  Mars  and 
De  Thou  at  once  proceeded,  and  they 
were  conducted  to  Lyons.  The  youth 
of  the  one — for  Cinq  Mars  was  not 
more  than  two-and-twenty — and  the  hon¬ 
esty  of  the  other  caused  a  general 
feeling  of  compassion  for  their  misfor¬ 
tune  ;  and,  as  the  Cardinal  was  not 
particularly  beloved  by  everybody,  his 
cruelty  was  spoken  of  rather  than  his 
justice.  They,  however,  were  con¬ 


demned  ;  and  they  cut  off  the  head  of 
Cinq  Mars  and  the  head  of  M.  de  Thou 
the  same  day.  The  Due  de  Boiiillon, 
who  had  been  arrested  in  Italy,  would 
have  run  the  risk  of  the  same  thing  if 
he  had  not  given  up  his  place  of  Sedan 
to  save  himself.  I  was  surprised  that 
Monseigneur  the  Cardinal  should  have 
pardoned  him  after  having  received  on 
various  occasions* very  decided  marks  of 
his  ill-will,  for  this  was  not  the  first 
time  that  the  Duke  had  troubled  the 
State,  and  even  joined  the  most  partic¬ 
ular  enemies  of  his  Eminence  ;  but  all 
that  one  can  say  is  that,  when  it  did  not 
detract  from  the  greatness  of  the  King, 
nor  from  the  importance  of  the  State, 
his  Eminei>ce  remembered  no  more  in¬ 
juries  directed  merely  against  himself. 
Be  it  as  it  may,  however,  he  was  a  man 
born  to  gpve  a  beginning  to  that  great¬ 
ness  to  which  we  see  France  rais^  to¬ 
day,  and  all  good  Frenchmen  ought 
to  have  wished  him  immortal.  But 
God,  who  gives  a  limit  to  all  things, 
having  determined  from  all  eternity 
which  one  he  must  take  away  from  us, 
the  Cardinal  passed  from  this  world  to 
the  other,  to  the  intense  regret  of  all  his 
servants.  It  was  something  sufficiently 
strange,  when  one  considers  that  this 
great  Minister,  who  had  found  affairs 
in  the  most  pitiable  condition  when  he 
took  the  helm,  had  reduced  the  Hugue¬ 
nots  to  obedience,  had  taken  away 
Portugal,  Catalonia,  and  Alsace  from 
the  House  of  Austria,  had  saved  Italy, 
and  in  short  had  done  so  many  miracles 
that  posterity  began  to  acknowledge 
that  a  man  who  could  do  such  great 
things  must  have  possessed  supernatoral 
qualities.” — WestmtHster  Review. 
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One-fifth  of  the  human  race  dwells 
in  India,  and  every  fifth  Indian  at  least 
is  a  Mahommedan,  yet  many  people 
contend  that  Islam  is  not  a  creed  which 
propagates  itself  vigorously  in  the  great 
Peninsula.  Where  do  they  imagine  that 
the  fifty,  odd  millions  of  Mussulmans 
in  India  came  from  ?  Not  lo  per  cent 
of  them  even  claim  to  be  the  descend¬ 
ants  of  immigrants,  whether  Arab,  Per¬ 
sian,  or  Pathan,  and  of  that  lo  per  cent 


probably  half  are  descendants  only  by 
adoption,  the  warrior  chiefs  who  fol¬ 
lowed  successful  invaders  allowing  their 
bravest  adherents,  if  Mussulmans,  to 
enrol  themselves  in  their  own  clans. 
.Almost  all,  moreover,  are  half-breeds, 
the  proportion  of  women  who  entered 
India  with  the  invaders  having  been  ex¬ 
ceedingly  small.  The  remainder — that 
is,  at  least  90  per  cent  of  the  whole  body 
— are  Indians  by  blood,  m  much  chil- 
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dren  of  the  soil  as  the  Hindoos,  retain* 
ing  many  of  the  old  pagan  superstitions, 
and  only  Mussulmans  because  their  an* 
cestors  embraced  the  faith  of  the  great 
Arabian.  They  embraced  it  too  for  the 
most  part  from  conviction.  There  is  a 
popular  idea  in  this  country  that  India 
was  at  some  time  or  other  invaded  from 
the  North  by  a  mighty  conqueror,  who 
set  up  the  throne  of  the  Great  Mogul, 
and  compelled  multitudes  lo  accept 
Islam  at  the  point  of  the  sword  ;  but 
this  is  an  illusion.  Mahommed  author¬ 
ized  conversion  by  force,  and  Islam 
owes  its  political  importance  to  the 
sword,  but  its  spread  as  a  faith  is  not 
due  mainly  to  compulsion.  Mankind  is 
not  so  del^sed  as  that  theory  would  as¬ 
sume,  and  the  Arab  conquerors  were  in 
many  countries  resisted  to  the  death, 
llie  pagan  tribes  of  Arabia  saw  in  Ma¬ 
hommed’  s  victories  proof  that  his  creed 
was  divine,  and  embraced  it  with  a 
startling  ardor  of  conviction  ;  but  out¬ 
side  Arabia  the  bulk  of  the  common 
people  who  submitted  to  the  Khalifs 
either  retained  their  faith,  as  in  Asia 
Minor,  or  were  extirpated,  as  in  Persia 
and  on  the  southern  shore  of  the  Medi¬ 
terranean.  The  Arabs  colonized  on 
an  enormous  scale,  and,  being  careless 
what  women  they  took,'  mixed  their 
blood  freely,  so  that  in  Syria,  Egypt, 
the  Soudan,  and  the  enormous  territory 
stretching  from  Barca  to  Tangier  the 
population  is  essentially  Arab  with  more 
or  less  of  crossing.  The  Tartars  were 
persuaded,  not  conquered,  and  they  and 
the  Arabs  are  still  the  dominant  races 
of  the  Mussulman  world  which  has  con¬ 
verted  no  European  race  except  a  few 
Albanians — with  all  their  intellectual 
superiority  and  their  military  successes, 
the  Arabs  never  converted  Spain — and 
has  gained  its  converts  in  China  and  in 
Africa  almost  exclusively  by  preaching. 
It  was  the  same  in  India.  Here  and 
there,  as  in  Sind  and  Mysore,  a  small 
population  may  be  found  whose  ances¬ 
tors  were  converted  by  i>ersecotion,  and 
doubtless  successful  invaders  occasion¬ 
ally  terrified  or  bought  with  immunities 
large  groups  of  Indians.  But  that  the 
process  was  neither  general  nor  steadily 
pursued  is  proved  by  two  broad  facts — 
first,  that  India  is  not  a  Mahommedan 
country,  but  a  Hindoo  country  in  which 
Mahommedans  are  numerous  ;  and, 


secondly,  that  in  no  part  of  the  Penin¬ 
sula  can  the  distribution  of  faith  be 
fairly  considered  territorial.  Mussul¬ 
man  villages  are  everywhere  found 
among  Hindoo  villages,  and  Mussul¬ 
man  families  dwell  among  Hindoo 
families  in  a  way  which,  if  India  had 
ever  been  “converted"  systematically, 
would  have  been  impossible.  The  early 
missionaries  of  Islam  could  not  use 
force,  and,  as  to  the  invaders  who  con¬ 
quered  and  remained,  they  seldom  or 
never  wished  to  use  it,  for  the  sufficient 
reason  that  it  was  not  their  interest. 
They  wanted  to  found  principalities, 
or  kingdoms,  or  an  empire,  not  to  wage 
an  internecine  war  with  their  own  tax- 
paying  subjects,  or  to  arouse  against 
themselves  the  unconquerable  hostility 
of  the  warrior  races  of  the  gigantic  Pen¬ 
insula,  who  were,  and  who  remain, 
Hindoo.  The  truth  is  that  Mahom- 
inedan  proselytism  by  preaching  began 
in  India,  then  held  to  be  far  the  richest 
of  the  great  divisions  of  Asia,  within 
three  centuries  from  the  Hijrah,  and 
has  continued  ever  since — that  is,  for  a 
period  of  probably  nine  hundred  years 
at  least,  during  which  the  process,  now 
vigorous,  now  slackening,  has  never 
been  entirely  intermitted.  In  other 
words,  Islam,  though  often  assisted  by 
authority,  has  taken  three  times  the  time 
to  convert  a  fifth  of  the  people  of  India 
that  Christianity,  though  constantly  suf¬ 
fering  persecution,  took  to  convert  the 
Roman  Empire.  Islam  probably  never 
advanced  with  the  speed  of  Christianity 
when  first  contending  with  paganism, 
and  certainly  never  with  the  speed  with 
which  the  faith  spread  in  the  tenth  cen¬ 
tury  throughout  Russia. 

Yet  the  missionaries  of  Islam  from 
the  first  had  many  and  great  advantages. 
They  were,  if  judged  by  our  modern 
standards,  exceedingly  numerous.  The 
more  fervent  Arabs,  with  their  gift  of 
eloquence  and  their  habit  of  teaching, 
after  the  long  battle  with  the  outside 
world  had  ceased,  took  to  the  work  of 
proselytism  with  an  ardor  never  dis¬ 
played  by  modern  Christians,  and  as 
fast  as  they  made  converts  they  raised 
up  new  missionaries,  often  by  villages  at 
a  time.  Europeans  habitually  forget 
that  every  Mussulman  is  more  or  less 
of  a  missionary — that  is,  he  intensely 
desires  to  secure  converts  from  non- 
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Mussulman  peoples.  Such  converts  not 
only  increase  his  own  chance  of  heaven, 
but  they  swell  his  own  faction,  his  own 
army,  his  own  means  of  conquering, 
governing,  and  taxing  the  remainder  of 
mankind.  All  the  emotions  which  im* 
])el  a  Christian  to  proselytize  are  in  a 
Mussulman  strengthened  by  all  the  mo¬ 
tives  which  impel  a  political  leader  and 
all  the  motives  which  sway  a  recruiting 
sergeant,  until  proselytism  has  become 
a  passion  which,  whenever  success 
seems  practicable,  and  especially  suc¬ 
cess  on  a  laige  scale,  develops  in  the 
quietest  Mussulman  a  fury  of  ardor 
which  induces  him  to  break  down  every 
obstacle,  his  own  strongest  prejudices 
included,  rather  than  stand  for  an  in¬ 
stant  in  a  neophyte’s  way.  He  welcomes 
him  as  a  son,  and  whatever  his  own 
lineage,  and  whether  the  convert  be 
Negro  or  Chinaman  or  Indian  or  even 
European,  he  will  without  hesitation 
or  scruple  give  him  his  own  child  in 
marriage,  and  admit  him  fully,  frankly, 
and  finally  into  the  most  exclusive  circle 
in  the  world.  The  missionaries  of  such 
a  faith  are  naturally  numerous,  and 
when  they  first  assailed  India  they 
found,  as  they  have  done  ever  since,  a 
large  proportion  of  the  population  ready 
at  least  to  listen  to  their  words.  India 
was  occupied  then,  as  it  is  occupied 
now,  by  a  thick  population  of  many 
races,  many  tongues,  and  many  degrees 
of  civilization,  but  all  differentiated 
from  the  rest  of  mankind  in  this.  Cul¬ 
tivated  or  uncultivated,  they  had  all 
keen  minds,  and  all  their  minds  were 
occupied  by  the  old  problem  of  the 
whence  and  whither.  They  were  all 
religious  in  a  way,  and  all  afraid  of 
something  not  material.  Hindooism 
was  then,  as  it  is  now,  not  so  much  a 
creed  as  a  vast  congeries  of  creeds,  of 
modes  of  belief  as  to  the  right  method 
of  escaping  an  otherwise  evil  destiny 
rendered  inevitable,  not  only  by  the 
sins  of  this  life,  but  by  the  sins  of  a 
whole  series  of  past  and  unremembered 
lives.  It  is  the  belief  in  transmigration 
which  Europeans  always  forget,  and 
which  governs  the  inner  souls  of  the 
Hindoo  millions,  who  believe  in  their 
past  existence  as  fervently  as  orthodox 
Christians  believe  in  a  future  one.  The 
efforts  to  solve  the  problem  and  rescue 
themselves  from  destiny  were  endless. 


and  included  millions.  Some  heresies 
involved  whole  peoples.  One  heresy. 
Buddhism,  almost  became  the  creed  of 
the  land.  Great  heretics  made  more 
converts  than  Luther.  New  culls  rose 
with  every  generation  into  partial 
favor.  New  castes  sprang  up  almost 
every  year — that  is,  new  groups  of  per¬ 
sons  separated  themselves  from  the  rest 
of  mankind  in  order,  through  new  rules 
of  ceremonial  purity,  to  insure  further 
their  security  against  a  pursuing  fate. 
The  process  which  now  goes  on  end¬ 
lessly  then  went  on  endlessly,  till  India 
was  a  sweltering  mass  of  beliefs,  ideas, 
religious  customs,  and  rules  of  life  all 
or  nearly  all  instigated  by  fear,  by  an 
acute  dread  that  somehow,  after  so 
much  labor,  so  much  self-denial,  such 
hourly  bondage  to  ceremonial  precau¬ 
tion,  the  end  might  ultimately  be 
missed.  The  essence  of  the  life  of 
Hindooism,  if  not  of  its  creeds,  is  fear 
— fear  of  the  unknown  result  which 
may  follow  upon  error  either  in  conduct 
or  in  faith  or  in  ceremonial.  A  single 
belief,  the  belief  in  his  pre-existence, 
which  is  firmly  accepted  by  every  Hin¬ 
doo,  fills  his  mind  with  vague  terrors 
from  which,  while  that  conviction  lasts, 
there  cannot  be  b/  possibility  any  full 
relief.  He  is  responsible  for  sins  he 
knows  nothing  of,  and  who  can  say 
that  any  punishment  for  them  would  be 
unjust  or  excessive  ?  If  misfortune 
comes  to  him,  that  is  his  due,  and  a 
Hindoo,  once  unlucky,  often  broods 
like  a  Calvinist  who  thinks  he  is  not 
of  the  elect  The  modes  of  obtaining 
safety  are  infinite,  but  are  all  burden¬ 
some,  and  all,  by  the  confession  of 
those  who  use  them,  are  more  or  less 
uncertain. 

Amid  this  chaos  the  missionaries  of 
Islam  preached  the  haughtiest,  the 
most  clear-cutting,  and  the  least  ele¬ 
vated  form  of  monotheism  ever  taught 
in  this  world — a  monotheism  which 
accounted  for  all  things,  ended  discus¬ 
sion,  and  reconciled  all  perplexities  by 
affirming  that  there  existed  a  Sultan  in 
the  sky,  a  God,  sovereign  in  His  right 
as  Creator,  unbound  even  by  His  own 
character,  who  out  of  pure  will  sent 
these  to  heaven  and  those  to  hell,  who 
was  Fate  as  well  as  God.  This  Being, 
lonely,  omnipotent,  and  eternal,  had 
revealed  through  Mahomraed  His  will, 
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that  those  who  believed  in  Him  should 
have  eternal  bliss  in  a  heaven  which  was 
earth  over  again  with  its  delights  inten* 
sified  and  its  restrictions  removedi  and 
that  those  who  disbelieved  should  suffer 
torment  for  evermore.  Could  anything 
be  more  attractive  to  a  Hindoo  ?  If 
he  only  accepted  the  great  tenet,  which, 
after  all,  he  suspected  to  be  true,  for 
the  notion  of  a  Supreme  lurks  in  Hin- 
dooism,  and  is  always  unconditioned, 
his  doubts  were  all  resolved,  his  fears 
were  all  removed,  his  ceremonial  bur¬ 
dens  were  all  lifted  off  him,  and  he 
stepped  forward  comparatively  a  free 
man.  Year  after  year,  century  after 
century,  thousands  turned  to  this  new 
faith  as  to  a  refuge,  tempted,  not  by  its 
other  and  baser  attractions,  to  be  dis¬ 
cussed  presently,  but  by  what  seemed 
to  the  converts  the  intellectual  truth 
of  this  central  tenet,  by  which  the  com¬ 
plexity  of  the  world  was  ended,  for  all 
things  were  attributed  to  a  sovereign 
Will,  whose  operation  explained  and 
justified  the  Destiny  which  is  to  a  Hin¬ 
doo  the  ever  present  problem  of  his  life. 
Nothing  goes  as  it  should,  yet  all  things 
must  be  going  as  they  should  ;  what 
better  or  easier  reconciliation  of  those 
facts  than  the  existence  of  a  Creator 
who,  because  He  created,  rules  all  as 
He  will  ?  Monotheism  explains  the 
mystery  of  the  universe,  and  to  the 
Hindoo  dissatisfied  with  Hindooism 
seemed  perfect  light. 

In  teaching  this  faith  the  missionaries 
of  Islam  had  some  further  advantages 
besides  its  simplicity,  though  they  are 
not  those  usually  ascribed  to  them.  To 
begin  «’ith,  whether  Arabs  or  Pathans 
or  Persians  or  Indian  converts,  they  and 
their  hearers  were  equally  Asiatics,  and 
had  therefore  a  profound,  though  hardly 
conscious,  sympathy.  It  may  be  hard 
to  explain  in  what  the  comity  of  Asia 
consists,  but  of  its  existence  there  can 
be  no  reasonable  doubt.  Something 
radical,  something  unalterable  and  in¬ 
destructible,  divides  the  Asiatic  from 
the  European.  Stand  in  a  great  Asiatic 
bazaar,  with  men  of  twenty  races  and 
ten  colors  and  fifty  civilizations  moving 
about  it,  and  every  one  is  bound  to 
every  other  by  a  common  distaste  for 
the  European,  even  if  he  is  an  ally. 
There  is  not  a  European  in  Europe  or 
America  who  does  not  feel  that  be¬ 


tween  himself  and  the  Jew  there  is  some 
dividing  line  which  is  independent  of 
creed  or  of  culture  or  of  personal  re¬ 
spect.  Of  all  Christians,  again,  the 
most  determined  and,  politically,  the 
most  powerless  is  the  Armenian  ;  but 
he  is  a  true  Asiatic,  and  accordingly,  in 
the  deepest  recesses  of  the  Mussulman 
world,  in  Arabia  or  in  Afghanistan, 
where  any  other  Christian  would  be 
slain  at  sight,  he  passes  along  as  safe, 
from  all  save  contempt,  as  any  follower 
of  Islam.  Those  evidences  seem  un¬ 
answerable,  but  there  is  one  stronger 
still.  The  faith  of  the  Moslem  makes  him 
accept,  and  accept  heartily,  every  con¬ 
vert,  be  he  Chinese  or  Negro  or  Indian, 
as  a  brother  ;  but  he  regards  one  con¬ 
vert  with  a  dull,  inactive,  but  unsleep¬ 
ing  suspicion,  and  that  is  the  European 
renegade.  The  missionaries  of  Islam 
were  personally  acceptable  in  India 
because  they  were  Asiatics,  and  because, 
though  the  creed  they  taught  was  uni¬ 
versal,  the  rule  of  life  by  which  it  was 
accompanied  was  Asiatic  too. 

I  do  not  mean  by  this,  as  most  writers 
do,  that  the  laxity  of  the  sexual  ethics 
taught  by  Mahommed  was  specially  at¬ 
tractive  to  the  Hindoo.  I  doubt  if  such 
laxity  is  attractive  to  any  men  seeking 
light,  or  has  ever  assisted  greatly  in  the 
spread  of  any  creed.  The  chastity  of 
Christianity  did  not  stop  its  spread  in 
the  dissolute  society  of  the  rotting 
Roman  world.  Of  all  the  greater  faiths 
Islam  is  the  least  elevated  in  this  re¬ 
spect,  for  it  allows  not  only  polygamy, 
but  free  divorce  at  the  man’s  will,  and 
concubinage  limited  only  by  his  power 
of  purchasing  slaves.  It,  in  fact,  con¬ 
secrates  the  harem  system,  and,  except 
as  regards  adultery  or  unnatural  crime, 
legitimizes  the  fullest  and  most  unscru¬ 
pulous  indulgence  of  lust.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  it  has  never  attracted  the  mote 
lustful  nations  of  Europe,  such  as  the 
French  ;  it  is  rejected  by  the  least  con¬ 
tinent  of  mankind,  the  Chinese,  and  it 
has  been  accepted  by  millions  of 
women,  on  whose  behalf  it  relaxes 
nothing  either  in  this  world  or  the 
next.  It  is  quite  clear  that  polygamy 
is  not  the  attraction  of  Islam  for  them, 
nor  are  they  promised  male  houris  iu 
Paradise,  even  if  they  have  any  chance 
of  attaining  to  Paradise  at  all.  The 
truth  is,  that  men  desire  in  a  creed  an 
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ideal  higher  than  their  practice.  The 
most  dissolute  of  European  societies 
foisted  upon  Christianity  a  restriction, 
celibacy,  stronger  than  any  Christ  had 
taught ;  and  even  among  male  Asiatics 
it  is  doubtful  if  laxity  is  so  attractive  as 
is  commonly  supposed.  Asiatics  care, 
it  is  true,  nothing  about  purity,  which, 
among  Christians,  is  as  much  valued  as 
chastity,  and  more  safeguarded  by  opin* 
ion,  the  Asiatics  holding  that  lust,  like 
hunger,  is  neither  evil  nor  good,  but  a 
mere  appetite,  the  gratification  of  which 
under  regulation  is  entirely  legitimate. 
They  are,  therefore,  tolerant  of  lustful 
suggestions  even  in  their  religious 
books,  care  nothing  about  keeping 
them  out  of  literature  or  art,  and  do  not 
understand,  still  less  appreciate,  the 
rigid  system  of  obscurantism  by  which 
the  European  avoids  the  intrusion  into 
ordinary  life  of  anything  that  may  even 
accidentally  provoke  sexual  desire.  But 
as  regards  the  actual  intercourse  of  the 
sexes  Asiatics  are  not  lax.  The  incon¬ 
tinence  of  the  young  is  prevented  by  a 
careful  system  of  betrothals  and  early 
marriages  ;  even  Mahommedanism  pun¬ 
ishes  adultery  with  death  ;  Buddhism  is 
in  theory  nearly  as  clean  as  Christianity  ; 
and  the  Hindoo,  besides  being  monog¬ 
amous,  regards  divorce  as  at  once  mon¬ 
strous  and  impossible.  It  is  probable 
that  the  laxity  of  Islam  in  its  sexual 
ethics  repelled  rather  than  attracted 
Hindoo  men,  while  to  Hindoo  women 
it  must  have  been  as  disgusting  as  to 
Christians.  The  strongest  proof  of  the 
grip  that  Islam  takes,  when  it  takes 
hold  at  all,  is  that  in  India  women  have 
been  converted  as  numerously  as  men, 
though  the  Hindoo  woman  in  accepting 
Islam  loses  her  hope  of  heaven  and  the 
security  of  her  position  on  earth  both 
together.  This  repulsion,  however,  did 
not  prevent  conversion.  The  Hindoo 
never  regards  the  sexual  question  as  of 
high  spiritual  importance,  and  his  phi¬ 
losophy  trains  him  to  believe  that  all 
ethics  are  personal — that  that  which  is 
forbidden  to  one  man  may  not  only  be 
allowed  to  another,  but  enjoined  upon 
him.  It  may  be,  for  instance,  impera¬ 
tive  on  an  ordinary  Brahmin  to  restrict 
himself  to  one  wife,  yet  it  may  be  per¬ 
fectly  right  for  a  Koolin  Brahmin  to 
marry  sixty  ;  and  though  infanticide  is 
to  Hindoos,  as  to  Christians,  merely 


murder,  there  are  tribes,  often  of  the 
strictest  purity  of  the  faith,  in  which 
the  practice  is  considered  blameless.  It 
is  very  doubtful  if  a  Hindoo  would 
altogether  condemn  a  Thug,  quite 
certain  that  he  tolerates  in  certain 
castes  practices  he  considers  infamous 
in  certain  others.  The  Hindoo  con¬ 
vert  to  Islam  therefore  accepted  polyg¬ 
amy  as  allowed  by  God,  who  alone 
could  allow  or  disallow  it,  and  for  the 
rest  he  found  in  the  Sacred  Law  or 
Mahommedan  rule  of  life  nothing  that 
was  repellent. 

That  law,  to  begin  with,  allowed  him 
to  live  the  caste  life — to  be,  that  is,  a 
member  of  an  exclusive  society  main¬ 
taining  equality  within  its  own  confines, 
but  shut  off  from  the  rest  of  mankind 
by  an  invisible  but  impassable  barrier 
or  custom  rigid  as  law.  Such  a  caste 
the  Indian,  always  timid,  always  con¬ 
scious  of  being  a  mere  grain  in  a  sand- 
heap,  and  always  liable  to  oppression, 
holds  to  be  essential  to  his  safety,  secu¬ 
lar  and  spiritual,  and  he  gives  it  up  with 
a  wrench  which  is  to  a  European  in¬ 
conceivable.  Once  out  of  caste  he  is 
no  longer  a  member  of  a  strongly  knit, 
if  limited,  society,  which  will  protect 
him  against  the  external  world,  give 
him  countenance  under  all  difficulties, 
and  assure  him  all  the  pleasant  relations 
of  life,  but  is  a  waif,  all  alone,  with 
every  man's  hand  against  him,  and  with 
every  kind  of  oppression  more  than 
possible.  Where  is  he  to  seek  a  surety, 
and  where  a  wife  for  his  son  ?  The 
missionaries  of  Islam  did  not,  and  do 
not,  ask  him  to  abandon  caste,  but  only 
to  exchange  his  caste  for  theirs,  the 
largest,  the  most  strictly  bound,  and 
the  proudest  of  all,  a  caste  which  claims 
not  only  a  special  relation  to  God,  but 
the  right  of  ruling  absolutely  all  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  mankind.  Once  in  this 
caste  the  Hindoo  convert  would  be  the 
brother  of  all  within  it,  hailed  as  an 
equal,  and  treated  as  an  equal,  even 
upon  that  point  on  which  European 
theories  of  equality  always  break  down, 
the  right  of  intermarriage.  John  Brown, 
who  died  gladly  for  the  Negro  slave, 
would  have  killed  his  daughter  rather 
than  see  her  marry  a  Negro,  but  the 
Mussulman  will  accept  the  Negro  as 
son-in-law,  as  friend,  or  as  king  to  whom 
his  loyalty  is  due.  The  Negro  blood 
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in  the  veins  of  the  present  Sultan 
affects  no  Mussulman’s  loyalty,  and 
“  Hubshees,"  who  looked,  though  they 
were  not,  Negroes,  have  in  India^carved 
out  thrones.  The  Mussulman  caste, 
as  a  caste,  attracts  the  Hindoo  strongly, 
and  so  does  the  family  life  of  Islam, 
which  leaves  him  just  the  seclusion, 
just  the  household  peace,  and  just  the 
sovereignty  within  his  own  doors  which 
are  dear  to  his  soul.  He  craves  for  a 
place  where  he  may  be  in  society,  and 
yet  out  of  society  ;  not  alone,  and  yet 
free  for  a  time  from  the  pressure  and 
even  from  the  observation  of  the  outer 
world,  which  beyond  the  confines  of  his 
own  caste  is,  if  not  directly  hostile,  at 
the  best  impure  ;  and  in  Mahommedan- 
ism  he  finds  his  secluded  home  un* 
touched.  Islam  leaves  him  his  old  sacred 
authority  over  his  sons,  an  authority 
never  questioned,  far  less  resisted,  and, 
what  he  values  still  more,  absolute  au> 
thority  to  dispose  of  his  daughters  in 
marriage  at  any  age  he  himself  deems 
fitting.  This  privilege  is  to  him  of  in* 
estimable  value — is,  indeed,  the  very 
key-note  of  any  honorable  and  there¬ 
fore  happy  condition  of  life. 

It  is  necessary  upon  this  matter  to 
be  a  little  plain.  Nothing  can  be  finer 
than  the  relation  of  an  Indian  father  to 
his  children,  except  perhaps  their  rela¬ 
tion  to  him.  His  solicitude  and  their 
obedience  know  no  end,  and  there  is, 
as  a  rule,  extraordinarily  little  tyranny 
displayed  in  the  management  of  the 
young.  The  tendency,  indeed,  is  to 
spoil  them,  but  there  is  one  grand  ex* 
ception  to  this  habit  of  tenderness. 
The  highest  spirited  European  noble 
is  not  more  sensitive  about  the  chastity 
of  his  daughters  than  the  Indian  of  any 
class,  but  the  ideas  of  the  two  men  as 
to  the  effectual  method  of  securing  it 
are  widely  apart.  The  European  trusts 
to  his  daughter’s  principles,  to  an  invis¬ 
ible  but  unbreakable  wall  of  stringent 
etiquettes,  to  an  ignorance  fostered  by  a 
mother’s  care,  and  to  the  comparatively 
late  age  at  which,  for  physiological  rea¬ 
sons,  the  passions  wake  in  Europe. 
The  Indian  knows  that  every  girl  bom 
in  his  climate  may  be  a  mother  at 
eleven  while  she  is  still  a  baby  in  in¬ 
tellect  and  in  seIf*control,  knows  that 
while  still  a  child  her  passions  wake, 
knows  that  he  cannot  keep  her  igno¬ 


rant,  and  knows  that  he  can  no  more  at 
that  age  trust  her  principles  than  he 
could  trust  her  not  to  play  with  toys,  or 
eat  the  sweetmeats  before  her  lips.  The 
choice  before  him  is  early  betrothal  at 
his  discretion,  not  hers,  for  she  is  in¬ 
competent  to  choose,  or  the  seclusion 
in  a  nunnery  which,  if  early  marriage 
is  ever  abolished  in  India,  will  be  the 
inevitable  alternative,  as  it  is  now 
among  the  better  classes  in  France.  He 
has  decided  for  the  former  course,  and 
the  new  creed  which  approves  and  rati¬ 
fies  that  decision  is  to  him,  therefore, 
an  acceptable  one.  His  notion  of  hon¬ 
orable  life  is  not  upset  bv  the  notion  of 
bis  teachers,  who  upon  all  such  points 
sympathize  with  him  to  the  full.  As  to 
the  ceremonial  restrictions  involved  in 
Mahommedanism,  they  are  most  of 
them  his  own  restrictions,  much  liber¬ 
alized  in  theory,  and  one  of  them  receives 
his  conscientious  and  most  cordial  ap¬ 
proval.  Here  again  it  is  necessary  to 
be  plain.  In  the  present  excited  con¬ 
dition  of  English  and  American  opin¬ 
ion  upon  the  subject  of  alcohol,  it  is 
vain  to  hope  that  the  nnvamished  truth 
will  be  listened  to  without  contempt, 
but  still  it  ought  to  be  told.  There  are 
temptations  which  tell  differently  on 
different  men,  and  which,  innocent  for 
one  set,  are  debasing — that  is,  utterly 
evil— for  another.  There  are  two  mo¬ 
ralities  about  drink,  just  as,  if  the 
effect  of  opium  were  different  on  differ¬ 
ent  varieties  of  mankind,  there  would 
be  two  moralities  about  opium.  The 
white  races  do  not  suffer,  except  as  in¬ 
dividuals,  from  alcohol.  They  do  not 
as  races  crave  it  in  excess,  and  except 
in  excess  it  harms  them  only  by  causing 
an  enormous  and  in  great  part  useless 
waste  of  their  labor.  The  white  races 
which  drink  wine  do  not  appear  to 
have  suffered  at  all,  and  even  the  white 
races  which  drink  spirits  have  suffered 
very  little.  It  is  mere  nonsense  to  talk 
of  either  the  French  or  the  Scotch  as 
inferior  peoples,  and  the  Teutons  in  all 
their  branches  have  done  in  all  depart¬ 
ments  of  life  all  that  men  may  do.  In¬ 
dividuals  of  all  these  races  have  suffered 
from  drink  in  such  numbers  as  to  pro¬ 
duce  an  unnatural  average  of  crime,  but 
the  races  have  neither  perished  nor 
grown  weak,  nor  shown  any  tendency  to 
deterioration  in  intellectual  power  or  in 
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morale.  The  Scotch  are  better  than 
they  were  three  centuries  ago,  and  the 
Jews,  who  drink  everywhere,  remain 
everywhere  the  same.  It  is  different 
with  the  dark  races  and  the  red  races. 
Owing  probably  to  some  hitherto  un¬ 
traced  peculiarity  of  either  their  phys¬ 
ical  or  more  probably  their  mental 
constitutions,  alcohol  in  any  quantity 
seems  to  set  most  Asiatics — the  Jews 
are  an  exception— on  Are,  to  produce 
an  irresistible  craving  for  more,  and  to 
compel  them  to  go  on  drinking  until 
they  are  sunk  in  a  stupor  of  intoxication. 
They  appear  to  delight  but  little  in  the 
exhilaration  produced  by  partial  ine¬ 
briety,  and  to  seek  always  a  total  release 
from  consciousness  and  its  oppressions. 
The  condition  of  “  dead  drunkness,” 
which  few  even  of  drinking  Northerners 
enjoy,  is  to  them  delightful.  **  1  not 
drinkee  for  drinkee,”  said  the  Madras 
man  ;  I  drinkee  for  drunkee.”  Al¬ 
cohol  is  therefore  to  such  races  an  in¬ 
tolerable  evil,  and  its  consumption  by 
them  is  in  the  eyes  of  all  strict  moralists 
an  immorality.  It  is  the  doing  of  a 
thing  known  to  be,  for  that  man,  evil. 
This  desire  to  drink  for  drinking’s  sake 
probably  became  stronger  when  the 
Aryans  descended  from  the  land  of  the 
grape  to  regions  where  it  cannot  be  ob¬ 
tained,  yet  where  arrack  can  be  made 
in  every  village  ;  and  their  early  legisla¬ 
tors  therefore  prohibited  the  use  of 
alcohol  with  an  absolute  rigor  which 
produced  in  the  course  of  ages  an  in¬ 
stinctive  abhorrence.  No  respectable 
Hindoo  will  touch  alcohol  in  any  form, 
and  the  Mahommedan  restriction,  which 
it  is  said  cost  Islam  the  adherence  of 
the  Russian  people,  seems  to  Hindoos  a 
supplementary  evidence  of  the  Divine 
origin  of  the  creed. 

With  their  path  thus  cleared,  with 
their  great  numbers,  and  with  their  per¬ 
sistent  zeal,  the  missionaries  of  Islam 
ought  long  ere  this  to  have  converted 
the  whole  population  of  India  to  their 
faith,  and  it  is  a  little  difficult  to  ac¬ 
count  for  the  slowness  of  their  progress. 
The  best  explanation  probably  is  to  be 
found  in  the  dogged  resistance  of  the 
priesthood,  whose  hold  over  the  people 
is  riveted  by  the  superiority  of  their 
blood  and  of  their  natural  intelligence, 
the  Brahmin  boy,  for  example,  beating 
every  other  boy  in  every  college  in  the 


country ;  in  the  conservatism  of  the 
masses,  which  rejects  innovation  as  im¬ 
piety  ;  and  in  the  saturation  of  the  Hin¬ 
doo  mind  with  the  pantheistic  idea, 
which  is  utterly  opposed  to  Mahom- 
medanism  and  to  the  whole  series  of  as¬ 
sumptions  upon  which  that  creed  rests. 
It  is  probable,  too,  that  patriotism,  or 
rather  pride,  has  had  its  weight,  and 
that  the  Hindoos,  vain  of  their  antiq¬ 
uity,  of  their  intellectual  acuteness, 
and  of  their  powers  of  resistance,  have 
refused  to  break  with  the  past,  which  to 
them  is  always  present,  by  accepting  an 
alien,  though  attractive,  faith.  What¬ 
ever  the  cause,  the  fact  is  certain,  Islam 
has  advanced,  and  is  advancing,  but 
slowly  toward  the  destined  end.  Even 
if  there  has  been  no  natural  increase  of 
population,  the  conversions  cannot 
have  exceeded  Afty  thousand  a  year  up¬ 
on  an  average  since  proselytism  Arst 
began — a  small  number,  when  the  orig¬ 
inal  successes  of  the  faith  in  Arabia  are 
considered.  It  is  probable,  however, 
that  the  conversions  have  been  far  be¬ 
low  that  Agure,  and  that  even  now, 
when  proselytizing  energy  has  been  re¬ 
vived  by  a  sort  of  Protestant  revival  in 
Arabia,  they  hardly  reach  throughout 
the  continent  more  than  Afty  thousand 
a  year.  Still  they  go  on.  Mahomme- 
danism  beneAts  by  the  shaking  of  all 
Hindoo  beliefs,  which  is  the  marked 
fact  of  the  day,*  and  it  is  nearly  certain 
that,  should  no  new  spiritual  agency  in¬ 
tervene,  the  Indian  peoples,  who  are 
already  betraying  a  tendency  to  fuse 
themselves  into  one  whole,  will  at  last 
become  Mahommedan.  None  who  pro¬ 
fess  that  faith  ever  quit  it  ;  the  ten¬ 
dency  toward  physical  decay  visible  in 
so  many  Mussulman  countries  is  not 
perceptible  in  India,  and  in  the  later 
stages  conversion  will  probably  be  ac¬ 
celerated  by  a  decided  use  of  force. 

Whether  a  Mahommedan  is  a  better 
man  than  a  Hindoo  it  is  impossible  to 
decide,  for  though  Islam  is  the  higher 
creed,  it  is  far  more  inimical  to  progress 
— is,  indeed,  a  mental  eul  de  sac,  allow¬ 
ing  of  no  advance — but  that  its  disciples 
are  higher  in  the  political  scale,  and  will 
ultimately  hold  the  reins,  is  a  truth 
almost  self-evident.  They  are  only  one- 
Afth  of  the  population,  they  would  have 
little  external  aid  except  from  a  few 
Pathans,  and  possibly  Soudanese,  and 
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they  do  not  include  the  bulk  of  the 
fighting  races — the  Sikhs,  Rajpoots, 
Hindostanees,  Beharees,  and  Mar- 
hattas — but,  nevertheless,  few  observers 
doubt  that,  if  the  English  army  de¬ 
parted,  the  Mahommedans,  after  one 
desperate  struggle  with  the  Sikhs,  would 
remain  supreme  in  the  Peninsula.  They 
are  all  potential  soldiers,  they  are  all 
capable  of  self-sacrifice  for  the  faith, 
and  they  are  all  willing  to  cohere,  and 
to  acknowledge  one  common  and  central 
authority.  They  know  how  to  make 
themselves  obeyed,  and,  though  cruel, 
they  do  not  excite  the  kind  of  hate 
which  drives  subjects  to  despair.  They 
have  impressed  themselves  upon  India 
as  the  ruling  caste.  Hindoos  superior 
to  themselves  in  martial  qualities  will 
yet  serve  under  them,  and  when,  in 
1857,  Northern  India  tried  in  one  great 
heave  to  throw  ofif  the  European  yoke, 
it  was  to  Delhi  and  the  effete  house  of 
Timour  that  Hindoos  as  well  as  Mus¬ 
sulmans  turned  for  guidance  and  a 
centre.  Brahmin  Sepoys  murdered 
Christians  officers  in  the  name  of  a  Ma- 
hommedan  Prince.  In  the  light  of  that 
most  significant  of  facts  it  is  difficult  to 
doubt  that,  though  the  process  may  be 
slow,  India,  unless  all  is  changed  by 
the  intervention  of  some  new  force, 
must  in  no  long  period  of  time,  as  time 
is  counted  in  Asia,  become  a  Mahom- 
medan  country,  the  richest,  the  most 
populous,  possibly  the  most  civilized, 
possibly  also  the  most  anarchical  of 
them  all.  Mahommedanism  has  never 
made  a  nation  great,  nor  have  its  civili¬ 
zations  endured  long,  and  the  history  of 
the  Mogul  Empire  is  not  of  good  omen. 
It  produced  some  striking  characters, 
many  great  deeds,  and  a  few  magnifi¬ 
cent  buildings,  one  of  which,  the  Taj  at 
Agra,  is  peerless  throughout  the  world  ; 
but  it  rotted  very  early,  and  it  showed 
from  first  to  last  no  tendency  to  breed 
a  great  people.  The  conuption  was 
greater  [under  Aurungzebe  than  under 
Baber,  and  the  ease  with  which  the 
British  conquest  was  effected  can  only 
be  explained  by  a  thorough  exhaustion 
of  Mussulman  morale.  They  were  the 
ruling  class,  they  held  all  the  springs  of 
power,  they  had  every  motive  for  fight¬ 
ing  hard,  they  were  certainly  twenty 
millions  strong  ;  yet  all  our  great  wars 
were  waged,  not  with  Mussulmans,  but 


with  Hindoos,  Marhattas,  Pindarees, 
Sikhs,  and  our  own  Sepoys.  Had  they 
possessed  in  1756-1800  one-half  the 
energy  of  the  Khalsa  or  fighting  section 
of  the  Sikhs,  the  British  would  have 
been  driven  out  of  India,  or  out  of  all 
India  except  Bengal,  by  sheer  exhaus¬ 
tion  on  the  battle-field.  Still,  if  India 
becomes  Mahommedan,  it  may  develop 
(as  every  other  Mussulman  country  has 
done)  an  energy  which,  though  tempo¬ 
rary,  may  last  for  centuries,  and  if  its 
dynasts  are  Arabs  or  native  Mussulmans 
instead  of  Tartars,  it  may  rise  to  great 
heights  of  a  certain  kind  of  Oriental 
civilization. 

The  intervening  spiritual  force  which 
ought  to  prevent  this  conversion  of  an 
empire  to  a  false  and  entirely  non-pro¬ 
gressive  creed  is  of  course  Christianity, 
and,  now  that  the  facts  are  better 
known,  a  cry  of  alarm  has  risen  from 
the  Reformed  Churches  at  the  slow 
progress  of  Christian  proselytism  in 
India.  Surely,  it  is  argued,  there  must 
be  some  defect  in  the  system  of  bring¬ 
ing  our  faith  before  this  people,  or 
there  would  be  greater  results  from 
efforts  in  themselves  great,  and  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  entire  Christian  world  in 
Europe  and  America.  Why  are  the 
Christians  so  few,  and  why  is  there  no 
sign  that  any  nation  in  India  is  embrac¬ 
ing  Christianity,  or  that  any  indigenous 
Christian  Church  is  attracting,  as  Buddh¬ 
ism  once  did,  millions  of  followers  ? 
Many  writers,  provoked  by  this  cry, 
have  endeavored  to  show  that  it  is  ill 
founded,  and  have  published  quanti¬ 
ties  of  statistics  intended  to  prove 
that  Christianity  does  advance  more 
rapidly  than  any  creed,  but  no  one  who 
knows  India  will  deny  that  the  com¬ 
plaint  is  essentially  true.  The  number 
of  Christians  in  all  India  is  larger  than 
is  commonly  supposed.  There  are 
660,000  belonging  to  the  Reformed 
Churches,  and  the  conversions,  if  we 
include  the  aboriginal  tribes,  are  be¬ 
coming  more  numerous  in  proportion 
than  those  of  Mahommedanism  ;  but 
Christianity  has  taken  but  a  poor  grip 
on  Hindoo  India.  The  creed  has,  ex¬ 
cept  in  Tinnevelly,  no  perceptible  place 
in  any  one  province.  Its  votaries  are 
nowhere  realty  visible  among  the  popu¬ 
lation.  Its  thoughts  do  not  affect  the 
life,  or  perplex  the  orthodoxy,  of  other 
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creeds.  No  Indian  Christian  is  a  leader 
or  even  a  quasi-leader  among  the  Indian 
peoples,  and  a  traveller  living  In  India 
for  two  years,  and  knowing  the  country 
well,  might  leave  it  without  full  con¬ 
sciousness  that  any  work  of  active 
pioselytism  was  going  on  at  all.  Chris¬ 
tianity  has  not  failed  in  India  as  some 
allege,  but  it  has  failed  as  compared 
with  reasonable  expectation,  and  with 
the  energy  expended  in  diffusing  it,  and 
it  is  worth  while  to  examine  quietly  and 
without  prejudice  the  probable  reasons 
why.  To  do  this  more  easily,  it  is  well 
to  sweep  away  in  the  beginning  one  or 
two  popular  fallacies.  One  of  these  is, 
that  white  Christians  in  India  are  the 
conquering  race,  and  that  Christianity 
is  therefore  detested  as  their  creed. 
That  is  not  true.  That  the  English  in 
India  are  regarded  by  large  sections  of 
the  people  as  “  unaccountable,  uncom¬ 
fortable  works  of  God”  may  be  true 
enough,  but  they  are  not  despised,  are  not 
held  to  be  bad,  and  do  not,  in  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  cases,  in  any  way  disgrace  their 
creed.  To  the  bulk  of  the  native  popu¬ 
lation  they  are  little  known,  because 
they  are  not  visible,  their  numbers,  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  seaports  and  a  few  garrison 
towns,  being  inappreciable,  but  those 
who  know  them  know  and  admit  them 
to  be  a  competent  people,  brave  in  war 
and  capable  in  peace,  always  just,  usu¬ 
ally  benevolent,  though  never  agreeable, 
and  living  for  the  most  part  steadily  up 
to  such  light  as  they  have.  Even  if 
they  were  worse  it  would  make  little 
dififerencei  the  Hindoo  being  quite  cap¬ 
able  of  distinguishing  between  a  creed 
and  its  professors,  and  seeing  that  his 
own  people  also  as  well  as  the  Mahom- 
medans  constantly  fall  in  practice  behind 
the  teaching  of  their  own  faith.  As 
for  the  position  of  the  white  Christians 
as  a  dominant  caste,  that  is  in  favor  of 
their  religion,  for  it  shows  either  that 
a  great  God  is  on  their  side,  or  that 
they  enjoy,  in  an  unusual  degree,  the 
favor  of  Destiny.  The  fact — which  is 
a  fact,  and  a  very  curious  one — that  the 
white  Christians,  for  the  most  part,  do 
not  wish  the  Indians  to  be  converted, 
has  no  doubt  an  influence,  of  which  we 
will  speak  by-and-by,  but  in  general  esti¬ 
mation  among  Indians  this  prejudice  is 
not  counted  to  their  discredit,  but  is 
rather  held  to  be  a  reason  for  trusting 


in  their  unsympathetic  impartiality. 
The  Hindoo,  too,  though  he  has  neither 
reverence  nor  liking  for  the  social  sys¬ 
tem  of  his  conquerors,  which  is  far  too 
much  based  on  individualism  for  his 
taste,  has  a  great  respect  for  their  ma¬ 
terial  successes  and  for  their  powers 
of  thought,  which  in  many  directions, 
especially  in  governing  and  making 
laws,  he  is  disposed  to  prefer  greatly  to 
his  own.  Taking  it  broadly,  it  may  be 
affirmed  that  the  fact  that  Christianity 
is  the  conquerors’  creed  makes  no  sub¬ 
stantial  difference  one  way  or  the  other. 
It  is  again  affirmed  that  Christianity  is 
too  difficult  and  complex  a  creed,  that 
it  demands  too  much  belief,  and  that  its 
teachers  insist  too  much  upon  the  ac¬ 
ceptance  by  the  neophyte  of  its  com¬ 
plexities  and  difficulties.  1  see  no 
foundation  whatever  for  that  statement. 
The  difficulties  of  Christianity  to  Chris¬ 
tians  are  not  difficulties  to  the  Hindoo. 
He  is  perfectly  familiar  with  the  idea 
that  God  can  be  triune  ;  that  God  may 
reveal  Himself  to  man  in  human  form  : 
that  a  being  may  be  at  once  man  and 
God,  and  both  completely  ;  that  the 
divine  man  may  be  the  true  exemplar, 
though  separated  from  man  by  His 
whole  divinity  ;  and  that  sin  may  be 
wiped  off  by  a  supreme  sacrifice.  Those 
are  the  ideas  the  missionaries  teach, 
and  the  majority  of  Hindoos  would 
affirm  that  they  were  perfectly  reason¬ 
able  and  in  accordance  with  the  general 
and  divinely, originated  scheme  of  things. 
There  is  nothing  in  Christian  dogma 
which  to  the  Hindoo  seems  either  ridic¬ 
ulous  or  impossible,  while  no  miracl: 
whatever,  however  stupendous,  in  the 
least  overstrains  the  capacity  of  his 
faith.  There  never  was  a  creed  whose 
dogmas  were  in  themselves  so  little 
offensive  to  a  heathen  people  as  the 
greater  dogmas  of  Christianity  are  to 
the  Hindoo,  who,  moreover,  while  hint¬ 
ing  that  the  Second  Commandment  in¬ 
volved  an  impossibility  in  terms,  a 
material  representation  of  the  Universal 
spirit  being  inconceivable,  would  allow 
that  the  ten  constituted  a  very  fair  rule 
of  life.  The  road  is  smooth  instead  of 
hard  for  the  Christian  theologian,  and 
it  is  the  perfect  comprehensibility  of  its 
dogmas  which  makes  the  Hindoo’s  un¬ 
willingness  to  believe  harder  to  under¬ 
stand. 
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The  real  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the 
expansion  of  Christianity  in  India  are, 

I  conceive,  of  three  kinds  :  one  due  to 
the  creed  itself,  one  to  the  social  dis¬ 
ruption  which  its  acceptance  involves, 
and  one  to  the  imperfect,  it  may  even 
be  said  the  slightly  absurd,  method 
hitherto  adopted  of  making  prosel)tcs. 

I.  It  is  most  difficult  to  make  the 
theological  impediments  to  the  spread 
of  Christianity  in  India  clear  to  the 
English  mind  without  being  accused 
either  of  irreverence  or  of  presumption. 
Every  missionary  has  his  own  ideas  of 
those  difficulties — often  ideas  he  does 
not  express,  derived  from  great  ex¬ 
perience — and  he  naturally  thinks  any 
other  explanation  either  insufficient 
or  erroneous.  The  attempt,  however, 
must  be  made,  the  writer  premising  that 
his  belief  is  based  on  conversations 
with  Brahmins  of  great  acuteness,  con¬ 
tinued  through  a  period  of  many  years, 
but  with  Brahmins  exclusively.  No 
man  not  a  Christian  becomes  a  Chris¬ 
tian  to  his  own  earthly  hurt  except  for 
one  of  two  reasons.  Either  he  is  intel¬ 
lectually  convinced  that  Christianity  is 
true — a  conviction  quite  compatible 
with  great  distaste  for  the  faith  itself — 
or  he  is  attracted  by  the  person  of 
Christ,  feels,  as  the  theologians  put  it, 
the  love  of  Christ  in  him.  The  former 
change  happens  in  India  as  often  as 
elsewhere  whenever  the  Christian  mind 
and  the  Hindoo  mind  fairly  meet  each 
other,  but  it  does  not  produce  the  usual 
result.  The  Hindoo  mind  is  so  con¬ 
stituted  that  it  can  believe,  and  does 
believe,  in  mutually  destructive  facts  at 
one  and  the  same  time.  An  astronomer 
who  predicts  eclipses  ten  years  ahead 
without  a  blunder  believes  all  the  while, 
sincerely  believes,  that  the  eclipse  is 
caused  by  some  supernatural  dog  swal¬ 
lowing  the  moon,  and  will  beat  a  drum 
to  make  the  dog  give  up  the  prize.  A 
Hindoo  will  state  with  perfect  honesty 
that  Christianity  is  true,  that  Mahom- 
medanism  is  true,  and  that  his  own 
special  variety  of  Brahminism  is  true, 
and  that  he  believes  them  all  three  im¬ 
plicitly.  The  relation  between  what 
Dr.  Newman  calls  “  assent  ”  and  what 
we  call  faith  is  imperfect  with  Hin¬ 
doos,  and  conversion  may  be  intellectu¬ 
ally  complete,  yet  be  for  all  purposes  of 
action  valueless.  Missionaries  are  con¬ 


stantly  ridiculed  in  India  for  saying  that 
they  have  hearers  who  are  converts  but 
not  Christians,  the  idea  being  that  they 
are  either  deluding  themselves  or  dis¬ 
honestly  yielding  to  the  English  passion 
for  tangible  results.  They  are  in  real¬ 
ity  stating  a  simple  truth,  which  embar¬ 
rasses  and  checks  and,  sooth  to  say, 
sometimes  irritates  them  beyond  all 
measure.  What  are  you  to  do  with  a 
man  whom  you  have  labored  with  your 
whole  soul  to  convince,  who  is  con¬ 
vinced,  and  who  remains  just  as  uncon¬ 
vinced  for  any  practical  purpose  as  he 
was  before  ?  The  Hindoo,  be  it  under¬ 
stood,  is  not  skulking  or  shrinking  from 
social  martyrdom,  or  telling  lies  ;  he 
really  is  intellectually  a  Hindoo  as  well 
as  a  Christiarf.  Some  of  us  have  seen, 
it  may  be,  the  same  position  of  mind  in 
the  case  of  a  few  Roman  Catholic 
agnostics,  but  in  Europe  it  is  rare.  In 
India  it  is  nearly  universal,  and  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  its  effect  as  a  resisting  force  to 
Christianity  is  almost  inconceivable  to 
a  European.  The  missionary  makes 
no  headway.  He  is  baffled  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  of  success  by  what  seems  to  him 
an  absurdity,  almost  a  lunacy,  which  he 
yet  cannot  remove.  The  other  obstacle 
is,  however,  yet  more  serious.  The 
character  of  Christ  is  not,  I  am  con¬ 
vinced,  as  acceptable  to  Indians  as  it  is 
to  the  Northern  races.  It  is  not  so 
completely  their  ideal,  because  it  is  not 
so  visibly  supernatural,  so  completely 
beyond  any  point  which  they  can,  un¬ 
assisted  by  Divine  grace,  hope  to  at¬ 
tain.  The  qualities  which  seemed  to 
the  w'arriors  of  Clovis  so  magnificently 
Divine,  the  self-sacrifice,  the  self-denial, 
the  resignation,  the  sweet  humility,  are 
precisely  the  qualities  the  germs  of 
which  exist  in  the  Hindoo.  He  seeks, 
like  every  other  man,  the  complement 
of  himself,  and  not  himself  again,  and 
stands  before  Christ  at  first  compara¬ 
tively  unattracted.  The  ideal  in  his 
mind  is  as  separate  as  was  the  ideal  in 
the  Jews’  mind  of  their  expected  Mes¬ 
siah,  and  though  the  ideals  of  Jew  and 
Hindoo  are  different,  the  effect  is  in 
both  cases  the  same — a  passive  dull 
repulsion,  scarcely  to  be  overcome  save 
by  the  special  grace  of  God.  I  never 
talked  frankly  with  a  Hindoo  in 
whom  I  did  not  detect  this  feeling  to 
be  one  inner  cause  of  his  rejection  of 
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Christianity.  He  did  not  want  that 
particular  sublimity  of  chaiacter,  but 
another,  something  more  of  the  sove* 
reign  and  legislator.  It  may  be  said 
that  this  is  only  a  description  of  the 
“carnal  man,"  and  so  it  is,  but  the 
carnal  man  in  each  race  differs,  and  in 
the  Hindoo  it  gives  him  a  repugnance, 
not  to  the  morality  of  Christianity, 
which  he  entirely  acknowledges  to  be 
good,  though  incomplete  as  not  de¬ 
manding  enough  ceremonial  purity,  but 
to  the  central  ideal  of  all.  This  is, 
when  all  is  said,  and  there  is  much  to 
say,  the  master  difficulty  of  Christianity 
in  India,  and  the  one  which  will  delay 
conversion  on  a  large  scale.  There 
is  no  Christ  in  Mahommedanism.  It 
will  be  overcome  one  day  when  Christ 
is  preached  by  Christiana  unsaturated 
with  European  ideas,  but  till  then  it 
will  be  the  least  removable  of  impedi¬ 
ments,  though  it  produces  this  result 
also,  that  when  it  is  removed  the  true 
convert  will  display,  does  even  now  in 
rare  cases  display,  an  approximation  to 
the  European  ideal  of  Christ  such  as  in 
Europe  is  scarcely  found,  or  found  only 
in  a  few  men  whom  all  the  sects  join  to 
confess  as  saintly  Christians. 

2.  What  may  be  called  the  social 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  Christianity  is 
very  great,  and  is  exasperated  by  the 
medium  through  which  it  is  propagated. 
The  convert  is  practically  required  to 
renounce  one  civilization  and  to  accept 
another  not  in  his  eyes  higher  than  his 
own.  He  is  compelled  hrst  of  all  to 
"  break  his  caste,"  that  is,  to  give  up 
irrecoverably — for  there  is  no  re-entry  in¬ 
to  Hindooism — his  personal  sanctity, 
which  depends  on  caste,  and  his  fix^ 
position  in  the  world,  and  his  kinsfolk 
and  his  friends,  and  to  throw  himself 
all  bare  and  raw  into  a  world  in  which 
he  instinctively  believes  nine-tenths  of 
mankind  to  be,  for  him,  impure.  He 
must  eat  and  drink  with  men  of  other 
castes,  must  hold  all  men  equal  in  his 
sight, 'must  rely  on  friendship  and  not  on 
an  association,  must  be  for  the  rest  of 
his  life  an  individual,  and  not  one  of  a 
mighty  company.  There  is  no  such 
suffering  unless  it  be  that  of  a  Catholic 
nun  Aung  into  the  world  by  a  revolu¬ 
tionary  movement  to  earn  her  bread, 
and  to  feel  as  if  the  very  breeze  were 
impiously  familiar.  Be  it  remembered. 
New  Seeies. — VoL.  XLVII.,  No,  4 


a  low-caste  man  feels  the  protection  (  f 
caste  as  strongly  as  a  high-caste  man, 
and  the  convert  to  Christianity  dots 
not,  like  the  convert  to  Mahommedan¬ 
ism,  merely  change  his  caste  ;  he  losts 
it  altogether. 

There  is  in  India  no  Christian  caste, 
and  there  never  will  be.  Not  to  men¬ 
tion  that  the  idea  is  in  itself  opposed  to 
Christianity,  there  can  be  no  such  or¬ 
ganization  unless  the  Europeans  will 
admit  equality  between  themselves  and 
the  natives,  and  they  will  not.  Some¬ 
thing  stronger  than  themselves  forbids 
it.  They  may  be  wrong  or  right,  but 
their  wills  are  powerless  to  conquer  a 
feeling  they  often  sorrow  for.  and  the 
very  missionary  who  dies  a  martyr  to 
his  efforts  to  convert  the  Indians  would 
die  unhappy  if  his  daughter  married  the 
best  convert  among  them.  In  presence 
of  that  feeling  a  Christian  caste  is  im¬ 
possible,  for  the  Hindoo,  a  true  Asiatic, 
will  not  admit  that  with  equality  in  caste 
inequality  in  race  can  co-exist.  It  has 
often  been  suggested  that  this  obstacle 
to  the  spread  of  Christianity  is  wilful, 
and  that  the  converts  might  keep  their 
caste,  but  the  plan  has  never  been 
worked,  and  never  can  be.  I  Atmly 
believe  caste  to  be  a  marvellous  dis¬ 
covery,  a  form  of  socialism  which 
through  ages  has  protected  Hindoo  so¬ 
ciety  from  anarchy  and  from  the  worst 
evils  of  industrial  and  competitive  life — 
it  is  an  automatic  poor-law  to  begin 
with,  and  the  strongest  forhi  known  of 
trades  union — but  Christianity  demands 
its  sacriAces  like  every  other  creed,  and 
caste  in  the  Indian  sense  and  Christian¬ 
ity  cannot  co-exist.  With  caste  the 
convert  gives  up  much  of  his  domestic 
law,  the  harem-like  seclusion  of  his 
home,  much  of  his  authority  over  wife 
and  children,  his  right  of  compelling 
his  daughter  to  marry  early,  which,  as 
explained  above,  he  holds  part  of  his 
honor,  most  of  his  daily  habits,  and 
even,  in  theory  at  ail  events,  his  method 
of  eating  his  meals.  A  Christian  cannot 
condemn  his  wife  to  eat  alone  because 
of  her  inferiority.  Everything  is 
changed  for  him,  and  changed  for  the 
unaccustomed,  in  order  that  he  may 
confess  his  faith.  One  can  hardly  won¬ 
der  that  many,  otherwise  ready,  shrink 
from  such  a  baptism  by  Are,  or  that  the 
second  generation  of  native  Christians 
30 
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often  show  signs  of  missing  ancient  but¬ 
tresses  of  conduct.  They  are  the  true 
anxieties  of  the  missionaries,  and  it  is 
from  them  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  that 
the  ill-repute  of  Indian  Christians  is 
derived  ;  but  European  opinion  about 
them  is  most  unfair.  They  are  not  con¬ 
verts,  but  born  Christians,  like  any  of 
our  own  artisans  ;  they  have  not  gone 
through  a  mental  martyrdom,  and  they 
have  to  be  bred  up  without  strong  con¬ 
victions,  except  that  Christianity  is 
doubtless  true,  without  the  defences 
which  native  opinion  has  organized  for 
ages,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  heathen  so¬ 
ciety  in  which  the  white  Christians  de¬ 
clare  their  children  shall  not  live.  One 
such  man  I  knew  well,  who  showed 
much  of  the  quality  of  the  European,  a 
big,  bold  man,  though  a  Bengalee  by 
birth,  utterly  intolerable  to  his  kinsfolk, 
and  an  outcast  from  all  native  society. 
He  fought  his  battle  for  a  good  while 
hard,  but  he  grew  bitter  and  savage,  be¬ 
came,  among  other  changes,  a  deadly 
enemy  of  the  British  Government,  and 
at  last  solved  all  the  questions  which 
pressed  on  him  so  fiercely  by  turning 
Mahommedan.  A  native  Christian  vil¬ 
lage  in  Canara  some  years  since  fol¬ 
lowed  the  same  course,  and  it  may  here¬ 
after  be  a  frequent  one. 

3.  The  greatest  obstacle,  however,  to 
the  rapid  diffusion  of  Christianity  in 
India  is  the  method  adopted  to  secure 
proselytes.  .  The  reformed  Churches  of 
Europe  and  America  have  devoted 
themselves  to  the  old  object  with  some 
zeal*  and  commendable  perseverance, 

*  Some  zeal.  It  is  not  very  much.  It  we 
had  the  means  of  deducting  the  contributions 
of  about  2000  families  who  are  the  mainstay  of 
all  missionary  bodies  and  of  all  charities,  the 
amount  raised  by  the  churches  would  not  ap¬ 
pear  large,  and  it  is  raised  with  extreme  diffi¬ 
culty.  The  churches,  pressed  by  home  wants 
and  conscious  of  great  ignorance,  will,  as  a 
rule,  give  nothing  unless  stimulated  by  special 
addresses,  and  the  expense  of  that  stimulation 
takes  a  quite  unreasonable  percentage  from 
mission  funds.  The  individual  contributions 
so  raised  are  exceedingly  small,  and  the  de 
mands  of  the  contributors  for  immediate  re¬ 
sults  are  ludicrously  unreasonable.  They  will 
not  wait  for  the  oak  to  grow,  and  a  good  many 
of  them  are  as  bad  as  the  Scotch  merchant  who 
at  last  rej<^cteda  request  to  support  the  Society 
for  the  Conversion  of  the  jews.  He  paid 
once  ;  be  paid  twice  ;  but  on  the  third  applica¬ 
tion  he  said,  “  D - it,  are  thae  Jews  no’  a’ 

convertit/v//” 


but  they  have  entirely  failed  to  secure 
volunteers  for  the  work.  Owing  to 
causes  very  difficult  to  understand, 
missionary  work  in  India  scarcely  ever 
attracts  Europeans  ptossessed  of  even  a 
small  independence,  and  the  number  of 
those  who  maintain  themselves  and 
work  for  the  cause,  seeking  no  pecuniary 
aid  from  the  churches,  may  be  counted 
on  the  fingers  of  one  hand.  The  church¬ 
es,  therefore,  acting  for  the  most  part 
independently,  but  still  acknowledging 
a  federal  tie  of  good-will  which  induces 
them  to  avoid  interfering  with  one  an¬ 
other,  have  organized  what  is  practically 
a  proselytizing  “jervice”  for  India, 
consisting  now  of  about  seven  hundred 
men,  differing,  of  course,  greatly  among 
each  other,  but  most  of  them  as  well 
educated  as  average  English  or  Scotch 
clergymen,  most  of  them  married,  and 
all  of  them  .honestly  devoted  to  their 
work.  The  charges  sometimes  brought 
against  them  in  England,  but  never  in 
India,  are  not  only  unfounded,  but  non¬ 
sensical.  Now  and  again  a  missionary, 
tempted  by  the  high  rewards  offered  for 
his  special  knowledge,  or  detecting  in 
himself  some  want  of  true  vocation,  em¬ 
braces  a  secular  career,  and  is  thence¬ 
forward  regarded  by  his  brethren  as  a 
backslider.  Now  and  again  a  mission¬ 
ary,  disenchanted  or  conquered  by  that 
disgust  of  India  which  with  some  Eu¬ 
ropeans  becomes  a  mental  disease, 
returns  to  the  West  to  commence  the 
ordinary  life  of  an  Established  or  Dis¬ 
senting  clergyman.  Now  and  again, 
but  very  rarely,  a  missionary  falls  a  prey 
to  some  temptation  of  drink,  or  desire, 
or  gain,  and  is  cast  out,  his  comrades 
“  inquiring  *’  in  such  cases  with  all  the 
severity  and  more  than  the  cate  of  any 
judicial  court.  But  the  churches  are, 
for  the  most  part,  admirably  served. 
The  missionaries  lead  excellent  and 
hard-working  lives,  are  implicitly  trust¬ 
ed  by  the  whole  community,  European 
and  native,  and  rarely  resign  until 
warned  by  severe  illness  that  the  period 
of  their  usefulness  is  overpast.  Many  of 
them  become  men  of  singular  learning  ; 
many  more  show  themselves  administra¬ 
tors  of  high  merit ;  and  all  display  on 
occasion  that  reserve  of  energy  and  de¬ 
votion  which  more  than  any  other  thing 
marks  that  the  heart  of  a  Service  is 
sound.  Most  pathetic  stories  are  told  of 
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their  behavior  in  the  gi'eat  Mutiny,  but  churches,  which,  if  they  are  really  to 
I  prefer  to  tell  a  little  anecdote  which  reach  all  India,  need  at  least  5000 
is  known  to  roe  to  be  true,  and  is  agents,  cannot,  or  at  all  events  will  not, 
roost  characteristic.  The  Rev.  John  provide  for  roore  than  700.  In  the 
Robinson  was,  in  1850  or  1851,  an  un-  second  place,  the  missionaries  are  Eu- 
paid  missionary,  recognized  as  such  by  ropeans,  divided  from  the  people  by  a 
the  Baptist  Church,  but  maintaining  barrier  as  strong  as  that  which  sepa- 
himself  as  a  translator.  He  was  sud*  rates  a  Chinaman  from  a  Londoner,  by 
denly  summoned  one  day  to  the  Leper  race,  by  color,  by  dress,  by  incurable 
Asylum  to  baptize  a  dying  convert,  differences  of  thought,  of  habit,  of  taste. 
The  message  was  intended  for  his  and  of  language.  The  last  named  the 
father,  but  the  father  was  sick,  and  my  missionary  sometimes,  though  by  no 
friend  went  instead,  in  fear  and  trem*  means  always,  overcomes,  but  the  re- 
bling,  baptized  the  dying  man,  con-  maining  barriers  he  cannot  overcome, 
soled  him,  and  then  was  seized  with  a  for  they  are  rooted  in  his  very  nature, 
throe  of  mental  agony.  It  is  the  cus-  and  he  does  not  try.  He  never  be- 
tom  of  many  missionaries  on  receiving  comes  an  Indian,  or  anything  which  an 
a  neophyte,  especially  if  sick,  to  give  Indian  could  mistake  for  himself :  the 
him  the  kiss  of  peace.  Mr.  Robinson  influence  of  civilization  is  too  strong  for 
thought  this  his  bounden  duty,  but  he  him.  He  cannot  help  desiring  that  his 
was  himself  a  half-breed,  his  mother  dock  should  become  “civilized"  as 
having  been  a  Malay  convert,  and  he  well  as  Christian  ;  he  understands  no 
was  absolutely  persuaded  of  the  Indian  civilization  not  European,  and  by  un¬ 
theory  that  leprosy,  though  non-conta-  wearied  admonition,  by  governing,  by 
gious  in  the  case  of  a  white  man,  is  teaching,  by  setting  up  all  manner  of 
frightfully  contagious  in  the  case  of  one  useful  industries,  he  tries  to  bring  them 
with  native  blood  in  his  veins.  He  up  to  his  narrow  ideal.  That  is.  he  be- 
hesitated,  walked  to  the  door,  and  re-  comes  a  pastor  on  the  best  English 
turned  to  kiss  the  leper  on  the  lips,  and  model ;  part  preacher,  part  school- 
then  to  lie  for  days  in  his  own  house,  master,  part  ruler  ;  always  doing  his 
prostrated  with  an  uncontrollable  and,  best,  always  more  or  less  successful,  but 
as  experience  has  often  proved,  not  un-  always  with  an  eye  to  a  false  end,  the 
reasonable  nervous  terror.  A  super-  Europeanization  of  the  Asiatic,  and  al- 
stitious  fool,  the  doctor  thought  him,  ways  acting  through  the  false  method 
when  he  had  wormed  the  truth  out  of  of  developing  the  desire  of  imitation, 
him  during  his  fit  of  nervous  horror.  There  is  the  curse  of  the  whole  system. 
True  soldier  of  Christ,  say  I,  who,  whether  of  missionary  work  or  of  edu- 
when  his  duty  called  him,  faced  some-  cation  in  India.  The  missionary,  like 
thing  far  worse  than  shot.  The  body  of  the  educationist,  cannot  resist  the  de- 
the  missionaries  have  that  quality  in  sire  to  make  his  pupils  English,  to  teach 
them,  and  those  who  deprecate  or  de-  them  English  literature,  English  sci- 
ride  them  do  not  know  the  facts.  But,  ence,  English  knowledge  ;  often — as 
excellent  as  they  are,  it  is  not  for  the  in  the  case  of  the  vast  Scotch  missionary 
work  of  proselytism  that  they  are  adapt-  colleges,  establishments  as  large  as  uni- 
ed.  versities,  and  as  successful  in  teaching 

In  the  first  place,  they  are  too  few.  — through  the  medium  of  English  alone. 
Every  missionary  has  a  wife,  a  house.  He  wants  to  saturate  Easterns  with  the 
a  conveyance,  children  who  must  be  West.  The  result  is  that  the  mission- 
sent  home  ;  and  must,  being  so  situated,  ary  becomes  an  excellent  pastor  or  an 
live  the  usual  and  respectable  Euro-  efficient  schoolmaster  instead  of  a 
pean  life.  That  costs  on  the  average  proselytizer,  and  that  his  converts  or 
^500  a  year  per  house  ;*  and  the  their  children  or  the  thousands  of  pa- 

—  —  .  - gan  lads  he  teaches  become  in  exact 

*  I  defy  living  man,  not  being  secretary  to  a  - - 

Mission,  to  state  accurately  what  a  missionary  share  of  general  expenses,  the  charitable  allow- 
costt.  His  salary  can  be  easily  ascertained,  ance  for  his  widow,  and  the  grant-in-aid  to  the 
but  in  addition  to  this  he  receives  an  allowance  school  for  his  children,  and  the  total  will,  I 
for  his  house,  for  his  conveyance,  and  for  pas-  feel  assured,  not  be  less  than  the  sum  I  have 
sage  money  when  sick.  Add  the  cost  of  his  mentioned. 
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proportion  to  his  success  a  hybrid  caste,  among  Christian  Indians  would  probably 


not  quite  European,  not  quite  Indian, 
with  the  originality  killed  out  of  them, 
with  self-reliance  weakened,  with  all 
mental  aspirations  wrenched  violently  in 
a  direction  which  is  not  their  own.  It 
is  as  if  Englishmen  were  trained  by  Chi¬ 
namen  to  become  not  only  Buddhists, 
but  Chinese.  The  first  and  most  visi¬ 
ble  result  is  a  multiplication  of  Indians 
who  know  English,  but  are  not*  Eng¬ 
lish,  either  in  intellectual  ways  or  in 
*  morale ;  and  the  second  is  that,  after 
eighty  years  of  effort,  no  great  native 
missionary  has  arisen,  that  no  great 
Indian  Church  has  developed  itself  on 
lines  of  its  own  and  with  unmistakable 
self-dependent  vitality,  and  that  the 
ablest  missionaries  say  sorrowfully  that 
white  supervision  is  still  needed,  and 
that  if  they  all  retired  the  work  might 
even  now  be  undone,  as  it  was  in  Japan. 
Where  3000  preaching  friars  are  re- 
<|uired,  most  or  all  of  them  Asiatics, 
living  among  the  people,  thinking  like 
them  as  regards  all  but  creed,  sympa¬ 
thizing  with  them  even  in  their  supersti¬ 
tions,  we  have  700  excellent  but  foreign 
schoolmasters  or  pastors  or  ruling  el¬ 
ders.  What  is  wanted  in  India  for  the 
work  of  proselytizing  is  not  a  Free 
Church  College,  an  improved  Edin¬ 
burgh  High  School,  teaching  thousands 
of  Brahmins  English,  but  an  El  Azhar 
for  training  native  missionaries  through 
their  own  tongue,  and  in  their  own  ways 
of  thought  exclusively — a  college  which 
should  produce,  not  Baboos  competent 
to  answer  examination  papers  from 
Cambridge,  but  Christian  fanatics 
learned  in  the  Christianized  learning 
of  Asia,  and  ready  to  wander  forth  to 
preach,  and  teach,  and  argue,  and  above 
all  to  command  as  the  missionaries  of 
Islam  do.  Let  every  native  church  once 
founded  be  left  to  itself,  or  be  helped 
only  by  letters  of  advice,  as  the  church¬ 
es  of  Asia  were,  to  seek  for  itself  the  rule 
of  life  which  best  suits  Christianity  in 
India,  to  press  that  part  of  Christianity 
most  welcome  to  the  people,  to  urge 
those  dogmatic  truths  which  most  at¬ 
tract  and  hold  them.  We  in  England 
have  almost  forgotten  those  discussions 
on  the  nature  of  God  which  divided  the 
Eastern  Empire  of  Rome,  and  which 


revive  in  their  fullest  force.  It  is  the 
very  test  of  Christianity  that  it  can 
adapt  itself  to  all  civilizations  and  im¬ 
prove  all,  and  the  true  native  churches 
of  India  will  no  more  be  like  the  Re¬ 
formed  Churches  of  Europe  than  the 
churches  of  Yorkshire  are  like  the 
churches  of  Asia  Minor.  Strange  beliefs, 
strange  organizations,  many  of  them 
spiritual  despotisms  of  a  lofty  type,  like 
that  of  Keshub  Chunder  Sen,  the  most 
original  of  all  modem  Indians,  wild 
aberrations  from  the  truth,  it  may  be 
even  monstrous  heresies,  will  appear 
among  them,  but  there  will  be  life,  con¬ 
flict,  energy,  and  the  faith  will  spread, 
not  as  it  does  now  like  a  fire  in  a  mid¬ 
dle-class  stove,  but  like  a  fire  in  the 
forest.  There  is  far  too  much  fear  of 
imperfect  Christianity  in  the  whole  mis¬ 
sionary  organization.  Christianity  is 
always  imperfect  in  its  beginnings.  The 
majority  of  Christians  in  Constantine’s 
time  would  have  seemed  to  modern  mis¬ 
sionaries  mere  worldlings ;  the  con¬ 
verted  Saxons  were  for  centuries  violent 
brutes ;  and  the  mass  of  Christians 
throughout  the  world  are  even  now  no 
better  than  indifferents.  None  the  less 
is  it  true  that  the  race  which  embraces 
Christianity,  even  nominally,  rises  with  a 
bound  out  of  its  former  position,  and 
contains  in  itself  thenceforward  the  seed 
of  a  nobler  and  more  lasting  life. 
Christianity  in  a  new  people  must  de¬ 
velop  civilization  for  itself,  not  be 
smothered  by  it,  still  less  be  exhausted 
in  the  impossible  effort  to  accrete  to  it¬ 
self  a  civilization  from  the  outside. 
Natives  of  India  when  they  are  Chris¬ 
tians  will  be  and  ought  to  be  Asiatics 
still — that  is,  as  unlike  English  rectors 
or  English  Dissenting  ministers  as  it 
is  possible  for  men  of  the  same  creed  to 
be,  and  the  effort  to  squeeze  them  into 
those  moulds  not  only  wastes  power, 
but  destroys  the  vitality  of  the  original 
material.  Mahommedan  proselytism 
succeeds  in  India  because  it  leaves  its 
converts  Asiatic  still ;  Christian  prosely¬ 
tism  fails  in  India  because  it  strives  to 
make  of  its  converts  English  middle- 
class  men.  That  is  the  truth  in  a  nut¬ 
shell,  whether  we  choose  to  accept  it 
or  not. — CotUemporary  Review. 
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His  Captivity,  Flight,  and  Dbatu. 

BY  CHARLES  YRIARTE. 
{Ctndudtd.) 


We  left  Cxsar  at  Naples,  a  prisoner 
in  the  hands  of  Gonzalo  de  Cordoba. 
After  four  months’  captivity  in  the 
fortress  of  Ischia,  he  sailed  for  Spain  in 
the  end  of  September,  1504,  in  the 
charge  of  his  bitterest  enemy,  Prospero 
Colonna,  and  landed  at  Valencia, 
whence,  according  to  contemporary 
chroniclers,  he  was  conducted  to  Medi¬ 
na  del  Campo  in  the  north  of  Spain,  to 
be  confined  in  the  castle  of  that  city. 
It  is,  however,  certain  that  he  was  at 
first  imprisoned  at  Chinchilla,  in  the 
province  of  Albacete,  and  that  he  re¬ 
mained  there  for  at  least  seven  months. 
Though  the  Chronicle  of  Zurita  does 
not  record  this  fact,  a  number  of  con¬ 
temporary  writers  give  Chinchilla  as  the 
first  stage  of  his  journey  ;  and  this  as¬ 
sertion  is  confirmed  by  the  discovery  of 
a  procuration  bearing  the  signature  of 
Valentinois,  and  dated  **  Chinchilla, 
May  4,  1505,”  in  the  archives  of  Pau. 
In  this  document  Caesar  empowers  his 
brother-in-law,  John,  King  of  Navarre, 
to  recover  the  sum  of  100,000  francs, 
French  money,  forming  the  dowry  of 
the  Duchess  of  Valentinois,  which  had 
been  promised  bv  the  King  of  France, 
and  guaranteed  Sy  his  treasurers,  but 
had  never  been  paid,  and  never  was  to 
be. 

The  first  echo  of  Caesar’s  captivity 
comes  to  us  from  Rome  in  August,  1504. 
The  prisoner  had  not  yet  reached  his 
destination.  The  ambassador  of  the 
Most  Serene  Republic  shows  us  the 
cardinals  of  the  Spanish  paity  taking 
every  possible  step  to  procure  the  liber¬ 
ation  of  Valentinois  ;  the  most  earnest 
on  his  behalf  going  straight  to  Julius 
II.,  and  the  others — those  who  were  in¬ 
duced  to  take  action  by  Lucrezia  Bor¬ 
gia,  by  the  Duke  of  Ferrara,  and  in 
fact  by  all  who  take  an  interest  in  the 
prisoner — addressing  themselves  to  King 


Ferdinand  the  Catholic.  On  the  iQtb 
of  November,  when  Caesar  had  been 
only  twenty  days  in  confinement  at 
Chinchilla,  fresh  despatches  from  Rome 
announce  an  important  piece  of  news. 
The  widow  of  Caesar’s  victim,  the  Duke 
of  Gandia,  a  near  relation  of  the  King 
of  Spain,  who  had  retired  to  that  king¬ 
dom  with  her  children  after  the  assassi¬ 
nation  of  her  husband,  had  lodged  an 
accusation  against  her  brother-in-law, 
the  Duke  of  Valentinois,  and  insisted 
that  he  should  be  put  upon  his  trial 
and  an  inquiry  had  been  opened. 

A  week  later,  Costabili,  the  envoy  of 
Ferrara,  who  had  been  commissioned 
by  the  prisoner's  sister  to  exert  himself 
in  her  brother’s  cause,  had  seen  in  the 
hands  of  the  Cardinal  of  Salerno  a  let¬ 
ter  from  Requesenz,  the  Duke  of  Val- 
entinois’s  major-domo,  dated  from 
Chinchilla,  which  held  out  some  hopes  ; 
“  The  Duke,  at  hrst  confined  with  only 
one  attendant,  has  since  been  allowed 
to  have  as  many  as  seven  persons  with 
him.  Ferdinand  the  Catholic  has  re¬ 
ceived  the  letters  of  the  cardinals  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  liberation  of  Caesar :  he 
wishes,  in  the  first  place,  to  take  cogni¬ 
zance  of  the  charges  brought  against 
him  by  Gonzalo  de  Cordoba.  The  am¬ 
bassador  of  the  King  and  Queen  of 
Navarre  have  also  taken  steps  for  his 
liberation,  but  they  have  not  chosen 
their  time  well,  for  the  Catholic  Queen, 
Isabella,  is  dangerously  ill.”  Finally, 
on  the  5th  of  January,  1505,  the  rumoi 
of  his  liberation  spread  as  far  as  Rome. 
Giustiniani,  the  Venetian  envoy,  asserts 
that  the  Pope  has  received  news  of  the 
prisoner,  who  appears  to  be  now  out  of 
prison.  It  was  even  said  that  King 
Ferdinand  had  determined  to  employ 
the  daring  soldier  in  his  service  in  Italy. 
Acciaoli,  the  Florentine  envoy,  commu¬ 
nicated  the  same  intelligence  to  the  Sig- 
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noria.  The  report  was  soon  contra¬ 
dicted,  but  it  was  based  on  a  real 
intention,  for  we  find  in  the  Salazar  Col* 
lection,  now  preserved  in  the  library  of 
the  Academy  of  History  at  Madrid,  an 
as  yet  unpublished  autograph  letter  of 
King  John  of  Navarre,  dated  Pamplo¬ 
na,  December,  1504,  in  which  the  king 
makes  effusive  expressions  of  gratitude 
to  Ferdinand  the  Catholic  for  setting 
his  brother-in-law  free.  It  is  again 
Giustiniani,  ambassador  of  the  Most 
Serene  Republic,  who  supplies  us  with 
the  reason  for  these  fluctuations.  “  The 
Duke  of  Valentinois,”  he  says,  in  his 
despatch  to  the  Senate,  "  would  be  of 
great  use  to  the  Catholic  king  as  a  dis¬ 
turbing  element  in  the  affairs  of  Flor¬ 
ence,  and,  at  the  same  time,  he  could 
give  the  Pope  so  much  trouble,  that  the 
various  complications  in  which  Caesar 
would  involve  him,  would  effectually 
keep  him  from  interfering  in  the  affairs 
of  others.”  All  the  Spanish  chroniclers 
agree  with  the  report  of  the  Venetian 
diplomate.  Two  circumstances,  how¬ 
ever,  prevented  the  desired  solution  of 
the  question.  Caesar,  in  his  impatience 
to  escape,  was  unable  to  wait  for  the 
right  moment ;  and  the  death  of  Isa¬ 
bella  the  Catholic,  which  might  have 
been  the  hour  of  his  deliverance,  brought 
about  complications  in  the  kingdom  of 
Castile,  which  made  the  prisoner  a  valu¬ 
able  hostage  to  either  of  the  competitors 
(or  the  inheritance  of  the  Queen.  Thus, 
after  February,  r505,  there  is  no  more 
talk  of  his  liberation.  *'  I  learn  from 
my  last  advices  from  Spain,”  says  Gius¬ 
tiniani,  ”  the  exact  contrary  of  the  in¬ 
formation  conveyed  in  my  last  report 
concerning  his  imprisonment.  The 
Duke  is  more  closely  guarded  than  ever, 
as  it  has  been  discovered  that  he  had 
made  an  attempt  to  escape.” 

Let  us  consider  through  what  circum¬ 
stances  the  death  of  Isabella  the  Cath¬ 
olic,  which  happened  on  the  26th  of 
November,  1504,  could  affect  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  efforts  made  by  all  who  in¬ 
terested  themselves  in  the  fortunes  of 
Valentinois. 

For  some  time  back,  the  daughter  and 
rightful  heiress  of  Isabella,  the  mother 
of  Charles  V.,  known  in  history  as  the 
mad  Queen  Joan,  who  was  married  to 
Philip  the  Handsome,  son  of  the  Era* 
peior  Maximilian,  had  fallen  into  a 


sombre  melancholy,  which  was  aggra¬ 
vated  by  the  departure  of  her  husband 
for  Flanders  ;  she  had  taken  refuge  in 
the  kitchen  of  the  castle  of  Medina  del 
Campo,  where  she  lived  in  the  chimney 
corner,  and  refused  to  leave  it.  Her 
mother,  in  expressing  her  last  wishes, 
had  provided  for  the  possibility  of  her 
becoming  absolutely  insane,  in  which 
case  she  committed  the  regency  to  King 
Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  on  condition  of 
his  not  marrying  agdin.  It  was  the 
moment  when  Ferdinand’s  enemies 
pressed  hard  upon  him  ;  Gonzalo  de 
Cordoba,  his  lieutenant  in  the  kingdom 
of  Naples,  was  playing  him  false  ;  Louis 
XII.  disputed  his  right  to  that  king¬ 
dom  :  and  the  Emperor  Maximilian 
seemed  resolved  to  support  the  claims 
of  his  son  the  Archduke,  who  pre¬ 
tended  that  he  had  been  wronged  by 
the  will  of  Isabella.  The  Catholic 
King  proposed  to  his  Most  Christian 
rival  to  make  peace,  and  asked  for  the 
had  of  Germaine  de  Foix,  niece  to  the 
King  of  France,  as  a  pledge  of  his  faith. 
Ferdinand  was  fifty-four  years  of  age, 
Germaine  eighteen  ;  she  brought  to  her 
husband,  as  her  dowry,  the  half  of  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  ceded  to  France  by 
the  treaty  of  Granada.  On  the  rath  of 
October,  1505,  the  treaty  of  alliance  and 
the  contract  of  marriage  were  signed  at 
Blois — Louis  XII.  engaging  to  help  the 
King  of  Castile  in  conquering  Navarre 
(which  was  to  revert  to  the  crown  of 
France)  for  Gaston  de  Foix,  Duke  of 
Nemours,  cousin  of  Louis  and  brother 
of  the  bride.  On  the  18th  of  March, 
1506,  the  marriage  took  place  in  the 
town  of  Duefias.  The  Cortes,  assem¬ 
bled  at  Toro,  passed  a  decree  author¬ 
izing  the  Catholic  King  to  take  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  government  of  Castile, 
though  this  resolution  was  vigorously 
opposed  by  the  greater  number  of  the 
Grandees  of  the  Court,  who  declared  in 
favor  of  Joan  and  Philip.  Don  Fad- 
rique  de  Toledo,  Duke  of  Alva,  sup¬ 
ported  Ferdinand,  and  was  powerful 
enough  to  hold  his  own  for  a  time.  But 
the  king's  new  marriage  violated  the 
clause  in  the  will  of  Isabella  the  Cath¬ 
olic,  and  changed  the  claims  of  Philip 
the  Handsome  to  the  throne  of  Castile 
into  an  absolute  right.  The  latter, 
therefore,  left  Flanders,  and  came  to 
demand  the  regency  of  the  kingdom. 
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As  he  had  fotmed  a  powerful  party  in 
Castile,  which  was  supported  by  the 
Emperor  Maximilian,  he  succeeded  in 
compellinfir  his  father-in-law  to  give  up 
the  regency  to  him,  and  came  to  occupy 
the  royal  residence  at  Medina  del  Cam- 
po,  where  his  wife  Joan,  still  a  prey  to 
insanity,  found  no  relief  from  the  con¬ 
fusion  of  her  ideas  even  when  the  man 
she  loved  returned  to  her  side. 

Meanwhile  the  state  of  affairs  at 
Naples  was  growing  critical.  Gonzalo 
de  Cordoba  had  been  recalled,  and  the 
Catholic  King  had  appointed  his  own 
son,  Alfonso  of  Aragon,  Archbishop  of 
Saragossa,  Lieutenant-General  of  the 
kingdom  of  Naples  in  his  place.  The 
Great  Captain  had  required  a  delay  of 
ten  days  to  enable  him  to  leave  the  for¬ 
tresses  in  good  condition  and  to  collect 
his  forces.  The  allotted  space  being 
already  past,  and  the  suspicions  of  his 
treachery  confirmed,  the  Catholic  King 
resolved  to  go  in  person  to  secure  Gon¬ 
zalo.  On  the  13th  of  July,  1506,  he 
reached  Saragossa,  where  his  young 
wife.  Germaine  de  Foix,  had  just 
arrived.  Resolved  to  employ  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  Caesar  Borgia,  and  to  oppose 
him  to  the  traitor  Gonzalo,  he  sent  Don 
Pedro  de  Ayala  to  his  son-in-law  Philip 
to  demand  from  him  the  liberation  of 
his  prisoner,  saying  that  he  would  im¬ 
prison  him  in  the  fortress  of  Ejerica,  in 
the  kingdom  of  Valencia,  up  to  the  day 
when  he  was  to  take  ship  at  that  port 
for  Naples. 

A  strange  turn  of  fortune  for  Caesar  ! 
As  a  Spanish  commander,  at  the  head 
of  Spanish  troops,  he  was  to  bunt 
down  the  man  who  had  taken  him  pris¬ 
oner  by  treachery  and  handed  him  over, 
bound  hand  and  foot,  to  the  King  of 
Spain.  Philip  asked  for  time  to  con¬ 
sider,  and  weighed  carefully  the  pos¬ 
sible  results  of  such  a  project.  The 
Council  of  Castile  was  summoned  to 
deliberate  concerning  the  liberation  of 
the  captive  ;  the  first  question  raised 
was  that  of  whose  prisoner  he  was.  It 
was  undoubtedly  the  Catholic  King 
who  had  caused  him  to  be  seized  at 
Naples,  but  he  was  then  acting  as  King 
of  Castile  :  as  a  point  of  fact,  Caesar 
was  a  prisoner  of  the  Crown  of  Castile, 
actually  detained  in  that  kingdom  at 
Medina,  the  centre  of  the  government 
of  Queen  Joan,  under  the  regency  of 


her  husband  Philip.  In  Castile,  there¬ 
fore,  Caesar  must  stay.  Besides,  the 
family  of  Gandia.  who  had  remained  in 
Spain,  had  demanded  that  the  assassin 
of  their  former  chief  should  be  put  up¬ 
on  his  trial,  and  the  law  must  take  its 
course.  Don  Alvaro  Ossorio  was  com¬ 
missioned  to  convey  to  the  Catholic 
King  the  decision  of  the  Council,  which 
was  in  the  negative.  Passing  over  the 
authority  of  ^the  regent,  Ferdinand 
thereupon  addressed  himself  directly  to 
Don  Bernardino  de  Cardenas,  Adelan- 
tado*  of  Granada,  who  had  especial 
charge  of  the  prisoner  and  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  Castillo  de  la  Mota,  where  he 
was  confined  ;  and  Cardenas,  whom  the 
king  had  personally  selected  for  this 
duty,  finding  himself  placed  between  his 
master  of  yesterday  and  bis  master  of 
to-morrow,  declared  that  he  was  ready 
to  deliver  up  the  body  of  Caesar  to  King 
Ferdinand  if  Philip,  in  his  capacity  of 
Regent  of  Castile,  or  the  Queen  Joan 
herself,  removed  their  prohibition.  He 
feared  that,  were  he  to  obey  the  com¬ 
mand  of  his  former  sovereign  on  his 
own  authority,  Philip  would  be  sure  to 
oppose  the  liberation  of  Caesar  by  force. 
Ferdinand  clung  to  his  project.  He 
therefore  made  a  last  attempt,  through 
the  medium  of  Don  Luis  Ferrer,  his 
resident  at  the  Court  of  Castile,  who 
again  presented  a  formal  request  for  the 
liberation  of  Caesar,  which  he  char¬ 
acterized  as  *'  so  just  and  reasonable  a 
claim  that  it  could  not  be  refused.'* 
Philip  still  held  out,  and  Caesar,  tossed 
about  between  the  refusal  of  the  regent 
and  the  persistence  of  Ferdinand,  was 
the  sufferer  by  this  state  of  affairs.  In 
the  end  of  August,  an  envoy  from 
Gonzalo  de  Cordoba,  Nunez  de  Ocam¬ 
po  (the  same  man  who  had  demanded 
Caesar's  sword  at  the  time  of  his  arrest 
at  Naples),  presented  himself  before 
the  Catholic  King  at  Saragossa  to  an¬ 
nounce  the  coming  of  the  Great  Cap¬ 
tain.  Gonzalo  wished  to  gain  time  ^ 
but  about  the  same  period  Louis  XII., 
now  the  ally  of  Ferdinand,  who  had 
already  given  him  warning  of  Gonzalo's 
secret  intrigues  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  now  openly  denounced  him  to 
his  new  relation.  Ferdinand  hesitated 
no  longer,  but,  resolved  to  put  these 
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suspicions  to  the  proof  once  for  all, 
sailed  for  Naples  on  the  4th  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  accompanied  by  his  young  wife 
and  the  greater  part  of  his  court.  Gon- 
zalo  did  not  wait  for  his  arrival. 
Warned  by  Ocampo,  who  had  got  the 
start  of  Ferdinand,  he  had  left  Naples 
on  the  7th  to  take  refuge  at  Gaiita. 
leaving  one  Don  Antonio  de  Cardenas 
as  regent  and  lientenant-governor  in  his 
place.  At  the  same  time  he  charged 
Ocampo  to  put  out  to  sea  with  an  escort 
of  four  galleys  to  meet  his  sovereign. 
Ferdinand  had  only  just  landed  when, 
at  Portosi,  on  the  5th  of  October,  he 
received  the  news  of  the  sadden  death 
of  Philip  the  Handsome,  carried  off  by 
sickness  on  the  t5th  of  September,  at 
the  age  of  twenty-eight.  This  prema¬ 
ture  death  occurred  so  very  opportunely 
to  relieve  the  Catholic  King  of  all  anx¬ 
iety,  that  he  was  even  suspected  of 
having  hastened  it  by  poison. 

Caesar  did  not  remain  in  ignorance  of 
any  of  these  events.  In  spite  of  his 
captivity,  he  had  entered  into  close  re¬ 
lations  with  the  partisans  of  Philip,  and 
notably  with  the  Count  of  Benavente, 
Lord  of  Villalon,  one  of  the  greatest 
personages  of  the  court,  who  kept  the 
prisoner  informed  of  every  incident. 
The  death  of  Philip  might  introduce 
anarchy  into  the  kingdom  of  Castile. 
The  Queen  Joan  had  not  yet  recovered 
her  reason.  Surviving  the  man  she  had 
loved'  so  fondly  she  would  not  give  up 
his  body,  but  watched  it  with  the  most 
jealous  care.  She  was,  however,  able  to 
express  to  her  father  her  wish  for  his 
return  from  Naples,  which  was  also  the 
d.sire  of  the  Council  of  Castile,  who  de¬ 
manded  the  regency  of  the  Catholic 
King  It  was  also  the  wish  of  his  am- 
bissador,  Luis  Ferrer.  Thus  urged  by 
all  parties,  the  king  made  answer  that 
t  ie  death  of  his  son-in-law  should  recall 
f)  him  all  those  of  his  ancient  sup¬ 
porters  who  had  embraced  the  cause  of 
Philip,— that  he  promised  them  peace 
and  forgiveness,  relied  on  their  future 
fidelity,  and  committed  the  government 
to  his  daughter  Joan.  He  also  said 
that  he  was  engaged  in  restoring  order 
in  Neapolitan  affairs ;  and  as  he  was 
carrying  on  this  work  with  as  much  suc¬ 
cess  as  he  could  hope  for,  he  wished  to 
complete  it  before  returning  to  Spain. 

Meanwhile  the  governor  of  La  Mota, 


Don  Bernardino  de  Cardenas,  who  had 
been  called  upon  before  the  departure 
of  the  Catholic  King  to  deliver  up  to 
him  the  body  of  Cassar,  but  had  ex¬ 
cused  himself  from  complying  on  the 
ground  of  fearing  the  displeasure  of  the 
regent  of  Castile,  now  felt  it  his  duty, 
the  regent  being  dead,  to  offer  to  give 
him  up  to  Luis  Ferrer,  the  ambassador 
of  Aragon.  Ferrer  asked  for  time  to 
get  instructions  from  his  master. 
Caesar,  being  kept  acquainted  with  the 
progress  of  the  negotiations,  which  were 
much  too  slow  to  please  him,  soon  lost 
all  patience.  He  was  well  skilled  in  in* 
trigue,  daring  in  his  schemes,  and  pru¬ 
dent  at  the  same  time,  and  he  was 
acting  in  concert  with  his  brother-in-law, 
the  King  of  Navarre,  and  with  the 
Lord  of  Villalon,  Benavente.  Just  a 
month  after  the  death  of  Philip,  on  the 
25th  of  October,  1506,  he  made  his  es¬ 
cape  from  the  lofty  tower  in  which  he 
was  confined,  and,  after  some  extraor¬ 
dinary  vicissitudes,  which  history  has 
not  yet  recorded,  appeared  suddenly — 
**  like  the  devil,”  says  the  chronicle  of 
Moret — at  Pamplona,  at  the  court  of  his 
brother-in-law  of  Navarre. 

How  had  Caesar  evaded  the  vigilance 
of  his  jailers?  Taking  as  a  starting- 
point  the  theory  that  it  is  impossible 
that  the  flight  of  a  prisoner  of  such  con¬ 
sequence  should  not  have  caused  an 
inquiry  to  begin  with,  then  a  judgment, 
and  finally  some  kind  of  penalty,  we 
have  searched  for  the  secret  of  this 
escape  in  the  archives  of  Simancas, 
which  have  supplied  us  with  the  volu¬ 
minous  record  of  the  prosecution  of  the 
governor  of  La  Mota  in  the  name  of  her 
Majesty  the  Queen  Joan,  who  exercised 
her  powers  in  spite  of  her  insanity. 
We  have,  therefore,  now  got  the  depo¬ 
sitions  of  the  witnesses  who  sheltered 
the  fugitive  from  Medina  as  far  as  the 
frontier  of  Navarre,  and  we  are  able 
to  follow  him  step  by  step  on  his  ad¬ 
venturous  course  to  that  kingdom. 

Following  our  custom  of  seeking  the 
echo  of  European  events  in  the  de¬ 
spatches  of  the  Venetian  ambassadors, 
always  so  careful  to  keep  the  Senate 
well-informed,  we  have  found,  in  the  first 
place,  by  means  of  the  documents  pre¬ 
served  at  Santa  Maria  Glotiosa  dei 
Frari  at  Venice,  that  five  days  after  the 
flight  of  Caesar,  Geronimo  Vianello,  am- 
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bassador  of  the  Most  Seiene  Republic 
at  Burgos,  had  announced  the  escape 
to  his  Government.  The  accounts  of 
the  Venetian  diplonutes  are  not  con* 
tradicted  by  the  judicial  inquiry.  Lit¬ 
tle  by  little,  the  severity  with  which 
Csesar  was  treated  had  been  relaaed  ; 
he  had  a  chaplain  and  attendants  with 
him,  and,  without  any  great  difficulty, 
could  receive  frequent  communications. 
The  governor,  Don  Bernardino  de  Car¬ 
denas,  a  personage  of  importance,  could 
not  trouble  himself  with  such  matters, 
and  left  all  responsibility  regarding  the 
prisoner  to  his  lieutenant,  Don  Gabriel 
de  Tapia  of  Segovia.  Ceesar’s  chap¬ 
lain  was  his  first  confidant,  who  kept 
him  in  direct  correspondence  with  Ben- 
avente,  the  chief  wire-puller  of  the 
whole  scheme.  Garcia  de  Magona, 
one  of  Gabriel  de  Tapia’s  retainers, 
who  had  been  won  over  by  Caesar, 
introduced  into  the  fortress  the  ropes 
which  served  for  the  escape.  The 
tower  was  very  high,  like  those  of  the 
Alcazars  of  the  Moors,  defended  by 
battlements,  and  lighted  by  narrow  win¬ 
dows.  Measuring  its  height  with  our 
eyes  from  the  (bottom  of  the  moat,  we 
can  understand  the  expression  of  the 
cUerone  to  the  chronider,  Brantume, 
when  he  visited  La  Mota  :  “  Aqui  por 
gran  milagro  se  salvo  don  Cesar  de 
Borja,”*  Three  of  his  accomplices — 
the  chaplain,  Requesenz  the  major-do- 
mo,  and  a  certain  Don  Jaime — were  to 
be  in  the  moat  at  a  fixed  hour  and  give 
the  signal.  The  Duke,  who  was  young 
and  active,  raised  himself  up  to  the 
window  of  his  prison,  sending  one  of 
his  servants,  who  voluntarily  sacrificed 
himself,  first.  The  rope  was  too  short, 
and  the  servant,  on  reaching  the  end, 
let  himself  fall  and  broke  some  bones. 
Csesar  followed  in  his  turn  ;  but  just 
as  he  was  about  to  let  himself  fall  on 
the  unfortunate  man  who  lay  helpless  in 
the  ditch,  the  rope  was  cut  from  the 
inside  by  Don  Pedro  de  Tapia,  a  rela¬ 
tion  of  the  jailer,  who,  suspecting  some¬ 
thing,  was  on  the  look-out  and  gave 
the  alarm.  Caesar  was  precipitated 
down  and  hurt  by  the  fall.  It  was  nec¬ 
essary  to  hoist  him  upon  one  of  the 
horses  as  well  as  could  be  done.  He 


*  From  this  place,  by  great  miracle,  Don 
Caesar  Borgia  escaped. 


then  started  off  at  full  speed,  followed 
by  some  men-at-arms  in  the  service 
of  Benavente,  in  whose  teiritories  he 
was  to  conceal  himself,  to  take  breath 
and  get  well  of  his  bruises. 

The  goal  Csesar  aimed  at  was  Pam¬ 
plona,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of 
his  brother-in-law  of  Navarre.  For 
greater  security  he  took  a  road  leading 
in  an  opposite  direction,  and  made 
straight  for  the  coast,  thus  making  a 
long  detour,  with  the  object  of  avoiding 
inquiries. 

Thirty-eight  days  passed  between  his 
flight  and  his  arrival  at  the  Court  of 
Navarre,  and  although  the  event  was 
known  at  Burgos  five  days  after  it  took 
place — as  the  despatch  of  the  Venetian 
ambassador  Vianello  is  dated  in  the  end 
of  October — it  was  only  in  the  end  of 
November  that  Caesar  started  on  his 
road  for  Navarre.  His  first  halting- 
place  was  Pozaldes,  his  second  Villalon, 
on  the  road  from  Medina  to  Santander, 
the  domain  of  this  same  Count  of  Ben- 
avente,  who  had  made  himself  an  ac¬ 
complice  in  his  escape,  and  had  supplied 
him  with  horses.  There  Caesar  put 
himself  in  communication  with  Na¬ 
varre,  and  with  the  king,  his  brother-in- 
law,  and  remained  nearly  a  month  hid¬ 
den  on  the  estate  of  the  lord  of  Villalon 
till  he  recovered  from  the  severe  contu¬ 
sions  he  had  received  in  his  fall.  It  is 
difficult  to  understand  how  the  royal 
letter,  ordering  an  inquiry  concerning 
the  escape,  only  came  to  be  signed  at 
Burgos  on  the  r4th  of  December — that 
is  to  say,  more  than  ten  days  after  the 
arrival  of  the  fugitive  at  the  Court  of 
Navarre  ;  and  we  are  tempted  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  it  was  only  the  intelligence  of 
Caesar's  arrival  at  Pamplona  which 
made  the  judicial  inquiry  a  certainty. 
The  official  documents  revealed  to  us 
the  picturesque  incidents  of  the  flight. 
Caesar,  on  leaving  Villalon,  took  the 
road  to  Santander  ;  he  had  for  guides 
two  inhabitants  of  the  little  pott  of 
Pasajes,  near  San  Sebastian.  The 
three  companions  reached  the  gates  of 
Santander  on  horseback  ;  they  must 
have  made  all  speed,  for  their  horses 
were  unable  to  proceed  any  farther,  and 
they  were  even  obliged  to  leave  them 
behind  at  Castres.  Scarcely  had  tliey 
arrived  at  Santander  when  Csesar  sent 
one  of  his  guides  to  make  a  bargain  with 
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the  master  of  a  vessel  (of  a  pimata,  the 
indictment  sa)s),  in  order  to  get  by  sea 
to  Bermeo,  on  the  boundary  of  Guipuz- 
coa  and  Navarre.  The  guide  showed 
too  much  eagerness  to  arrive  at  his  des¬ 
tination,  and  was  too  easy  about  the 
price  bargained  for,  which  the  by¬ 
standers  deemed  so  excessive  (it  was 
twenty-seven  gold  ducats)  that  one  of 
the  neighbors  went  and  gave  information 
to  the  Corregidor’s  deputy  about  this 
voyage  of  three  suspicious  travellers, 
who  were  too  generous  with  their 
money,  and  too  anxious  to  get  away. 
The  Corregidor  proceeded  to  the 
posada  where  Caesar  had  stopped,  sepa¬ 
rated  the  three  travellers  and  interro¬ 
gated  them  one  by  one,  obtaining  from 
all  three  the  same  story.  They  were 
merchants  coming  from  Burgos  and 
Villalon  to  draw  some  money  ;  one  of 
them,  Miguel  de  la  Torre,  was  expect¬ 
ing  a  ship  with  a  cargo  of  wheat,  which 
was  coming  from  France  to  Santander  ; 
but  on  arriving  in  that  town  he  found 
that  the  vessel  had  put  in  at  Bermeo, 
and  he  was  anxious  to  get  there  for 
fear  of  losing  the  carga  The  master  of 
the  boat  had  at  first  demanded  forty 
ducats  for  the  passage,  but  they  bar¬ 
gained  with  him  as  well  as  they  could, 
and  at  last  agreed  on  twenty-seven. 
Besides,  to  prove  that  they  were  re¬ 
spectable  people,  they  offered  to  deposit 
fifty  ducats  in  the  hands  of  the  Correg¬ 
idor  until  they  could  produce  wit¬ 
nesses.  The  Corregidor,  who  after¬ 
ward  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Queen  herself, 
which  appears  in  the  record,  with  the 
object  of  excusing  himself  for  having 
let  his  prisoners  go,  says  naively  “  that 
at  that  moment  he  was  no  more  think¬ 
ing  of  the  Duke  of  Valentinois  than  if 
he  had  never  existed,  and  was  entirely 
unaware  of  his  escape — so  that  there 
was  nothing  unnatural  in  his  having  de¬ 
clined  the  proffered  security  and  set  his 
prisoners  free,  telling  them  to  go  to 
the  devil  .  .  .  but  he  added,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Spanish  custom,  "con  Dios" 
The  travellers  did,  in  fact,  start  at  early 
dawn  :  the  sea  was  rough,  and  the  pilot, 
refusing  to  go  as  far  as  Bermeo,  landed 
his  passengers  at  Castro  Urdiales,  near 
Bilbao.  From  thence,  thanks  to  the 
guardian  of  the  Monastery  of  Santa 
Clara,  from  whom  they  hired  mules  and 


a  guide,  the  three  companions  took  the 
road  to  Pamplona,  passing  by  Portu- 
galete,  Bilbao,  Durango,  Lizarne,  Ver¬ 
gara,  and  Mondragon.  Once  in  Na¬ 
varre,  they  were  safe.  On  the  3d  of 
December  Caesar  made  his  appearance 
at  the  court  of  his  brother-in-law.  All 
the  witnesses  examined  give  the  same 
account  of  him,  '*  Very  dark,  of  middle 
height,  thick-set  {doblado),  with  wide 
nostrils  and  large  eyes.”  Caesar  hid 
his  face,  and  spoke  little  ;  he  talked 
French  and  Spanish.  When  he  was 
obliged  to  stop  anywhere  for  a  few 
hours,  he  kept  himself  close,  and  was 
easily  distinguishable  from  the  others, — 
because  he  was  not  of  the  same  class,” 
says  one  of  the  witnesses,  who  adds 
that  ”  this  personage  had  his  hand 
swathed  in  bandages,  and  seemed  to 
have  been  hurt,” — which  confirms  the 
story  of  the  prisoner's  fall  when  he  was 
escaping  from  Medina  del  Campo. 

On  the  3d  of  December,  1506,  Caesar 
arrived  at  Pamplona  ;  on  the  7  th  he 
despatched  one  of  his  servants,  who 
had  rejoined  him,  to  the  Marquis  of 
Mantua,  with  commission  to  relate  to 
him  by  word  of  mouth  the  vicissitudes 
of  his  escape,  and  tell  him  of  his  proj¬ 
ects  and  hopes.  On  the  same  day  he 
addressed  another  letter,  exactly  in  the 
same  terms,  to  his  brother-in-law,  the 
Cardinal  of  Ferrara.  ”  Your  Excel¬ 
lency,”  says  the  fugitive,  ”  must  know 
that,  after  so  many  reverses,  it  has 
pleased  our  Lord  God  to  set  me  free, 
and  to  let  me  escape  from  prison, 
under  the  circumstances  which  my  sec¬ 
retary,  Federico,  will  explain  to  you. 
May  it  please  God,  in  His  infinite 
mercy,  that  this  should  be  for  His  most 
glorious  service.  For  the  present  I 
am  at  Pamplona  with  their  Majesties, 
the  King  and  Queen  of  Navarre.  I 
arrived  here  on  the  3d  of  December.”* 
Full  of  courage,  and  burning  for  ven¬ 
geance,  Caesar  at  once  concocted  a  new 
scheme  which  gratified  his  hatred  of 


*  The  historian,  Greitorovius,  has  published 
the  first  letter,  that  to  the  Marquis  of  Mantua, 
which  figures  in  the  Archivio  Gonzaga  of  that 
city,  in  his  “  Lucrezia  Borgia  the  second 
forms  a  part  of  Mr.  Morrison’s  celebrated  col¬ 
lection,  and  we  owe  its  appearance  here  to  the 
kindness  of  that  gentleman,  and  of  M.  Thibau- 
deau. 
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Aragon  and  served  the  interests  of  his 
brother-in-law  of  Navarre — the  only  one 
who  had  really  remained  faithful  to  him 
— at  the  same  time.  The  treaty  between 
the  King  of  France  and  Ferdinand  the 
Catholic  was  no  longer  a  secret  to  any 
one  ;  the  marriage  with  Germaine  de 
Foix,  which  Louis  XII.  had  brought 
about,  was  to  give  Navarre  to  France. 
To  ward  off  this  danger,  John  of  Na* 
varre  sought  to  make  friends  with  the 
Emperor  Maximilian,  to  whom  he  agreed 
to  open  the  road  to  Castile  and  Aragon, 
if  he  would  guarantee  the  security  of 
his  throne.  Benavente,  who  had  help¬ 
ed  Caesar  in  his  escape  from  Medina, 
was  taken  into  confidence ;  the  am¬ 
bassadors  of  Maximilian  at  Burgos,  De 
VeT6  and  Andrea  del  Burgo,  answered 
for  their  sovereign,  and  entered  into  a 
formal  engagement  in  his  name.  Va- 
lentinois  despatched  his  emissaries  in 
all  directions,  set  intrigues  on  foot,  re¬ 
assembled  his  former  officers,  sent  in 
his  claims  for  any  sums  of  money  due 
to  him  throughout  Italy,  and  even  de¬ 
manded  from  Louis  XII.  n(^t  only  the 
dowry  which  had  never  been  paid  to 
him,  but  also  the  revenues  due  from  his 
duchy  of  Valence  and  his  county  of 
Dhyois.  Having  done  this,  he  waited 
impatiently  for  the  moment  to  try  the 
great  adventure  which  was  to  give  the 
throne  of  Castile  to  the  house  of  Aus¬ 
tria,  and  avenge  him  upon  Aragon.  It 
was  first  necessary  to  collect  the  troops 
of  Navarre,  and  to  put  an  end  to  a  differ¬ 
ence  of  long  standing  between  King 
John  and  one  of  his  tenants,  Loys  de 
Beamonte,  Constable  of  Navarre,  who 
held  for  his  sovereign  the  citadel  of  the 
small  town  of  Viana,  with  a  secret  in¬ 
tention  of  keeping  it  for  Ferdinand  the 
Catholic.  On  the  12th  of  May,  1507, 
Caesar,  who  was  tired  of  inaction,  and 
who  had  been  appointed  to  the  office  of 
Captain-General  of  the  troops  of  Na¬ 
varre,  marched  against  the  rebel  count. 
Beamonte  did  not  wait  for  his  ap¬ 
proach,  but,  leaving  his  son  to  defend 
Viana,  took  to  the  open  country.  The 
siege  was  a  long  one  ;  provisions  began 
to  fail  ;  and  it  was  a  matter  of  urgent 
necessity  to  revictual  the  Castillo.  Un¬ 
der  cover  of  night  and  of  a  dreadful 
storm,  the  Constable  was  daring  enough 
to  advance  up  to  the  walls  of  Viana,  and 


succeeded  in  introducing  sixty  horses 
loaded  with  grain  into  the  town.  Bea¬ 
monte  himself,  who  superintended  the 
operation,  remained  on  the  watch  on 
the  road  to  Mendavia.  Informed  too 
late  of  this  daring  sally,  Cxsar  gave  the 
alarm,  and,  supposing  that  some  of  his 
men  were  following  him,  rode  straight 
toward  the  rebels  who  were  retiring, 
came  up  with  their  rear-guard,  and  cut 
down  three  men  with  his  own  hand. 
The  Constable  saw  from  afar  off  the 
horseman,  who,  mounted  on  a  restive 
horse,  and  separated  from  his  party,  let 
himself  be  carried  along  in  pursuit,  and 
struck  blow  on  blow  without  ceasing. 
He  therefore  detached  a  few  men-at- 
arms  of  his  escort,  who,  by  feigning 
flight,  enticed  him  into  a  ravine,  where 
his  followers,  who  would  soon  have 
come  up,  lust  sight  of  him.  Dismounted 
and  alone  against  five  men,  Caesar 
fought  like  a  hero,  but,  having  been 
wounded  under  the  arm  at  the  outset, 
he  soon  fell,  covered  with  wounds.  His 
brilliant  armor  having  tempted  his  as¬ 
sailants,  they  stripped  him  of  it  and  left 
the  body  there. 

As  soon  as  he  saw  the  breastplate 
bearing  the  arms  of  a  prince,  Beamonte 
was  furious  with  the  men  because  they 
had  not  taken  its  wearer  alive,  and  or¬ 
dered  them  to  go  and  search  for  his 
body.  They  had  nearly  reached  it  when 
they  heard  the  shouts  of  the  royal 
troops,  and  were  obliged  to  turn  back  ; 
but  in  their  retreat  the  rebels  took  with 
them  a  squire,  whom  they  had  found 
wandering  about  the  field  of  battle  in  a 
state  of  great  agitation.  As  soon  as  the 
armor  was  shown  to  this  prisoner,  he 
burst  into  tears,  exclaiming  that  he  had 
that  morning  armed  with  it  his  master, 
Caesar  Borgia  of  France,  Duke  of  Ro¬ 
magna.  There  was  no  time  to  lose,  the 
King  of  Navarre  might  come  up  with 
Beamonte,  so  the  latter  prudently  re¬ 
treated,  leaving  the  squire  at  liberty. 
Juanito  Grasica  (that  was  his  name) 
came  back  to  his  own  party,  and 
guided  King  John  of  Navarre  to  the 
body  of  his  brother-in-law. 

Caesar  was  buried  in  the  church  of 
Santa  Maria  of  Viana,  where  a  splendid 
monument  was  erected  to  him.  On  the 
tomb  was  engraved  this  pompous  epi¬ 
taph,  composed  by  Soria,  which  be- 
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came  sufficiently  celebrated  to  figure  in 
the  Romancero  from  the  year  1511  ; — 

**  Aqai  tiene  poca  tierra 
El  que  Todo  lo  temia  ; 

En  ette  poco  sc  enderra 
Et  que  la  pas  y  la  guerra 
Del  muodo  todo  tenia. 

O  tu,  que  vas  a  bnecar 
Cosas  dignas  de  mirar. 

Si  k>  mayor  es  mas  digno. 

Aqoi  acabas  to  camino  : 

De  aqui  te  deves  tornar.”  * 

Absolutely  nothing  remains  of  the 
monument  of  Valentinois ;  the  place 
where  it  stood  is  only  known  fum  the 
descriptions  given  by  historians.  His 
very  ashes  have  been  profaned.  The 
Jesuit  father  Aleson, — the  continuer  of 
the  Chronicle  of  Navarre  ”  of  Moret, 
— who  belonged  to  Viana,  and  conse¬ 
quently  had  received  the  traditional 


story  on  the  spot,  attributes  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  monument  to  a  bishop  of 
Calahorra,  who  thought  his  church  de¬ 
filed  by  the  presence  of  the  apostate 
cardinal. 

According  to  this  tradition,  which  is 
still  current,  Caesar’s  remains  were  de¬ 
posited  in  the  street  which  passes  in 
front  of  the  church,  at  the  foot  of  the 
steps  which  lead  to  the  entrance.  The 
Alcalde  of  Viana  having  consented,  at 
our  request,  to  make  excavacations  at 
this  spot,  a  human  skeleton  was  un¬ 
earthed,  protected  by  a  frame-work  of 
tiles,  uncemented,  and  bearing  no  in¬ 
scription.  There  is  good  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  we  have  here  all  that  remains 
of  him  who,  in  the  words  of  the  epitaph 
on  his  tomb,  "  held  in  his  hand  peace 
and  war." — Blackwooi s  Magazine. 


THE  FRESHER  SPRING-TIME. 

BY  JOHN  HOGBBN. 

It  comes  again,  thrilling  each  sense  in  turn  ! 

We  strain  the  eye  to  see,  the  ear  to  hear  ; — 

It  sickens  in  each  sense  and  dies  of  fear, 
t''*  Yet  leaves  the  spirit  tiptoe-set  to  learn. 

We,  wondering,  look  on  all  sides  to  discern 
^  Aught  of  its  leaving  ;  turning  quick  to  peer 

[  Into  the  by-ways  of  the  soul,  crying,  “  Who  goes  here  ?” 

But  answer  comes  not,  though  the  temples  bum. 

•  What  is  it  ?  Who  can  tell  ? — but  this  we  feel, 

'  The  moment  is  as  though  a  rich  new  birth 

Fought  with  the  old  to  give  us  liberty  : — 

The  pulse  of  newness  makes  the  senses  reel, 

'  The  long-loved  past  is  as  a  dream,  and  earth. 

Ocean,  and  sky  are  quick  with  mystery  ! 

'  —  ^ectator. 


i-Di.  . 
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BY  EDMUND  KNOX. 


The  monster  of  Prairial  had  a  love. 
"The  sea-green  one,"  as  the  fussy, 

*  Here  a  little  earth  holds  him  whom  all  the 
world  feared  ;  in  this  narrow  space  is  enclosed 
he  who  the  peace  and  war  of  the  whole  world 
held  in  his  hand.  Oh,  you  who  go  to  seek 
things  worthy  of  admiration,  if  the  greatest  is 
the  most  worthy,  here  your  journey  ends :  from 
here  you  may  turn  back. 


fiorid  Madame  de  Stael  first  called  him, 
and  as  Carlyle  by  dint  of  constant  repe¬ 
tition  has  taught  us  all  to  call  him,  was 
beloved  of  a  woman.  ]&l6anore  Duplay 
was  the  second  daughter  of  Maurice 
Duplay,  Robespierre’s  host  in  the  little 
house  in  the  Rue  St.  Honor6,  where 
he  lived  with  two  short  exceptions  from 
July  17th,  1791,  until  his  terrible  death 
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in  1794*  Her  father  was  not  exactly 
a  poor  cabinet-maker,  or  joiner  as 
Thiers  has  it.  He  was  a  self-made 
man,  it  is  true,  bom  at  St.  Didier  la 
Seauve  in  the  Lyonnais,  fifty  years  be¬ 
fore  the  Rerolution,  who  by  energy  in 
his  business  had  acquired  tome  fifteen 
thousand  livresa  year  in  house  prop¬ 
erty,  and  lived  in  the  better  end  of  the 
Rue  St.  Honor6  not  very  far  from  its 
junction  with  the  Rue  Royale.  The 
district  has  been  very  considerably 
altered  since  the  Revolution.  It  was 
then  a  block  of  buildings  bounded  on 
the  north  by  the  Boulevard  de  la  Made¬ 
leine  (then  generally  known  as  the  Bou¬ 
levard  Rempart),  on  the  west  by  the 
Rue  Royale  (also  called  the  Rue  Rem¬ 
part),  on  the  east  by  the  Rue  de  Lux¬ 
embourg  and  on  the  south  by  the  Roe 
St.  Honor6.  The  convent  of  the  Con¬ 
ception  faced  the  Rue  Luxembourg, 
and  its  gardens  stretched  immediately 
behind  the  houses  in  the  Rue  St. 
Honor6  of  which  Duplay's  was  one. 
The  convent  is  now  gone,  and  the 
whole  block  of  buildings  has  been 
intersected  by  the  Rue  Duphot.  The 
Rue  de  Rivoli  had  not  then  been  con¬ 
structed,  and  the  Rue  St.  Honot6  was 
still  the  main  thoroughfare  between  east 
and  west  Paris  north  of  the  river.  Du¬ 
play’s  house  was  No.  366  :  a  new  house 
was  built  on  the  site  in  1816  and  is 
numbered  398.  The  old  house  in  which 
Robespierre  lived  was  one  of  those 
curious  structures  with  a  carriage-gate 
and  a  courtyard  inside,  which  may  still 
be  seen  in  the  Quartier  St.  Germain. 
At  one  end  of  the  courtyard  was  a  shed 
for  storing  wood,  and  little  gardens, 
some  twenty  feet  square  altogether,  par¬ 
titioned  off  between  Duplay’s  five  chil¬ 
dren  :  at  the  other  end  was  the  work¬ 
shop.  The  windows  of  the  dwelling 
house  looked  out  on  the  courtyard  on 
one  side,  and  on  the  other  the  garden 
of  the  convent.  The  situation  was  of 
course  eminently  convenient  to  Robes¬ 
pierre.  It  was  within  five  minutes’  walk 
of  the  Jacobins  Club,  and  not  much 
further  from  the  meeting  place  of  the 
Convention  in  the  Tuileries.  or  of  the 
Committee  of  Public  Safety  in  the  Place 
du  Carousel.  He  lived  in  the  house  of 
Duplay,  as  has  been  said,  for  the  most 
stirring  period  of  his  life,  insisting  on 
making  a  payment  for  his  lodging. 


which  Duplay  ^ry  unwillingly  received. 
The  daughter  Elianore,  was  in  the  last 
year  of  Robespierre’s  life  about  twenty- 
five,  he  being  then  barely  thirty- five. 
The  story  of  their  love  has  nothing  in 
it  so  softly  poetical  as  the  love  of 
Camille  Desmoulins  and  his  Lucile. 
There  is  no  monument  of  it  remaining 
so  boisterously  passionate  as  the  love- 
letters  of  Mirabeau  to  Sophie.  But  as 
the  picture  of  the  softer  side  of  a  man 
who  is  not  commonly  supposed  to  have 
had  any  human  weakness,  except  van¬ 
ity,  in  his  composition,  the  story  of 
Maximilian  Robespierre  and  the  woman 
who  was  betrothed  to  him  may  be  worth 
telling.  I  have  tried  to  make  her  tell  it 
in  two  letters  to  a  friend  in  La  Vendee. 
The  friend  is  imaginary  ;  but  there  is 
no  assertion  in  Mile.  Duplay’s  story 
which  cannot  be  supported  by  evidence 
of  undoubted  authenticity. 

I. 

Rite  Hunoke,  366, 

19  Nivose,  Anil. 

[January  %tk,  1794.] 

Oh  my  poor  Jeannette  !  How  I 
pity  you  in  these  terrible  times  in  your 
mad  province  !  Now  that  K]6ber  has 
been  so  victorious  at  Le  Mans  [De¬ 
cember  rath,  r793]  perhaps  you  rebels 
will  be  at  peace  at  last.  And  you  are  a 
rebel,  Jeannette,  you,  you  !  I  can 
hardly  believe  when  I  read  that  letter  of 
yours  that  you  are  the  same  Jeannette 
that  stayed  with  us  in  Paris  five  years 
ago.  \Vhy,  how  we  talked  then  of  the 
regeneration  of  the  fatherland,  and  you 
were  as  anxious  as  any  of  us  to  do 
good  to  the  poor  people  we  saw  on  our 
way  to  Vincennes.  Yet  now  you  are  as 
ferocious  an  aristocrat  as  the  maddest 
of  the  emigrants  at  Coblentz.  Your 
letter  is  like  one  of  M.  de  Calonne’s 
pamphlets,  just  as  fierce  and  nearly  as 
foolish.  If  a  H6bertist  found  it,  the 
mad  Chaumette  would  not  have  much 
difficulty  in  proving  it  a  “  Royalist  em¬ 
blem.” 

Yes  !  We  have  parted  far  asunder  in 
these  terrible  five  years.  Papa,  who 
was  so  quiet  and  businesslike  when  you 
remember  him,  is  quiet  still,  but  he  goes 
every  day  to  the  Revolutionary  jury  aird 
every  night  to  the  Jacobins.  Elizabeth, 
little  Elizabeth,  whom  everybody  scold¬ 
ed  for  being  so  giddy,  was  married  six 
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months  ago  to  a  member  of  the  Con* 
rention,  a  young  man  from  Arras  named 
Le  Bas.  As  for  me,  Jeannette,  you 
will  have  to  outlaw  me  :  lam  outside  the 
law  of  the  good  people  in  La  Vendee. 
Maximilian  Robespierre  is  not  a  mere 
lodger  in  our  house,  though  of  course 
he  pays  for  his  little  room  (the  one  you 
slept  in,  over  the  workshop)  ;  he  would 
be  too  proud  to  take  anything  for 
nothing.  He  is  to  be  my  husband  when 
these  troublous  days  are  over.  1  am 
his  betrothed,  and  he  is  all  the  world 
to  me.  So  you  will  see  how  pained  I 
was  when  I  read  your  letter  and  all  the 
names  you  chose  to  call  him.  Can  I 
never  make  you  see  him  as  1  see  him  ? 
I  suppose  I  cannot,  but  I  shall  try. 

It  is  two  years  and  a  half  now  since 
he  came  to  live  with  us.  It  was  after 
the  massacre  of  the  Champ  de  Mars, 
when  every  one  was  fearing  reaction. 
He  was  at  the  Jacobins  in  the  evening 
trying  to  encourage  the  patriots,  and 
father  would  have  him  come  to  us  for 
that  one  night,  instead  of  wandering  off 
to  his  lodgings  in  the  Rue  de  Saintonge, 
in  the  Marais.  I  dare  say  you  may 
have  heard  that  he  hid  himself  in  fear 
that  night.  Madame  Roland  told  her 
friends  that  she  went  to  offer  to  hide 
him,  and  found  him  gone  ;  but  1  know 
she  never  entered  the  Rue  de  Saintonge 
at  all,  and  another  Jacobin  who  came  to 
her  for  shelter  was  told  that  her  hotel 
was  too  exposed,  and  that  she  had  no 
shelter  to  give.  Indeed  it  was  poor 
shelter  that  we  had  to  offer  him — so 
near  the  big  houses  in  the  Rue  Royale, 
so  near  Fayette  and  his  guards  in  the 
Tuileries.  But  it  was  such  a  pleasure 
to  have  him  there  that  we  never  let  him 
leave  us,  except  once  when  he  went  for 
six  weeks  to  his  home  in  Arras,  and  once 
when  his  sister  Charlotte  came  making 
mischief. 

“Why  was  it  a  pleasure?”  I  hear 
you  say.  “  Is  he  not  the  monster,  the 
antechrist,  who  has  ordered  our  priests 
to  be  imprisoned,  who  has  murdered 
every  one.  Royalist  or  Girondin  ?“ 

Perhaps  you  would  be  surprised  if 
1  told  you  I  thought  him  only  too  con* 
scientious,  so  afraid  to  do  wrong  that 
be  sometimes  takes  too  long  in  making 
up  his  mind.  Yet  so  it  is.  Do  not 
think  of  him  as  a  hunter  of  priests,  for 
he  is  nothing  of  the  sort  He  does  not 


like  their  impostures,  of  course.  I  re¬ 
member  how  angry  he  was  last  time  he 
went  to  Arras,  when  he  heard  them  pre¬ 
tend  to  the  poor  country-people  that 
they  had  wrought  miracles  on  a  certain 
townsman,  though  they  did  not  dare  to 
mention  it  to  his  fellow-townsmen  who 
knew  that  no  miracle  had  been  wrought 
at  all.  And  he  does  not  care  for  the 
trivial  dogmas  with  which  religion  has 
been  overladen.  You  did  not  care 
about  them  either,  Jeannette,  in  the  old 
times  ;  but  I  believe  you  like  anything 
which  is  getting  beaten,  and  dogmas 
have  certainly  had  a  very  bad  time  of  it 
lately.  But  if  you  put  aside  dogmas 
and  impostures,  just  as  in  politics  you 
must  put  aside  the  petty  personal  details 
which  often  obscure  principles,  in  the 
true  sense  of  the  word  there  is  no  more 
religious  man  than  Maximilian.  His  has 
always  been  a  religious  family.  There 
is  a  tradition  at  Arras  that  they  fled 
from  Ireland  for  religion’s  sake  two 
hundred  years  ago.  Maximilian  was 
always  friendly  to  the  Chapter  of  Paris 
when  he  was  in  the  Constituent.  He 
spoke  too  in  favor  of  larger  pensions  for 
the  humble  clergy.  He  hates  the  very 
idea  of  the  “  Feast  of  Reason  ”  (fancy 
worshipping  a  woman  he  would  not  even 
speak  to  !)  and  all  the  other  H6bertist 
excesses.  I  myself,  1  could  not  live 
without  religion.  I  remember  how  in 
the  old  times  you  and  I  went  together 
one  fifteenth  of  August  to  hear  the 
beautiful  singing  in  the  chapel  of  the 
Filles  d'Assomption.  I  remember  how 
pious  I  felt  at  my  first  communion  in 
the  convent  of  the  Conception  hard  by. 
Now  I  do  not  care  so  much  for  cere¬ 
monies  or  for  choir  singing,  often  only 
half-articulate  like  the  song  of  the 
birds  ;  but  I  love  to  meditate  on  the 
God  of  Nature,  or  to  hear  my  love 
speak  of  Him  in  those  wonderful  tones 
of  his.  Oh,  if  you  could  hear  him  ! 
I  sometimes  fancy  him  a  priest  himself. 
He  is  to  roe  what  the  priest  used  to  be 
when  I  was  a  liitle  girl.  He  is  always 
proper  when  others  are  wicked,  dresses 
so  neatly  when  others  slouch  about  like 
slovens.  He  has  his  Old  Testament — 
Racine,  Corneille,  Voltaire ;  and  his 
Gospel — Rousseau.  He  reads  them  to 
us  sometimes,  not  as  the  false  priests 
used  to  drone  gospels  that  they 

were  paid  to  preach,  but  so  beautifully 
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that  in  the  pathetic  paits  we  sometimes 
all  burst  into  tears.  He  believes  it  all  so 
thoroughly  :  he  is  so  conscious  of  a 
mission  to  teach  it.  The  crowds  gather 
round  him  in  the  Jacobins,  as  round  a 
great  preacher  to  hear  his  text  and  his 
sermon.  He  says  it  so  that  one  cannot 
disbelieve.  Do  you  know  I  sometimes 
carry  the  thought  further,  and  ask  my¬ 
self  whether  one  so  good  and  so  pure 
can  become  a  husband  to  me  ?  I  think 
he  ought  to  be  celibate  as  a  priest  ?  But 
if  I  told  him  so  he  would  be  shocked, 
poor  man  !  It  is  contrary  to  the  Civil 
Constitution  of  the  clergy. 

Then  you  call  him  cruel.  I  am  sure 
I  have  never  seen  him  so.  When  we 
are  walking  together  in  the  Champs 
Elys^ss  with  his  dear  dog  Brount  fol¬ 
lowing  us,  we  sometimes  sit  down  and 
the  little  Savoyards  come  trooping 
round,  and  I  never  saw  him  send  them 
away  without  giving  them  something. 
And  he  is* so  kind  to  us  all  and  so  thought¬ 
ful.  I  can  see  your  look  of  horror,  you 
proselyte  of  La  Rochejaquelin  and  the 
Chouans  !  You  point  me  to  the  guillo¬ 
tine  and  ask  me,  is  not  that  his  work  ? 

No,  Jeannette,  I  do  not  think  it  is. 
I  will  allow  just  this  much,  that  I  some¬ 
times  wish  he  had  done  more  to  keep 
back  the  others.  1  fancy  he  does  not 
always  realize  the  things  that  are  done 
under  cover  of  his  reputation.  He 
thinks  so  much  of  principles  that  he 
sometimes  forgets  facts.  I  have  never 
told  him  so,  for  when  we  are  alone  to¬ 
gether  (it  is  not  often — every  morning 
he  is  at  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety, 
every  afternoon  at  the  Convention, 
every  evening  at  the  Jacobins)  he 
always  tries  to  escape  from  these  terii- 
ble  things  and  to  give  play  to  his  fancy. 
And  then  he  said  once,  it  propos  of 
poor  Th6roigne  de  M6ricourt,  that  he 
thought  the  duty  of  a  woman  did  not 
lie  on  the  political  platform.  So  I 
have  never  dared  to  speak.  Yet  I  know 
he  is  troubled  at  heart  about  it  all.  He 
has  done  his  best  now  and  again.  He 
saved  seventy-three  Girondins  this  time 
last  year,  and  he  is  very  proud  of  the 
letter  they  sent  to  thank  him  for  his  gen¬ 
erous  opposition  to  the  decree  proposed 
against  them.  But  he  is  not  so  power¬ 
ful  as  you  think  him.  He  is  thwarted 
on  every  side.  In  the  Committee  of 
Public  Safety,  Carnot,  Fouch^,  Collot 


d’Herbois,  Billaud-Varennes,  the  two 
Prieurs,  Robert  Lintot  and  H6rault 
Seychelles  (Danton’s  man)  are  all 
against  him.  fiar^re  is  anybody's  friend 
who  wants  flowery  writing  done  and  will 
pay  for  it.  Only  Coa*hon  and  St  Just 
are  with  him.  With  the  party  so  di¬ 
vided  how  can  he  hold  his  own  ? 

And  for  my  own  part  I  have  not 
much  pity  for  men  who  have  met  the 
fate  they  deserved.  Least  of  all  do  I 
pity  your  Royalists  :  Louis  Capet  and 
his  wife  were  the  source  of  all  our  evils  : 
she  was  so  foolish,  and  he  so  false. 
Surely  you  do  not  praise  the  men  who 
went  to  Coblentz  and  got  the  foreigners 
to  invade  France,  or  the  others  who 
stayed  here  and  intrigued  ?  And  the 
Girondins  did  their  best  to  make  their 
own  death  inevitable.  You  do  not 
know  perhaps  what  a  poor  creature 
Roland  was.  “  If  you  are  inviting 
Roland,”  Danton  said  once,  *'  you 
must  invite  Madame  Roland,  too,  for 
every  one  knows  Roland  is  not  in  sole 
charge  of  his  department."  And  he 
was  the  best  of  them.  Brissot  was 
bribed.  They  were  all  mean  and  intri¬ 
guing,  and  they  were  just  as  cruel  as  the 
worst  of  us.  It  was  they  who  started 
the  Revolutionary  Tribunal.  Do  you 
remember  how  Isnard  himself  threat¬ 
ened  Paris,  this  beautiful  Paris,  with 
destruction  ?  How  could  they  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  rule  when  they  started  a  mob 
to  sing  on  the  Boulevards,  for  the  heads 
of  Marat,  Robespierre  and  Danton  and 
all  their  followers  ? 

And  I  sometimes  think  we  must  be 
drifting  on  to  more  executions.  How 
can  they  live  together,  those  incompati¬ 
bles  !  The  H^bertists,  atheists,  mad¬ 
men  !  I  do  not  know  so  much  about 
them,  for  father  will  not  let  me  read 
the  Pfere  Duchesne.*  But  they  are  be¬ 
yond  the  pale.  And  the  Dantonists, 
what  of  them  ?  There  are  some  of 
them  one  cannot  but  like.  There  is 
Camille.  How  inimitable  is  he  and  his 
Lucile  !  Yet  I  will  tell  you  a  story  to 
show  you  the  other  side  of  his  life  and 
his  party’s  life.  He  called  here  one  day 
on  his  way  to  the  Jacobins  and  gave  my 
sister  a  book  to  keep  for  him  till  he 
came  back.  The  poor  little  thing  open¬ 
ed  it  :  imagine  her  horror  when  she 
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found  it  fnll  of  filthy  pictures  !  Even 
Luctle  is  so  free  with  Fi6ron  and 
others,  that  every  one  but  Camille  sus¬ 
pects  her.  And  Danton  himself — one 
trembles  to  speak  of  him — bat,  as  St. 
Just  asks,  “  Whence  comes  the  wealth 
around  him  ?"  How  can  we  regenerate 
the  nation  unless  the  leaders  are  pure  ? 
I  do  not  know  where  my  poor  Maximil¬ 
ian  is  drifting  to  among  them  all.  I 
do  not  think  he  knows  himself.  As  yet 
he  tries  to  shut  his  eyes  to  their  divi¬ 
sions  and  to  see  the  best  side  of  every 
one.  Last  night  in  the  Jacobins  there 
was  a  characteristic  example.  Were 
you  in  the  Refectory  of  the  Jacobins 
when  you  were  in  Paris  ?  1  know  you 
went  to  the  chapel,  to  see  the  tomb  of 
Pierre  Mignard.  You  can  imagine  how 
often  we  go,  now  that  it  is  the  home  of 
the  patriots.  We  women  sit  in  a  gal¬ 
lery  by  ourselves,  with  a  balustrade 
round  it.  It  was  not  high  enough  to 
prevent  poor  Th6ioigne  jumping  over  it 
one  day,  and  rushing  at  my  Maximilian 
who  was  presiding,  and  who  hates  any¬ 
thing  unseemly.  Ah  !  how  great  he  is 
in  the  Jacobins  !  When  Mirabeau  pre¬ 
sided  there  and  tried  to  stop  him,  he 
rallied  the  patriots  round  him,  and  the 
great  man  in  his  turn  had  only  his  thirty 
voices.  When  he  came  back  from 
Flanders  they  voted  him  unanimously 
to  the  chair.  Yet  last  night  though  he 
was  less  successful,  less  applauded,  I 
thought  him  nobler  than  ever  before. 
It  was  a  discussion  on  a  petty  quarrel 
— the  Phillipe  aux  question — in  which 
our  poor  friend  Camille  seems  to  have 
misbehaved  himself.  All  was  confusion 
and  miserable  personalities  till  Robes¬ 
pierre  got  up.  Then  he  lifted  them 
away  from  little  things  to  great,  and 
condemned  the  crimes  of  the  English 
government  and  the  vices  of  the  English 
constitution.  At  first  they  would  not 
listen  :  Gonpillean  and  I..achevardi6re 
got  up  to  ventilate  some  grievance  as  to 
the  doings  in  your  wretched  La  Vendee  ; 
but  at  last  he  prevailed.  He  lifted  them 
up  from  their  squabbles  to  the  princi¬ 
ples  they  were  all  united  on,  and  for 
the  moment  all  went  well.  But  how 
can  they  remain  united  ?  I  often  fancy 
they  are  hurrying  one  after  another  to 
the  grave. 

Can  you  understand  now  why  I  love 
him  ?  I  tee  him  not  as  the  cruel  strong 


man  who  looks  his  crime  in  the  face,  but 
as  the  man  of  noblest  purpose,  purest 
unselfishness  in  the  midst  of  danger, 
the  most  patriotic,  the  best. 

It  may  be  a  delusion,  Jeannette,  but 
it  absorbs  the  whole  soul  of 
Yours  ever  devotedly, 

ELiANORE  Duplay 

II. 

Rir*  Honors,  366, 

I  Ftuctidor,  An  II. 

[August  17,  1794.] 

My  Dear  Jeannette, — It  is  over. 
I  do  not  know  how  I  can  write  it  all, 
and  yet  I  must  say  it  or  my  heart  will 
break.  Within  the  last  ten  days  I  have 
lost  my  mother,  strangled  by  the  women 
of  evil  life  in  the  prison  of  Ste.  P6lagie. 
My  sister,  with  the  little  baby  at  her 
breast,  has  lost  her  husband.  I  have 
lost  mine — may  I  call  him  mine  ? 
Father,  brother,  even  my  brother-in- 
law,  away  in  the  Haute  Loire— all  have 
been  arrested  !  I,  too,  have  been  ar¬ 
rested,  lest  perhaps  I  might  wander 
round  the  prison  as  Lucile  did.  Yet  I 
do  not  think  it  was  as  terrible  to  be 
arrested  as  it  was  to  be  released  When 
I  came  back  to  this  old  house  of  ours, 
when  1  saw  the  empty  workshop,  and 
over  it  the  little  room  where  he  had  lived 
so  long,  I  first  began  to  realize  that  it 
was  not  all  a  dream. 

Oh,  that  little  room  !  How  plain 
and  simple  it  was  !  The  writing  table, 
the  straw-bottomed  chairs,  and  the  lit¬ 
tle  bookcase  with  the  books  we  knew  so 
well.  And  then  the  bed  with  the  blue 
damask  curtains  with  white  flowers  on 
them,  made  out  of  an  old  dress  of 
mother's.  That  government  spares 
nothing  :  all  those  little  things  are  con¬ 
fiscated  ;  they  are  to  be  sold  at  auction 
in  the  Palais  Royal.  At  least  I  have 
his  picture,  the  little  medallion  by 
Collet.  That  I  must  never  lose. 

And  then  when  I  go  to  our  own  room 
and  look  out  on  the  convent-gardens 
and  see  them,  too,  empty,  1  begin  to 
realize  how  dreary  is  the  world.  It 
seems  like  a  terrible  dream,  wherein 
ogre  follows  ogre,  meaningless,  formless, 
but  terrible.  At  first  we  are  walking  as 
it  were  in  pleasant  pastures,  or  (shall  I 
say  ?)  as  a  Paul  and  Virginia,  making 
for  ourselves  a  desert  island  in  the 
midst  of  this  crowded  Paris.  But  the 
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shipwreck  came  all  too  soon,  and  the 
wild  waves  have  taken  the  wrong  one. 

He  had  been  ill  at  ease  for  months 
past.  He  saw  the  faction  of  selhsh  men 
ever  growing  stronger.  As  one  after 
another  died,  be  saw  others  start  up. 
It  seemed  hopeless  to  make  the  general 
will  prevail  against  the  selfish  individual 
interests.  The  people,  to  whom  we 
looked,  in  whom  we  believed — the  men  of 
the  faubourgs,  that  he  was  fighting  for — 
seemed  demoralized  ever  since  Hubert’s 
orgies.  It  all  was  hopeless.  As  if  to 
gather  strength  for  a  last  effort  he 
wished  to  escape  from  it  all  for  a  while, 
and  commune,  as  he  said,  with  Nature 
and  with  me.  So  for  three  weeks  he 
seldom  went  even  to  the  Jacobins,  but 
wandered  off  with  me  to  the  long  walks 
at  Versailles.  I  said  1  loved  to  see 
those  trees  growing  wild  that  had  been 
so  long  clipped  and  made  to  look  false 
like  the  painted  ladies  of  the  Court ; 
but  somehow  he  loved  order  so  well  and 
system  that  I  think  he  would  like  to 
have  had  them  clipped  again,  though 
clipped  perhaps  in  a  different  way  from 
the  King’s  gardener’s  fashion.  It  was 
so  in  everything.  He  did  not  love  dis¬ 
order  as  some  do.  He  longed  to  see 
the  people  build  up  a  rule — a  firm,  hu¬ 
mane  rule.  He  was  often  sick  at  heart 
to  see  how  hard  it  was,  with  war  and 
rebellion  and  want  on  every  side.  Yet 
he  never  lost  faith.  Even  on  the  last 
day,  the  ninth  'fhermidor,  he  went  to  the 
Convention  hopeful.  Father  was  sad 
and  I  was  sad,  but  he  would  have  me 
go  to  hear  him  conquer.  And  so  I  was 
in  the  Convention  through  that  fatal 
day.  I  had  not  been  there  so  often  as 
I  had  been  at  the  Jacobins.  The  meet¬ 
ing-place  of  the  friends  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  has  been  the  same  for  three  years  and 
more.  The  National  Assembly  had 
changed  from  place  to  place.  Some¬ 
how  i  never  felt  so  much  at  home  there 
— perhaps  because  he  did  not — and 
least  of  all  on  that  last  day.  Oh,  Jean¬ 
nette  !  it  was  like  hell  !  Tallien  was  in 
the  chair,  but  no  man  kept  order.  St. 
Just  arose,  and  with  his  strangely  beau¬ 
tiful  boy’s  face  went  to  the  tribune. 
The  cowards  would  not  hear  him,  aad 
he  stood  still  with  his  dreamy  eyes  on 
fire  and  his  strong  mouth  resolute, 
fixed,  facing  them  all.  Tallien  inter¬ 
posed,  but  not  for  fairness’  sake.  “To 
Nxw  SBaiss.-Vou  XLVII.,  No.  4 


end  the  divisions  of  the  assembly,”  he 
said — and  the  words  remain  in  my  ear 
as  he  hissed  them  out — “  I  demand 
that  the  veil  be  rent  once  and  for  all.’’ 
And  then  the  assembly  roared  its  hoarse 
applause.  •  The  demons  round  Collot 
d'Herbois  shouted,  and  the  frogs  of  the 
marsh  croaked.  And  Tallien  went  on 
and  ended  :  “lam  armed  with  a  dag¬ 
ger,  if  the  Convention  has  not  the 
courage  to  decree  the  impeachment  of 
Robespierre.”  Maximilian  rushed  to 
the  tribune,  pale,  angry,  but  not  afraid. 
I  think  they  still  feared  the  effect  of  his 
eloquence  ;  and  lest  the  frogs  should 
not  croak  loud  enough  Tallien  kept 
sounding  his  bell,  while  my  poor  love 
went  back  to  his  place,  and  then  again 
to  the  tribune,  and  again  to  his  place. 
Tallien  proposed  the  arrest  of  Henriot 
and  every  one  likely  to  aid  os  in  the 
city.  And  lastly,  when  they  had  cut  off 
all  help  from  him,  Luchet  rose  to  pro¬ 
pose  Robespierre’s  arrest.  Augustine, 
his  brave  brother,  was  ready.  He 
called  out  for  leave  to  share  his  broth¬ 
er’s  death,  and  they  did  not  refuse  him. 
And  young  M.  Le  Bas,  Elizabeth’s 
husband,  and  Couthon  and  St.  Just 
were  condemned  with  them.  M.  David, 
the  painter,  cried  out :  “  I  will  drink 
the  hemlock  with  thee,  Robespierre  !” 
It  sounded  very  fine,  but  I  do  not  like 
David.  He  is  too  coarse,  too  loud,  and 
not  very  earnest,  I  think.  I  like  poor 
Greuze  better,  though  no  one  looks  at 
his  pictures  now. 

Yet  still  the  Convention  seemed  un¬ 
able  to  put  its  vote  into  effect.  The 
guards  would  not  advance  :  they  could 
not  be  made  to  do  the  demon's  work. 
But  quietly  and  sternly  Maximilian 
arose  and  of  his  own  will  obeyed  the 
Assembly.  I  never  saw  him  again. 

I  do  not  know  whether  it  all  hap¬ 
pened  just  as  I  have  told  it.  It  is  all 
blurred  in  my  memory  already.  I 
think  I  heard  Collot  d’Herbois,  the 
actor,  speaking,  while  poor  mother 
helped  me  out.  We  were  not  long  to¬ 
gether  before  we  were  dragged  off  each 
to  a  separate  prison — she  forever  !  I 
lay  in  prison  all  through  the  struggle  in 
the  night-time,  all  through  the  tenth, 
when  he  felL  Perhaps  it  is  as  well  1 
did  not  see  the  poor  shattered  body 
borne  past  our  house,  and  the  brutal 
women  stopping  to  jeer  at  us.  They 
31 
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kept  me  in  prison  a  little  longer  and  not  for  the  country’s  sake  but  to  serve 
then  turned  me  out :  1  was  not  worthy  their  private, ends, 
to  die  with  him  !  I  cannot  write  more,  Jeannette.  Do 

Ah  !  Jeannette,  you  do  not  know  you  know  that  maxim  of  Nicolas  Cham- 
how  black  the  world  is  now  that  he  no  fort :  "  Life  is  a  long  illness,  from 
longer  lightens  it :  how  meaningless  which  sleep  relieves  us  every  sixteen 
Rousseau  seems,  when  he  is  no  longer  hours  :  sleep  may  ease  us  :  death  alone 
here  to  expound  him  :  how  hopeless  the  can  cure.” 
outlook  of  the  fatherland  now  that  he  Till  then,  Jeannette,  thine, 

DO  longer  encourages  us.  The  soldiers  HiJiANORE. 

may  win  battles  perhaps,  but  for  what  ? 

Whether  we  conquer  or  are  beaten  we  Mile.  Duplay  wore  mourning  for 
shall  be  ruled  without  principle.  Think  Robespierre  till  the  day  of  her  death, 
not  that  the  Church  will  be  better  iler  sister,  Madame  Le  Bas,  was  the 
treated  now  that  he  is  gone.  It  was  he  mother  of  the  historian  of  the  later 
who  sometimes  protected  the  poorer  Empire.  She  lived  to  supply  facts  to 
clergy.  Do  you  fancy  there  is  any  re-  Lamartirre,  which  he  unfortunately  neg- 
ligion  in  Collet  d'Herbois  and  Billaud  lected  to  use.  She  may  be  said  to 
Varennes  ?  They  say  that  they  will  have  been  the  only  advocate  of  Robes- 
give  the  priests  no  pay  at  all  for  the  fu*  pierre  of  any  force  who  survived  Ther- 
ture.  They  are  atheists  :  they  hated  midor  and  did  not  become  a  Thermi- 
the  feast  of  the  Supreme  Being :  they  dorcan.  History  has  been  written  by 
are  guilty  of  the  worst  executions,  and  his  enemies. — Macmillan  s  Magazine. 


THE  EVOLUTION  OF  HUMOR. 

BY  H.  D.  TRAILL. 

On  a  certain  morning  in  the  tear  415  first  and  most  eminent  of  the  victims  of 
B.C.,  the  people  of  Athens  awoke  to  the  delation  was  Alcibiades.  No  di- 
find  that  the  marble  busts  of  Hermes,  rect  proof  was,  indeed,  or  could  be, 
with  which  the  piety  of  private  citizens  offered  of  his  complicity  in  the  desecra- 
and  public  bodies  had  adorned  the  tion  of  the  busts  ;  but  the  religious  ex- 
streets  of  their  city,  had  almost  all  been  citement  of  the  hour  supplied  his  ene- 
mutilated  in  the  night.  The  panic  of  mies  with  a  favorable  opportunity  for 
rage  and  terror  excited  by  a  sacrilegious  charging  him  with  an  even  darker  act 
outrage  of  such  evil  omen  for  the  for-  of  impiety.  He  was  accused  of  having 
tunes  of  the  great  naval  expedition  then  taken  part  in  an  orgie  which,  to  a  de- 
about  to  sail  for  Sicily,  has  been  likened  vout  Athenian  of  that  day,  seemed  no 
by  modern  historians,  not  without  in-  less  hideous  and  shocking  than  the 
genuity,  to  our  own  national  madness  blasphemous  “high  jinks'^  of  John 
of  1678  ;  and  though  Pythonicus,  An-  Wilkes  and  his  boon  companions  ap- 
drocles,  and  the  rest  of  them,  were  but  peared  to  decent  God-fearing  English- 
very  inadequate  prototypes  of  Oates  men  of  the  last  century.  His  accusers 
and  Bedloe,  it  is  nevertheless  tiue  that  undertook  to  convict  him  of  having  des- 
at  Athens,  as  in  England,  demagogues  ecrated  the  Eleusinian  mysteries  in  the 
eagerly  availed  themselves  of  the  popu-  house  of  one  Polytion,  where  Alcibiades 
lar  frenzy  as  an  instrument  wherewith  himself,  according  to  this  story,  had  per- 
to  compass  the  ruin  of  their  political  formed  the  part  of  Hierophant,  while 
enemies.  Informers  sprang  up  and  his  companions  personated  the  other 
swarmed,  and  the  ears  of  the  unnerved  celebrants  of  these  peculiarly  sacred 
citizens  were  plied  witn  the  story  that  rites.  The  accusation,  whether  true  or 
the  mutilation  of  the  Hermae  was  merely  false,  was  believed  ;  and  it  availed  to 
the  prelude  of,  and  signal  for,  a  con-  procure  the  disgrace  and  downfall  even 
certed  revolution,  in  which  the  Repub-  of  a  statesman  and  soldier. whose  ser- 
lic  itself  was  to  be  overthrown.  The  vices  were  deemed  by  large  numbers  of 
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his  fclloir-citizens  to  be  at  that  moment 
of  the  highest  value,  if  not  absolutely 
indispensable  to  the  State.  So  power¬ 
ful  a  motive  in  the  Athenian  mind  was 
veneration  for  the  gods,  and  dread  of 
the  punishments  with  which  they  might 
be  expected  to  visit  the  impiety  of 
man. 

Only  a  few  months  later,  at  the  Dio¬ 
nysian  Festival  of  the  year  414,  the 
Athenian  Theatre  was  ringing  with  the 
peals  of  laughter  provoked  by  the  most 
daring  burlesque  of  the  national  my¬ 
thology  that  Attic  comedian  had  ever 
yet  placed  upon  the  stage.  That  same 
»  public,  among  whom,  but  a  little  while 
back,  a  citizen  suspected  of  complicity 
with  the  outrage  upon  Hermes  would 
have  run  much  risk  of  being  “  lynched," 
were  now  assisting  with  the  keenest 
amusement  at  a  scene  in  which  not  one 
god  alone,  nor  two,  not  Poseidon  and 
Hercules  only,  but  the  whole  Olympian 
Pantheon,  by  whom  these  two  gods  had 
been  accredited  as  humble  ambassadors 
to  a  mortal,  were  turned  into  the  most 
audaciously  impious  ridicule.  The  Di¬ 
vinities  to  whom  a  devout  Athenian 
was  wont  as  a  matter  of  strict  obligation 
to  sacrifice,  the  Powers  to  whom  he 
believed  that  the  smoke  of  his  offerings 
ascended  with  a  grateful  savor,  and 
whose  wrath  he  was  equally  bound  to 
believe  was  to  be  dreaded  by  all  who 
denied  them  this  gratification  of  their 
celestial  senses — these  same  gods  he 
now  saw,  and  laughed  to  see,  reduced 
to  the  plight  of  the  inhabitants  of  a 
beleagured  city  by  the  interception  of 
their  sacrificial  supplies.  He  looked  on 
hugely  tickled,  while  Prometheus,  hid¬ 
ing  himself  from  the  view  of  the  All- 
seeing  One  under  an  umbrella,  informs 
Peisthetairus  and  his  fellow-founders  of 
Cloud-Cuckoo-Town  that  it  is  all  up 
with  Zeus, 

And  hat  been  ever  since 
The  day  on  which  we  colonized  the  air  ; 

Since  when  no  smoke  of  ofierings  reaches  us 
From  any  one  of  mortals,  but  we  keep 
A  Tbesmophorian  sacrifice-less  fast ; 

So  that  the  wild  barbarian  gods  who  dwell 
Upon  our  northern  frontier  threMten  Zeus 
(In  their  Illyrian  squeak)  with  instant  war. 
Unless  he  treats  for  an  opening  of  the  ports 
And  takes  the  embargo  off  minced  victim-guts. 

Thus  could  Aristophanes  venture  in 
The  Birds  to  make  merry  with  those 
superhuman  beings  whom  the  bulk  of 
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his  amused  audience  undoubtedly  held 
in  the  profoundest  awe'. 

I  have  cited  these  two  strangely-con¬ 
trasted  incidents  of  Athenian  life  be¬ 
cause  they  seem  to  me  to  afford  a  pe¬ 
culiarly  striking  illustration  of  the 
moral  and  intellectual  paradox  which  is 
implied  in  the  pleasure  given  to  the 
mind  of  man  by  the  quality  of  humor. 

It  is  unnecessary,  I  hope,  to  guard  my¬ 
self  against  being  supposed  to  look  upon 
the  paradox  as  being,  in  this  particular 
instance,  unqualified.  I  do  not  forget,  of 
course,  that  Athenian  comedy  itself  par¬ 
took  of  the  nature  of  a  religious  cere¬ 
mony,  and  that  if  Zeus  and  the  other 
Olympians  were  lampooned,  they  were 
lampooned  "  under  the  special  patron¬ 
age"  of  Dionysus.  Lucian  brings  out 
this  point  with  curious  clearness  in  his 
Halieus — the  dialogue  in  which  he  rep¬ 
resents  himself  as  dragged  before  the 
tribunal  of  Philosophia  by  a  body  of  an> 
gry  philosophers  whom  he  has  ridiculed. 
Diogenes  the  Cynic,  one  of  the  prose¬ 
cutors,  while  acknowledging  the  license 
of  raillery  which  was  permitted  to  Eu- 
polis  and  Aristophanes,  goes  on  to  ob¬ 
serve  that  the  latter  of  these  satirists  only 
dared  to  ridicule  one  man,  Socrates, 
not  the  whole  tribe  of  philosophers, 
and  that  too  only  "  at  the  Dionysia, 
where  such  things  were  allowed,  the 
god,  probably,  being  himself  of  a  hu¬ 
morous  disposition  and  enjoying  the 
fun.**  But  this,  after  all,  as  we  are  re¬ 
minded  by  a  previous  remark  of  the 
Cynic,  is  only  throwing  the  difficulty 
a  stage  farther  back.  The  fact  that  one 
of  the  gods  encouraged  jesting  on  cer¬ 
tain  occasions  at  the  expense  of  his  fel¬ 
low  immortals,  may  have  been  felt  to 
make  such  jesting  safe,  but  would 
hardly  of  itself  have  made  it  seemly  or 
agreeable  to  a  pious  Greek  who  rever¬ 
enced  the  divine  butts  even  more  than 
he  reverenced  the  divine  jester.  The 
delight  given  by  the  profanity  is  what 
constitutes  the  paradox.  **  The  multi¬ 
tude,’*  says  Diogenes  just  before,  ‘‘  enjoy 
banter  and  ridicule  most  of  all  when  it 
is  the  holiest  things  that  are  made  mock 
of.** 

Most  people,  perhaps,  in  these  days 
have  either  carried  analysis  far  enough 
for  themselves,  or  are  sufficiently  famil¬ 
iar  with  the  little  that  has  been  wtitun 
on  this  subject  by  other  people,  to  be 
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ready  with  the  explanation  that  “  the 
humorous  is  simply  the  incongruous,” 
and  that  it  was  the  very  incongruity 
created  by  bringing  the  emotions  at¬ 
tendant  on  the  sight  of  ignoble  situa¬ 
tions  into  sudden  collision  with  the  awe 
with  which  the  Athenians  ordinarily 
regarded  the  gods,  that  lent  its  most 
pungent  element  of  humor  to  the  Athe¬ 
nian  Comedy.  This,  of  course,  is  true, 
so  far  as  it  goes  ;  only,  unfortunately, 
it  is  open  to  the  objection  too  often  ap¬ 
plicable,  we  fear,  to  the  results  of  psy¬ 
chological  analysis,  that  it  is  based  up¬ 
on  the  method  known  to  logicians  as 
tbtcurum  per  obscvrius.  For  the  hu¬ 
morous  is  a  form  of  the  pleasurable, 
and  before  being  satisfied  with  the  prop¬ 
osition  that  '*  the  sight  of  the  incon¬ 
gruous  gives  pleasure,’'  or  even  with 
the  more  limited  proposition  that  it 
”  gives  pleasure  under  certain  condi¬ 
tions,’'  we  ought  to  ask  ourselves  what 
the  incongruous  really  is.  The  incon¬ 
gruous  is  the  unfit,  the  unsuitable,  the 
discordant,  the  imperfect ;  it  covers 
generically  half  a  score  of  more  specific 
adjectives  which  are  names  not  of  honor 
but  of  reproach,  and  all  the  associations 
of  which,  save  in  the  one  case  in  which 
humor  emerges  from  them,  are  associa¬ 
tions  not  of  pleasure  but  of  pain.  The 
incongruous  is  the  unsyrametrical,  the 
disorderly,  in  one  word  the  wrot^. 
And  yet  man,  whose  one  natural  motive 
impulse  upward,  after  the  satisfaction 
of  his  bodily  needs,  is  the  instinct  of 
pursuit  after,  and  delight  for  their  own 
sakes  in,  order,  symmetry,  fitness,  in 
one  word  the  right,  is  capable  of  taking 
the  keenest  pleasure  in  the  contempla¬ 
tion  of  their  opposites.  Why  is  this  ? 
Let  us  see  what  physiology  has  to  say 
on  the  matter. 

Some  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  Mr. 
Herbert  Spencer  contributed  to  Mac- 
miUan  s  Magazine  a  short  but  admirable 
paper,  wherein  he  gave  a  most  com¬ 
plete  and  convincing  account  of  the 
nerve  excitations  and  muscular  move¬ 
ments  which  occur  when  the  perception 
of  any  incongruity  results  in  the  physi¬ 
cal  act  of  laughter.  No  one  who  reads 
this  paper,  however  little  versed  in  the 
science  which  the  writer  is  expounding, 
oan  fail  to  fed  that  so  far  as  regards 
the  physical  act  of  laughter  at  incongru¬ 
ity,  the  explanation  is  thoroughly  ade¬ 


quate.  Nothing  remains  mysterious  in 
the  affair,  with  the  sole  exception  of  its 
one  central  mystery  (which,  indeed,  Mr. 
Spencer  did  not  profess  to  elucidate) 
that  this  physical  act  is  accompanied 
by  a  pleasurable  mental  emotion.  So 
completely,  indeed,  though,  no  doubt, 
also  so  unavoidably,  does  this  element 
in  the  problem  escape  physiological  an¬ 
alysis  that,  among  the  examples  of  in¬ 
congruity,  cited  by  Mr.  Spencer,  there 
are  some  in  which  the  mirth  would  be 
accompanied  by  pleasure,  and  others  in 
which— though  undoubtedly  the  laugh 
would  follow,  and  follow  in  casual  and 
inevitable  sequence,  upon  the  incongru¬ 
ity — it  would,  in  many  people,  be  ac¬ 
companied  by  only  a  momentary  if  even 
a  perceptible  emotion  of  pleasure,  des¬ 
tined  to  be  instar.tly  succeeded  by  a 
much  more  acute  and  permanent  emo¬ 
tion  of  pain. 

Take  for  example  this  incident,  im¬ 
agined  or  possibly  witnessed  by  Mr. 
Spencer,  the  case  of  a  ”  burst  of  laugh¬ 
ter  ”  breaking  forth  when  ”  the  short 
silence  between  the  andante  and  the 
allegro  in  one  of  Beethoven’s  sympho¬ 
nies  is  broken  by  a  loud  sneexe.”  Now 
this  burst  of  laughter  might,  no  doubt, 
be  pretty  general,  but  with  what  a  wide 
variety  of  internal  emotions  would  the 
physical  act  be  associated  !  Let  us 
trace  its  mental  accompaniments  through 
a  supposed  party  of  three  persons  among 
the  audience,  one  of  them.  A.,  an  ar¬ 
dent  lover  of  classical  music,  another, 
B.,  a  school-boy  unwillingly  assisting  at 
a  performance  too  classical  for  his  tastes, 
and  a  third,  C.,  an  adult,  moderately 
pleased,  but  inadequately  appreciative 
of  the  entertainment  provided  for  him. 
Upon  one  of  these  three  persons  the  in¬ 
congruous  interruption  of  the  interject¬ 
ed  sneeze  will  certainly,  upon  another 
probably,  and  even  upon  the  third  pos¬ 
sibly,  produce  the  same  immediate  phys¬ 
ical  effect — a  laugh.  The  emotional 
sequelae,  however,  of  this  convulsive  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  nervo-muscular  system  will 
differ  widely,  and  as  follows  : — 

A’s  emotion  will  be  one  of  pure  irri¬ 
tation  and  disgust,  much  enhanced  most 
likely  by  the  involuntary,  it  might  al¬ 
most  be  said  the  contra-so\\va\ixj  act, 
which  we  have  supposed  him  to  have 
just  performed. 

B’s  emotion,  assuming  him  to  be  of 
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the  age  at  which  the  school-boy  has 
just  outgrown  cruelty  to  animals  with¬ 
out  having  yet  learned  consideration  for 
human  beings,  will,  on  the  other  hand, 
be  purely  pleasurable.  It  will  consist 
partly  of  what  may  be  called  a  disin¬ 
terested  delight  in  incongruity,  a  de¬ 
light  in  it  for  its  own  sake,  and  partly 
of  an  interested  satisfaction  at  a  mishap 
which  he  will  be  inclined  to  regard 
almost  as  a  judicial  rebuke  of  the  folly 
of  people  who  could  prefer  the  attrac¬ 
tions  of  a  classical  concert  to  those  of 
an  equestrian  circus.  And  this  com¬ 
plex  emotion  meeting  with  no  check 
from  the  sympathetic  observation  of 
other  people’s  pain  will,  as  has  been 
said,  be  purely  pleasurable. 

C‘s  emotions,  assuming  him  to  be  a 
man  of  average  intelligence,  good  na- 
•  ture,  and  good  breeding,  will  obviously 
conflict  The  disinterested  delight  in 
incongruity,  even  if,  when  excited  by  so 
trivial  a  cause,  it  survived  his  laugh, 
would  immediately  come  into  collision 
with  a  much  stronger  feeling  of  sympa¬ 
thy  for  the  people  around  him  whose 
pleasure  in  the  music  must,  he  would 
know,  be  marred  for  a  more  or  less 
considerable  time  by  an  incident  of 
comparatively  little  naoment  to  him. 
This  would  suffice  to  at  least  establish 
an  equilibrium  between  pain  and  pleas¬ 
ure,  if  not  to  create  a  preponderance  of 
the  former  emotion  in  his  mind.  If 
however,  C  is  an  observant  man,  he 
will  almost  immediately  become  con¬ 
scious  of  an  incongruity  far  more  subtle 
and  profound,  in  the  contrast ‘between 
the  effects  produced  by  the  ignoble  in¬ 
terruption  of  the  music  respectively  on 
his  two  companions.  In  this  contrast, 
slight  as  is  the  circumstance  which 
has  given  rise  to  it,  there  will  be  re¬ 
flected,  as  in  a  diminishing  mirror,  all 
the  irreconcilable  conflicts  and  incom¬ 
patibilities  of  human  tastes  and  temper¬ 
aments,  all  the  countless  cross-purposes 
of  human  life.  In  presence  of  this  con¬ 
trast,  in  contemplation  of  the  fact  that 
the  very  incident  which  is  causing  un- 
roixed  annoyance  to  the  musical  ama¬ 
teur  is  giving  pleasure  as  unqualified  to 
the  school-boy,  C,  as  anyone  who  pos¬ 
sesses  the  sense  of  humor  knows,  will 
experience  a  strange  inward  glow  of  sat¬ 
isfaction,  a  feeling  quite  sui  generis, 
but  which  seems  to  bear  less  resem- 
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blanoe  to  the  pleasurable  excitemeat 
aroused  in  the  mind  by  art,  poetry, 
eloquence,  or  such  other  emotional 
stimulant,  than  to  that  deep  but  trair- 
quil  contentment  which  follows  on  the 
receipt  of  a  piece  of  not  unexpected 
go«d  news.  Whether  in  C’s  peculiar 
circumstances  this  feeling  will  nutwardfy 
manifest  itself  will,  of  course,  depend 
upon  the  amount  of  restraint  which 
good  nature  and  good  breeding  have  ac¬ 
customed  him  to  impose  upon  his  be¬ 
havior.  Whether  or  how  long  the 
feeling,  though  restrained  from  outward 
suppression,  may  continue  to  hold  its 
ground,  will  depend  upon  the  strength 
of  his  sense  of  humor  relatively  to  that 
of  his  sympathy  with  the  disappoint¬ 
ments  of  others,  and,  perhaps  one 
should  add,  to  that  of  his  personal  re¬ 
gard  for  his  annoyed  companion. 

From  this  rough  analysis  of  the  emo¬ 
tions  of  the  last  of  these  three  persons, 
it  will  be  seen  that  pure  unfitness  and 
simple  wrongness," — using  that  word 
with  strictly  etymological  propriety  to 
denote  the  quality  of  that  which  is 
“wrung”  or  awry,  without  any  sec¬ 
ondary  meaning  of  moral  blame — pro¬ 
duces  a  distinctly  and  disinterestedly 
pleasurable  effect.  It  is  deaf  that  the 
incongruity  between  A’s  and  B’s  emo¬ 
tions  affects  C  pleasurably  far  its  own 
sake  ;  because  the  only  other  possible 
source  of  the  pleasure  which  he  feels, 
namely,  the  ridiculous  incident  itself, 
is  by  hypothesis,  excluded.  C’s  feel¬ 
ings  are  neutral  as  regards  the  musical 
performance  which  the  sneeze  inter¬ 
rupts  ;  they  are  positively  in  sympathy 
with  those  to  whom  the  interruption  is 
painful,  and  to  that  extent  partake  of 
positive  pain.  His  glow  of  satisfaction 
is  due  solely  to  his  observation  of  the 
contrast  of  emotions  exhibited  by  hiv 
two  companions,  a  contrast  which,  as  I 
have  said,  reflects  human  nature  to  him 
in  little,  which  is  full  of  suggestion  of 
the  eternal  conflicts  and  incompatibik- 
ties  of  human  tastes  and  temperaments, 
the  countless  cross-purposes  of  human 
lives.  And  this  brings  us  to  the  root 
question  :  Why  should  it  give  us  pleasure 
to  find  conflicting  and  incompatible 
tastes  among  men,  and  cross-purposes 
in  their  lives  ? 

On  the  face  of  it  one  would  say  that, 
whatever  else  its  genesis,  this  pleasure 
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could  not,  at  any  rate,  have  originated 
in  sympathy.  Sympathy,  as  has  been 
seen,  may,  in  certain  circumstances 
powerfully  counteract  it,  and  appear  in 
all  cases  to  be  more  or  less  antagonistic 
to  it ;  to  that  the  natural  route  of  psy* 
chological  inquiry  into  the  origin  of  the 
humorous  would  seem  to  lead  away 
from  rather  than  toward  the  sympa¬ 
thetic.  Mott  criticism,  however,  has 
taken  precisely  the  opposite  road. 
Carlyle,  for  instance,  dealt  with  humor 
in  his  own  humorous  and  poetic  way  ; 
but  his  best  known  analysis  of  the  qual¬ 
ity  (in  the  Essay  on  Jean  Paul  Richter) 
was  executed  in  one  of  bis  rare  optimis¬ 
tic  moods,  and  it  is  impossible,  1  think, 
for  any  unprejudiced  critic  of  human 
nature  and  human  life  to  admit  its  ade¬ 
quacy.  What,  to  begin  with,  ate  we  to 
say  of  the  following  passage  ? — 

True  humor  springs  not  more  from  the  head 
than  the  heart ;  it  is  not  contempt,  its  essence 
is  love  ;  it  issues  not  in  laughter  but  in  still 
smiles,  which  He  far  deeper.  It  is  a  sort  of  in¬ 
verse  sublimity  exalting  as  it  were  into  our 
affections  what  is  below  us,  while  sublimity 
draws  down  into  our  affections  what  is  above 
us. 

Excellent  as  a  description  of  the  hu¬ 
mor  whic*h  gave  us  Sancho  Panza  and 
his  master.  Captain  Shandy  and  his 
brother,  what  is  to  be  said  of  it  as  an 
account  of  the  humor  to  which  we  owe 
the  experiences  of  Lemuel  Gulliver 
among  the  Houyhnhms,  his  report  on 
the  moral  characteristics  of  the  Vahoos, 
or  even  his  description  of  the  intel¬ 
lectual  habit  of  the  philosophers  of 
Laputa  ?  Carlyle,  it  is  true,  confronts 
this  very  difficulty  with  his  wonted 
boldness.  Swift  he  admits,  “  inclines 
more  to  simple  irony  ;  yet  he  had  gen¬ 
uine  humor  too,  and  of  no  unloving 
sort,  though  cased,  like  Ben  Jonson’s, 
in  a  most  caustic  and  bitter  rind.” 
Jonson’s  may,  perhaps,  be  penetrable  ; 
but  if  there  be  anyone  of  mortal  men 
who  has  ever  penetrated  through  the 
bitter  rind  of  Swift’s  humor  to  the  core 
of  love  which,  according  to  this  criti¬ 
cism,  lies  within  it,  one  would  greatly 
like  to  hear  an  authentic  narrative  of 
the  exploration.  And  what  is  here  said 
of  Swift  might  equally  be  said  of  other 
lesser  humorists  out  of  number. 

It  is,  in  fact,  impossible,  without  un- 
waiiantably  limiting  one’s  survey  and 


definition,  to  maintain  Carlyle’s  theory 
of  humor  as  a  quality  springing  ”  not 
more  from  the  head  than  the  heart.” 
Sympathy  may  lend  grace  and  sweetness 
to  humor  ;  and  far  be  it  from  me,  with 
many  a  genial  touch  of  Shakespeare’s, 
Sterne’s,  and  Addison’s  before  my 
mind,  to  deny  that  sympathy  quickens 
and  deepens  that  insight  into  human 
nature  to  which  humor  is  so  largely  in¬ 
debted  for  its  materials.  But  it  must 
surely  be  evident,  on  reflection,  that 
the  associated  play  of  sympathy  is  acci¬ 
dental  and  not  essential  to  humor,  and 
that  Carlyle  has  not,  by  any  means, 
disposed  of  the  matter  in  limiting 
"true  humor”  to  its  sympathetic  va¬ 
riety,  and  rejecting  all  other  descrip¬ 
tions  as  mere  examples  of  ”  that  faculty 
of  irony,  of  caricature,  which  consists 
chiefly  of  certain  superfleial  distoitions 
or  reversals  of  objects,  and  ends  at  last 
in  laughter.”  One  is  tempted  to  in¬ 
quire  how  the  great  humorist  would 
himself  have  clasiifled  many  of  his  own 
criticisms  of  the  peculiarities,  internal 
and  external,  of  his  personal  friends. 
Sympathy  is  certainly  not  their  dis¬ 
tinctive  note,  and  caricature  is  ;  but  as 
certainly  they  are  many  of  them  humor¬ 
ous  in  a  high  degree.  We  may  even 
push  the  examination  a  step  farther, 
and  ask  what  we  are  to  say  of  the  latent 
comedy  of  the  very  sentence  above 
quoted,  the  writer  of  which  has  all  un¬ 
consciously  condemned  as  inferior,  if 
not  spurious,  the  very  form  of  humor 
in  which  he  himself  excelled.  Is  there 
not  humor  in  thatl  Yet  it  would  be 
difiicult  to  say  that  our  smile  at  the 
spectacle  of  the  most  truculent  of  cari¬ 
caturists  reproving  caricature,  is  alto¬ 
gether  a  sympathetic  one. 

One  circumstance  which  tends  to 
give  an  air  of  superfleial  simplicity  to 
what  is  in  reality  extremely  obscure,  is 
that  the  form  of  humor  which  most 
pleases  the  mass  of  modern  civilized 
mankind,  is  for  the  most  part  charged 
with  certain  other  qualities,  whose  ca¬ 
pacity  for  producing  pleasure  is  in  no 
way  paradoxical  ;  and  that  the  mass  of 
mankind  naturally  do  not  trouble  them¬ 
selves  to  discriminate  between  the  va¬ 
rious  constituent  elements  in  a  complex 
pleasurable  effect.  Thus  it  is  not  sur¬ 
prising  that  humor  informed  by  sympa¬ 
thy  should  charm  and  fascinate.  Those 
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imperfections  of  a  lovable  character  on 
which  the  humorist  seizes,  only  serve 
to  bring  its  attractions  into  stronger  re¬ 
lief.  The  hobby  of  My  Uncle  Toby, 
the  simple  scholarly  vanity  of  Dr. 
Primrose,  endear  the  soldier  and  the 
vicar  to  us  in  fiction,  just  as  these  same 
foibles  would  in  real  life.  It  is  not, 
though  some  of  us,  doubtless,  fancy  it 
is,  the  foibles  themselves  which  attract 
us — as  we  should  at  once  perceive  if 
Mr.  Pecksniff,  for  instance,  took  to 
quoting  Greek,  or  Ralph  Nickleby  to 
covering  a  garden  with  mimic  earth¬ 
works  and  mounting  them  with  jack- 
boots.  The  pleasure  which  we  take  in 
the  contemplation  of  Captain  Shandy 
and  Dr.  Primrose  is  derived  in  part 
from  the  attraction  of  those  virtues 
which  their  accompanying  weaknesses 
only  throw  up  by  way  of  contrast  into 
stronger  relief,  and  in  part,  no  doubt, 
from  the  piquant  effect  of  the  contrast 
itself.  But  the  virtues  themselves  ob¬ 
viously  give  pleasure  as  examples,  not 
of  incongruity,  but  of  fitness,  not  of  the 
imperfect  in  human  life,  but  of  the  per¬ 
fect  ;  while  the  element  of  pleasure  de¬ 
rived  from  the  contrast  itself,  inasmuch 
as  it  immediately  suggests  the  question 
why  we  should  be  pleased  at  the  asso¬ 
ciation  of  weaknesses  with  virtues,  re¬ 
mains  as  paradoxical  as  ever. 

The  more  completely,  in  short,  we 
divest  the  humorous  of  its  occasionally 
associated  element  of  sympathy,  the 
nearer  do  we  get  to  its  central  and  car¬ 
dinal  mystery — the  mystery  of  the  fact 
that  man  alone  of  all  sentient  beings  is 
capable  of  taking  delight  in  that  which 
is, — and  because  it  is, — imperfect,  that 
man  alone  delights  in  the  “  as-it-should- 
not-be”  for  its  own  sake.  The  very 
existence  of  such  a  capacity  seems  anti¬ 
thetic  to  the  ordinary  laws  of  biologi¬ 
cal  progress.  That  man  should  take 
pleasure  in  fitness  and  symmetry  for 
their  own  sakes,  and  apart  from  their 
subservience  to  any  useful  practical  end, 
hardly  appears  to  ask  for  explanation. 
For  the  desire  for  fitness  must  in  so  many 
ways  have  been  serviceable  and  protective 
to  man,  even  in  the  earliest  stages  of  his 
history,  that  one  would  naturally  ex¬ 
pect  that  it  would  be  “  selected  for  de¬ 
velopment,"  and  that  its  satisfaction, 
like  that  of  other  instincts  so  selected, 
would  soon  come  to  be  attended  with 


pleasure.  But  this  inverse  and  primA 
facie  irrational  instinct,  not  preserva*- 
tive,  but  apparently  destructive  ;  this, 
and  the  pleasure  which  attends  its  grati¬ 
fication,  are  much  more  difficult  to  ac¬ 
count  for  on  evolutionary  principles. 
It  demands  no  impossible  stretch  of 
the  imagination  to  conceive,  say,  of  a 
bee  reflecting  on  the  marvellous  adap¬ 
tation  of  its  activities  to  its  needs,  and 
rejoicing  in  the  perfect  symmetry  and 
conformity  to  their  purpose  of  its  hex¬ 
agonal  cells.  But  the  notion  of  a  bee 
capable  of  being  tickled  at  the  con¬ 
structive  blunders  even  of  a  fellow- 
workman,  to  say  nothing  of  its  own-— 
nay,  the  mere  idea  of  a  bee  whose 
whole  conscious  energies  would  not  be 
absorbed  in  repugnance  to  the  error 
and  in  the  effort  to  repair  it,  much  more 
seriously  taxes  our  powers  of  imagina¬ 
tive  conception.  Yet  it  is  at  blunders 
of  a  character  closely  analogous  to 
this  ;  it  is  at  failures  in  the  adaptation 
of  human  activities  to  human  needs  ;  it 
is  at  the  construction  of  the  round  hole 
for  the  square,  or  hexagonal,  man,  and 
at  the  insertion  of  the  round  man  in 
the  square,  or  hexagonal,  hole,  that  the 
laughter  of  the  only  creature  who  can 
laugh  is  as  often  as  not  provoked. 

To  the  mind  which  would,  doubt¬ 
less,  have  thrown  most  light  upon  it  in 
the  ancient  world,  this  problem  pre¬ 
sented  itself  only  incidentally  and  with¬ 
out  any  demand  for  a  solution.  Aris¬ 
totle  observes  of  Comedy  in  the  Poetics 
that  it  "  imitates  those  vices  and  mean¬ 
nesses  only  which  pattake  of  the  ridicu¬ 
lous,  and  that  the  ridiculous  consists  of 
some  fault  or  turpitude  not  attended 
with  great  pain  and  not  destructive."  But 
a  fault  is  a  fault,  and  a  turpitude  a  tur¬ 
pitude,  whether  painful  or  not ;  and 
the  fact  of  its  stopping  short  of  pain  or 
destruction  does  not  explain  the  fact 
of  its  contemplation  giving  pleasure. 
Yet  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the 
analysis  was  carried  as  much  as  a  sin¬ 
gle  step  further  in  all  the  lapse  of  time 
between  Aristotle  and  Hobbes.  Hob¬ 
bes  pushed  the  inquiry  forward,  as 
might  have  been  expected  from  the 
usual  cast  of  his  speculations,  in  a  man¬ 
ner  little  flattering  to  humanity.  His 
account  of  the  “  passion  of  laughter  *' 
is  well  known.  He  describes  it  as  a 
sudden  glory,  arising  from  the  sudden 
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conception  of  tome  cminency  in  oar- 
selves  as  compared  with  the  infirmities 
of  others,  or  with  our  own  formerly. 

'*  For  men,"  he  continues,  “  laugh  at 
the  follies  of  themselves  past,  when  they 
come  suddenly  to  remembrance,  excefi^ 
when  bringing  with  them  any  sudden 
dishonor.” 

And  disagreeable  as  may  be  the  idea 
that  mirth,  the  quality  of  all  others 
most  associated  at  the  present  stage  of 
human  development  with  the  social  and 
sympathetic  emotions,  had  an  anti-so¬ 
cial  and  antipathetic  origin,  the  truth, 
it  is  to  be  feared,  will  have  to  be  sought 
in  this  direction. 

If  we  examine  the  pleasure  excited 
by  the  ruder  and  more  primitive  forms 
of  humor  in  the  undeveloped— whether 
infantine  or  savage — mind,  we  shall  find 
ourselves  sent  back  without  much  help 
for  it  to  Hobbes's  definition.  Probably, 
the  first  thing  at  which  a  child  will 
laugh — intelligently,  that  is  to  say,  and 
iM>t  by  way  of  mere  ”  crowing,”  which 
is  only  a  response  excited  in  the  nerve- 
centres  influencing  the  vocal  muscles  by 
mere  feeling  of  bodily  satisfaction — will 
be  at  the  sight  of  another  child's  tum¬ 
ble.  Savages,  when  they  can  laugh  at 
all,  which  one  at  least  of  the  lowest 
races,  the  Veddahs  of  Ceylon,  are  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  absolutely  incapable  of 
doing,  me  generally  moved  to  laughter 
by  some  mishap  befalling  others. 
Among  ourselves,  the  rustic,  who  roost 
nearly  reproduces  the  primitive  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  savage  mind,  is  almost  as 
susceptible  to  this  form  of  childish  hu¬ 
mor  as  the  child  itself.  A  pure  bred 
country  bumpkin,  unspoilt  by  the  polish 
of  the  town,  will  be  heartily  amused 
and  laugh  frankly  and  without  restraint 
at  the  sight  of  such  an  accident  as  a  fall 
not  attended  with  serious  results — the 
more  heartily  and  with  not  less  re¬ 
straint  if  it  be  attended  with  specially 
humiliating  circumstances  for  the  falter  ; 
as,  for  instance,  if  it  should  happen  on 
an  extremely  dirty  road,  or  to  a  particu¬ 
larly  well-dressed  person,  or  in  the 
presence  of  an  exceptionally  large  con¬ 
course  of  people,  or,  better  still,  if  all 
these  elements  of  mortification  should 
concur.  Here,  then,  it  is  clear  that  the 
yokel’s  amusement  is  directly  propor¬ 
tioned  to -his  victim’s  humiliation — a 
fact  the  significance  of  which  even  those 
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moat  unwilling  to  assign  an  antipathetic 
origin  to  the  sense  of  humor  can  hardly 
deny. 

Ascending  a  step,  though  rro  doubt  a 
very  short  step,  higher  in  the  scale  of 
the  humorous,  we  find  analysis  yielding 
the  sanae  result.  Primitive  amusements 
and  primitive  theatrical  representations, 
the  sports  of  the  country  fair,  the  popu¬ 
larity  of  the  pantomime,  and  of  ihinch 
and  Judy,  serve  with  many  another  ex¬ 
ample  to  iUuslrate  the  truth  that  man's 
earliest  notion  of  the  humorous  is  es¬ 
sentially  an  egoistic  satisfaction  at  the 
mishaps  of  his  feHow-man.  What  he 
first  likes  to  ”  play  at  ”  himself,  and 
what  he  earliest  laughs  at  in  the  play  of 
others,  is  the  designed  reproduction  of 
these  mishaps  by  artificial  means  His 
first  amusement  at  the  fair  or  in  the 
theatre  is  derived  from  seeing  men  vol¬ 
untarily  assume  that  position  of  inferi¬ 
ority  to  himself  into  which  accident 
occasionally,  but  for  him  too  rarely, 
thrusts  them.  He  laughs  to  see  his  fel¬ 
lows  submit  to  each  other’s  buffets  in 
his  presence,  and  is  delighted  when  any 
of  his  rustic  comrades  will  so  far  forget 
the  dignity  of  human  beings  as  to  grin 
through  a  horse-collar  against  each 
other  for  the  prixe  of  a  Bitch  of  bacon. 
There  can  be  no  reasonaUe  doubt  that 
the  bumpkin's  amusement  at  such  sights 
as  this  is  almost  wholly  composed  of 
satisfaction  at  seeing  his  equals  placed 
temporarily  in  a  position  of  inferiority 
to  himself.  Even  in  those  rural  games 
in  which  victory  is  honorable — such  as 
that  of  endeavoring  to  capture  a  pig 
with  a  greased  tail — failure  is  ignoble  ; 
and  the  ruder  clown  has  accordingly  a 
higher  relish  for  such  competitions  than 
for  those  on  which,  as  for  instance  in 
ordinary  foot-racing,  the  defeated  com¬ 
petitor  is  not  made  ridiculous. 

The  same  observations  apply  with 
equal  or  even  greater  force  to  the  mirth 
excited,  when  it  is  excited,  by  another 
form  of  humor  hardly  raised  above  the 
level  of  the  pleasantries  of  the  country 
fair  :  1  refer  to  the  practical  pke.  The 
practical  yoke  is  a  deliberate  attempt  to 
assist  nature  and  fate  by  mechanically 
bringing  about  some  one  or  other  of 
those  unpleasant  incidents,  which  do 
not  of  themselves  befall  people  fre¬ 
quently  enough  to  gratify  stupid  malice 
in  real  life.  Observing  with  impatience 
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that  chairs  do  not  withdrair  themselves 
proprio  motu  from  beneath  sitters,  and 
that  water- ju((s  and  flour-sacks  do  iK>t 
spontaneously  discharge  their  contents 
on  men’s  heads  and  shoulders,  the  prac¬ 
tical  joker  sets  to  work  to  create  these 
or  the  like  incidents  artiflcially,  and 
thus  to  produce  in  those  who  sh^l  suf¬ 
fer  from  them  an  “  infirmity”  or  infe¬ 
riority  which  may  give  himself  an  ”  emi- 
nency  ”  over  his  victim.  It  is  true 
that  the  eminency  and  the  ”  glory  ” 
which  arises  from  it  are  not  ”  sudden,” 
but  are  produced  by  careful  and  often 
laborious  preparation ;  and,  lacking 
that  element  of  surprise  for  which 
Hobbes  is  careful  to  stipulate,  there  is 
no  excuse  for  the  practical  joke  excit¬ 
ing,  at  any  rate  in  the  mind  of  its  au¬ 
thor,  even  those  rudimentary  impulses 
to  mirth  which  constitute  the  sense  of 
humor  in  the  child  and  the  savage. 
But  few  people  in  these  days  have  ever 
enjoyed  the  privilege  of  seeing  the 
adult  practical  joker  at  work  ;  and  pos¬ 
sibly  he  does  not  laugh.  The  peculiar 
emotion  with  which  he  sets  about  his 
pastime  may  more  resemble  that  smile¬ 
less  satisfaction  in  which  we  can  im¬ 
agine  a  Roman  tyrant  to  have  contem¬ 
plated  the  tortures  of  his  victims.  In 
saying  this,  however,  of  the  practical 
joke  in  general,  1  do  not  intend  to  lay 
It  down  as  an  ^solute  and  exceptionless 
rule  that  its  humor  must  be  always  of 
the  infantile  or  barbaric  type.  But  the 
exceptions  to  the  rule  are  exceedingly 
rare,  and  when  they  occur,  are  to  be 
accounted  for,  as  a  rule,  by  the  fact 
that  the  joke  itself  is  the  mere  physical 
symbol  of  some  really  humorous  incon¬ 
gruity  of  ideas.* 

In  all  ordinary  cases,  however,  of  this 
species  of  jesting,  as  in  the  other  and 

*  Obviously  this  is  the  case  with  the  genu¬ 
inely  amusing  hoax  once  played  off  upon  a 
spoilsman  by  a  lively  friend,  who  contrived  to 
place  a  **  performing  hare”  in  his  path  on  one 
of  bis  shooting  expeditions  Unable  to  startle 
the  animal  out  of  his  sitting  posture  by  ordi¬ 
nary  noises,  the  sportsman,  at  his  frienj’s  sug¬ 
gestion,  discharged  one  barrel  over  its  bead, 
whereupon,  to  his  stupefaction,  the  hare,  in 
response  to  the  familiar  signal,  raised  a  mini¬ 
ature  firearm  and  retutned  the  shot.  The  humor 
of  this  is  to  be  found,  of  course,  not  on  its 
practical  side,  but  in  the  catastrophic  change 
of  the  sportsman's  mental  (and  moral)  stand¬ 
point  on  the  sudden  transformation  of  the  bare 
from  a  mark  into  an  amtagomist. 


yet  lower  forms  of  the  so-called  humor¬ 
ous  the  truth  of  Hobbes's  definition  is 
plainly  traceable.  The  emotion  which 
belongs  to  each  and  all  of  them  is  es¬ 
sentially  of  the  antipathetic  order. 
They  do  not  rid  themselves  of  this 
characteristic  even  in  the  case  in  which 
the  ”  sudden  glory  ”  of  the  laughter 
arises  from  the  conception  of ‘‘emi¬ 
nency  ”  in  himself  in  comparison,  not 
with  the  ‘‘  infirmity  of  others,”  but 
**  with  his  own  formerly.”  For  here 
the  former  self  is  manifested  projected 
from  the  personality,  and  practically 
regarded  as  another  person  whose  in¬ 
feriority  to  the  present  self  excites  in 
the  latter  a  purely  egoistic  pleasure.  It 
is  true,  of  course,  that  the  modern  de- 
velopunent  of  the  sense  of  humor  has  led 
men  to  a  way  of  laughing  at  ‘‘  the  fol¬ 
lies  of  themselves  past,”  which  has 
nothing  antipathetic  about  it ;  but  this 
is  clearly  not  what  Hobbes  had  in  his 
mind,  even  if  he  had  had  the  cast  of 
mind  to  which  it  could  appeal,  because 
laughter  of  this  kind,  as  everyone  knows 
who  has  indulged  in  it,  is  accompanied 
by  no  sense  of  ‘‘  eminency  ”  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  over  the  past  self.  On  the  contrary 
it  is  of  the  very  essence  of  the  pleasure 
derived  from  this  species  of  humorous 
self-criticism  that  the  present  is  recog¬ 
nized  as  essentially  identical  with,  and 
in  no  important  respect  superior  to,  the 
past  sel^  It  is,  in  fact,  the  feeling 
expressed  in  the  poetic  dictum  that 
‘‘  men  are  but  children  of  a  larger 
growth.” 

Here,  undoubtedly,  humor  has  reach¬ 
ed  its  sympathetic  stage  ;  but  it  is  clear, 
as  has  been  said,  that  humor  of  this 
kind  was  not  within  Hobbes’s  con¬ 
templation  in  giving  his  account  of  the 
‘‘  passion  of  laughter.”  This  is, 
throughout,  a  definition  exclusive  of 
the  element  of  sympathy,  and  restric¬ 
tive  of  that  passion  itself  to  what  we 
should  nowadays  consider  one  of  its 
specific  and  least  agreeable  manifesta¬ 
tions — the  laugh  of  scorn.  An  Evolu¬ 
tionist,  however,  need  not  hesitate  to 
accept  this  definition— inadequately 
though  it  accounts  for  the  motives  of 
laughter  in  the  civilized  man — as,  bio¬ 
logically  speaking,  a  true  and  sufficient 
one.  The  impulse  to  rejoice  at  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  our  own  eminency  in  com¬ 
parison  with  the  infirmity  of  others,  has 
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certainly  as  good  a  right  to  be  classed  names  of  Shakespeare,  of  Cervantes, 
among  those  instincts  which  tend  to  and  of  Sterne  belong.  Of  how  few 
the  preservation  of  a  competitor  in  the  npon  the  long  roll  of  satirists  from  Aris* 
struggle  for  existence  as  has  many  an*  tophanes  to  Swift,  can  it  be  said  that 
other  unamiable  human  characteristic  their  habitual  attitude  toward  their  hu* 
which  the  Evolutionist  refers  without  man  subject  is  other  than  one  of  con- 
hesitation  to  that  category.  It  may,  tempt !  Of  how  few  such  can  it  be- 
indeed,  be  regarded  as  only  the  emo-  said,  in  Carlyle’s  words,  that  their  hu- 
tional  condition  of  this  competitive  mor  springs  '*  not  more  from  the  head 
instinct  itself.  Taking  pleasure  in  any  than  from  the  heart  !'*  Certainly,  it 
form  of  superiority  must  have  been  one  cannot  be  said  of  Carlyle  himself, 
of  the  earliest  accompaniments  and  though  it  is  quite  possible  that  that  self¬ 
preservatives  of  the  desire  to  conquer  blinding  egotism  which  did  so  much  to 
in  the  struggle  for  existence.  It  is,  in  mar  the  natural  nobility  of  his  character 
fact,  as  natural  a  concomitant  of  that  never  allowed  him  to  suspect  the  fact 
desire  as  the  feeling  of  relief  and  com-  Almost  every  touch  of  comic  portrai- 
fort  which  follows  on  the  satiation  of  tore  at  which  we  smile,  whether  in  his 
hunger  and  thirst  is  to  these  appetites  histories,  his  essays,  or  his  letters,  is  a 
themselves.  It  will  not  do  for  the  lowering  touch — a  piece  of  observation 
“  passion  of  laughter”  any  more  than  which  has  struck  him  at  the  standpoint 
for  other  and  more  spiritual  human  of  antipathetic  criticism,  not  one  which 
emotions  to  be  ashamed  of  its  humble  he  has  tracked  out  for  himself  along  the 
origin.  path  of  sympathetic  study.  We  laugh 

Nor  should  we  allow  one  or  two  il-  unmistakably  at  the  object,  and  not 
lustrious  exceptions  to  blind  our  daz-  •  «/i'M  the  humorist  in  a  sort  of  common 
zled  eyes  to  the  fact  that  by  far  the  fellowship  ot  good  feeling  for  him  at 
larger  portion  of  the  retarded  humor  of  whom  we  are  laughing.  And  so  it 
the  world  is  of  the  antipathetic  order—  always  has  been  with  nine  out  of  ten 
the  offspring  of  scorn  ;  and  that  the  of  the  great  humorists  whom  the  world 
laughter  provoked  by  it  partakes  largely  has  produced — with  all,  in  fact,  but 
of,  if  it  is  not  wholly  due  to,  the  egoistic  some  few  of  the  very  greatest,  in  whose 
glory  of  Hobbes.  Satire,  at  least,  case,  moreover,  the  admixture  of  sym- 
down  to  its  latest  modern  development,  pathy  with  humor  has  been  due  not 
is  a  standing  monument  of  this  fact,  so  much  to  their  special  note  as  hu- 
and  satire  is,  perhaps,  the  most  popu*  morists,  as  to  the  association  of  the 
lar,  certainly  the  most  widely  culti*  satiric  faculty  with,  and  its  regulation 
vated,  form  of  humor  that  exists.  The  by,  a  certain  Shakespearean  breadth  and 
name  of  Shakespeare,  and,  in  a  less  de-  equity  of  survey.  No  one  can  doubt 
gree,  of  course,  the  name  of  Sterne,  that  the  mind  which  created  S(iuire 
have  persuaded  many  people  to  ante-  Western,  had,  in  respect  of  its  outlook 
date  the  appearance,  or  at  any  rate  the  on  humanity,  much  in  common  with  the 
prevalence,  of  the  sympathetic  variety  mind  which  created  Sir  John  Falstaff  ; 
of  humor  by  many  generations.  Shake-  but  if  the  coarse  old  Somersetshire  fox- 
speare’s  humor  was  the  crown  and  flower  hunter  is  never  allowed  to  become 
of  a  splendid  poetic  imagination,  and  a  purely  odious  or  contemptible,  and  if 
broad  and  deep  philosophy  of  life,  the  gross  old  cockney  tavern-haunter 
Sterne  was,  artistically  speaking,  a  sen-  never  quite  loses  our  sneaking  regard, 
timentalist  first,  and  a  humorist  after-  it  was  rather,  perhaps,  because  Shake- 
ward.  The  charm  of  Cervantes,  the  speare  and  Fielding  ”  saw  life  steadily, 
jolly  mirth  of  Rabelais  can  be  traced  and  saw  it  whole,”  than  because  they  had 
easily  enough,  either  to  the  unique  any  personal  sympathy  with  their  own 
characteristics  of  the  artist  (as  distinct  creations.  And  conversely,  it  is  because 
from  the  humorist)  or  to  the  idiosyn-  Smollett  had,  in  every  way,  a  narrower 
crasy  of  the  man.  People,  however,  outlook  upon,  and  shallower  insight 
who  lean  to  the  Carlylean  theory  of  the  into  human  nature  than  Fielding,  rather 
sympathetic  origin  of  humor,  forget  how  than — or  at  any  rate  as  much  as— be- 
singularly  short  in  the  whole  world’s  his-  cause  of  any  defect  of  sympathy,  that 
tory  has  been  the  category  to  which  the  his  ridiculous  characters  are  for  the 
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most  part  almost  inhumanly  ignoble, 
figures  of  hideous  ugliness  dashed  upon 
the  canvas  with  a  touch  as  brutally  con¬ 
temptuous  as  that  of  Gillray. 

Such  explanations,  however,  of  these 
distinctions  in  the  quality  of  humor 
are,  perhaps,  open  to  controversy,  and 
it  is  not  necessary  to  my  argument  to 
insist  'on  them.  My  immediate  pur¬ 
pose  is  fulfilled  by  pointing  out  first, 
that  Hobbes's  disenchanting  account  of 
the  “  passion  of  laughter,"  is  quite  ac¬ 
curately  analytic  of  the  primitive  and 
fundamental  pleasure  of  humor ;  and 
secondly,  that  in  an  overwhelming  ma¬ 
jority  of  examples  of  the  humorous  in 
the  literature  of  more  or  less  advanced 
civilization,  this  primitive  and  funda¬ 
mental  pleasure  remains  a  chief  ingredi¬ 
ent  in  the  feeling  of  satisfaction  which 
humor  excites.  In  other  words,  man 
did  first  laugh  at  what  is  called  the  hu¬ 
morous  only  when  and  because  he  sud¬ 
denly  felt  himself  superior  to  one  or 
other  of  his  fellow-men  ;  and  the  incon¬ 
gruity,  the  failure,  the  mishap,  the  im¬ 
perfection,  which  excited  such  laugh¬ 
ter,  first  did  so  solely  because  it  placed 
the  laugher  in  such  position  of  "  emi- 
nency  ”  as  aforesaid.  And  further, 
man  does  still  laugh  at  what  is  called 
the  humorous,  in  virtue  partly  of  the 
feeling  of  eminency  which  it  gives  him 
over  his  fellow-men,  and  the  incon¬ 
gruity,  mishap,  etc.,  which  excite  that 
laughter  do  so — not  now  solely,  per¬ 
haps,  but  still  in  the  majority  of  cases  to 
a  great  extent — because  they  tend  to 
the  elevation  of  the  laugher. 

Thus  far,  however,  we  may  go  with¬ 
out  coming  upon  any  paradox  at  all. 
So  long  as  the  perception  of  the  incon¬ 
gruous,  or  the  imperfect — in  a  word,  of 
wrongness — in  the  world  without  us,  is 
connected  either  actually  or  by  survival 
with  the  primitive  period  of  human  con¬ 
flict,  it  is  natural  that  it  should  give 
pleasure.  Paradox  only  makes  its  ap¬ 
pearance  when,  in  the  upward  progress 
of  the  race,  the  social  and  sympathetic 
instincts  begin  on  the  subjective  side  to 
develop  and  to  oppose  themselves  to 
man's  conflict-born  tendency  to  delight 
in  the  inferiority  of  his  fellows,  and 
when  also,  on  the  objective  side,  the 
perception'of  the  congruous,  the  perfect, 
— in  a  word,  of  rightness — begins  to  de¬ 
velop  and  beget  the  artistic  sense. 


Thus  then  the  biological  history  of 
the  sense  of  humor  would  be  somewhat 
as  follows  : 

First  stage. — Man,  in  the  purely  con¬ 
tentious  period  of  his  existence  nat¬ 
urally  takes  pleasure  in  anything  which 
creates  or  reveals  an  inferiority  in  his 
rivals.  In  this  stage,  the  appreciation 
of  and  the  desire  for  rightness  (except 
to  the  extent  to  which  this  quality  itself 
conduces  to  the  interests  of  self-preser¬ 
vation)  is  hardly  existent,  and  the  in¬ 
congruity,  or  wrongness,  which  appeals 
to  the  rudimentary  sense  of  humor 
offends  no  other  sensibility. 

Second  stage. — The  social  instinct 
grows  up  in  opposition  to,  or  in  qualifi¬ 
cation  of,  the  primitive  contentious 
instinct,  and  concurrently  with  it  the 
love  of  rightness  for  its  own  sake,  and 
consequently  the  impatience  of  wrong¬ 
ness,  develop  also.  In  this  stage  the 
appeal  of  the  incongruous  to  the  sense 
of  humor  has  to  encounter  and  over¬ 
come  not  only  the  nascent  or  adolescent 
social  sympathy  which  infuses  an  ele¬ 
ment  of  discomfort  into  the  original 
"  glory  "  of  man  at  the  inferiorities  of 
his  competitors,  but  also  the  nascent  or 
adolescent  artistic  instinct  which  makes 
man  dislike  to  see  the  wrong  thing  in 
place  of  the  right. 

Third  stage. — These  two  last-named 
instincts  have  become  so  powerful  as  to 
destroy,  in  many  cases,  the  pleasurable 
element  in  wrongness  altogether,  and, 
in  the  cases  in  which  it  survives,  to 
render  it  more  or  less  completely  uncon¬ 
scious  of  its  original  anti-social  origin. 

Thus  traced,  the  development  of  the 
sense  of  humor  would  appear  to  have 
followed  the  usual  course  of  the  origi¬ 
nally  anti-social  instincts.  That  is  to 
say,  it  first '  passed  through  a  staee  in 
which  it  operated  unchecked.  Next, 
it  entered  a  stage  of  opposition  to  cer¬ 
tain  steadily  growing  social  instincts. 
Lastly,  it  has  reached  a  stage  in  which 
it  is  either  extinguished  altogether  by 
those  instincts,  or  else  subsists  in  uncon¬ 
sciousness  of  its  opposition  to  them. 

The  destructive  and  predatory  in¬ 
stincts  of  man  have  had  a  precisely  sim¬ 
ilar  career.  During  the  long  course  of 
human  evolution,  they  have  suffered 
continuously  in  the  conflict  with  the  so¬ 
cial  instincts,  and  the  soil  of  their  origi¬ 
nal  germination  has  become  so  overlaid 
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with  layers  of  civilized  habit,  that  man 
now  scarcely  recognizes  their  survivals 
in  the  persons  of  the  soldier  and  the 
hunter.  In  both  these  cases,  as  in 
many  others,  we  encounter  the  survival 
of  a  human  impulse,  which  has  not  only 
lost  its  utility  for  the  service  of  the  in* 
dividual  man,  but  is  actually  opposed 
to  those  tendencies  which  are  of  service 
to*  him  in  his  social  state.  But  here 
comes  in  the  greatest  paradox  of  all. 
For,  whereas  there  can  be  bo  question 
that  all  other  human  instincts  of  an  an* 
ti-social,  or  even  merely  of  an  ante-so* 
cial  origin  are  progressively  weakening, 
and  but  little  question  that  the  former 
are  destined  to  complete  extinction,  the 
sense  of  humor  has,  by  adapting  itself 
to  social  conditions,  entered,  apparently, 
upon  a  new  and  vigorous,  though  sin* 
gularly  metamorphosed,  life. 

No  close  observer  can  have  failed,  1 
think,  to  remark  a  decline  both  of  the 
faculty  and,  in  some  sense,  of  the  ap* 
preciation  of  humor  on  its  objective 
side  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  no  such 
observer  can  have  omitted  to  notice  the 
curious  development  and  diffusion  of 
the  faculty  of  humor  in  its  subjective, 
or,  to  put  it  with  more  precision,  its  in* 
trospective  form.  Man,  to  reduce  the 
abstract  to  the  concrete,  takes  progres¬ 
sively  less  and  less  pleasure  in  the  indi¬ 
vidual  wrongness  of  his  fellow-men  as 
compared  with  his  own  rightness  ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  has  greatly  deep¬ 
ened  and  very  greatly  extended  his  ca¬ 
pacity  of  taking  pleasure  in  any  general 
wrongness  of  the  whole  human  race, 
himself  included. 

This  surely  is  a  paradox  of  the  most 
pronounced  description.  It  is  much  as 
though,  to  revert  to  our  former  instance, 
the  destructive  and  spoliatory  instincts 
were  being  (not  gradually  extinguished 
by  the  social  instincts  opposed  to  them, 
but)  turned  inward  instead  of  outward, 
and  were  learning  to  find  their  satisfac* 
tion  in  the  individual  in  the  form  of 
self-inflicted  injuries.  Antecedently  we 
should  have  expected  that  if  sympathy 
grew  so  strong  as  to  weaken  and  destroy 
the  antipathetic  form  of  the  humor- 
sense,  it  would  be  fatal  to  that  sense 
altogether.  When  men  become  too 
sympathetic  to  laugh  at  each  other  for 
individual  defects  or  inferiorities  which 
once  moved  them.to.mirth,  it  is  surely 


strange  that  sympathy  should  then  be¬ 
gin  to  unite  them,  not  in  common 
lamentation  over  their  common  defects 
and  inferiorities,  but  in  common  amuse¬ 
ment  at  them.  And  from  the  artistic 
side  the  paradox  is  no  less  remarkable 
than  it  is  from  its  moral  side.  For  the 
whole  effort  of  art,  its  entire  existential 
nisus,  is  toward  those  very  qualities  of 
perfection  and  fitness  of  which  humor 
exults  in  witnessing  the  negation. 

It  would  be  going  too  far  to  say  that 
no  examples  of  the  introspective  form 
of  the  humorous  are  to  be  found  ta 
ancient  life  and  literature.  As  is  the 
case  with  almost  every  modern  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  human  faculties,  traces  of  it 
and  even  anticipations  of  it  are  to  be 
found  there.  But  the  extreme  rarity  of 
these  touches  as  compared  with  their 
frequency  in  our  own  day,  the  prevail¬ 
ingly  objective  tone  of  all  early  satire, 
and  its  tendency  when  it  becomes  sub¬ 
jective  to  lose  its  mirthful  element,  and 
to  pass  into  mere  melancholy  moraliz¬ 
ing,  or  passionate  denunciation,  are 
characteristics  too  conspicuous  to  es¬ 
cape  even  the  least  attentive  notice ; 
and  they  point  to  a  distinct  shifting  of 
moral  and  intellectual  standpoint  in  the 
humor  of  the  modern  as  compared  with 
that  of  the  ancient  world.  The  con¬ 
trast  between  the  two  can  hardly  be  bet¬ 
ter  exhibited  than  by  taking  one  of  those 
rare  examples  in  which  a  humorist  of 
antiquity  has  anticipated  the  modern 
spirit.  To  pass  from  the  humors  of  the 
lampooned  demagogue,  the  burlesqued 
tragedian,  the  traduced  philosopher  in 
the  comedies  of  Aristophanes,  to  that 
immort^  Parabasis  in  which  the  birds 
plume  tnemselves  on  their  superiority  to 
man — to  pass,  I  say,  from  the  personal, 
antipathetic,  comparatively  narrow,  and 
sometimes  even  local  satire  of  the  for* 
mer  passages,  to  the  broad,  self-detach¬ 
ed,  philosophic,  essentially  modem 
strain  of  humor  which  animates  the  lat¬ 
ter,  has  an  almost  startling  effect.  It  is 
as  though  for  the  d/tfiaruv  d^r/ve'a  of  the 
great  comedian's  bust  were  suddenly 
substituted  that  half-sad,  half-playful 
smile  which  we  imagine  upon  the  lips  of 
Heine  in  one  of  his  less  bitter  and  cyn¬ 
ical  moods.  It  hardly  seems  too  much 
to  say  that  Aristophanes  must  in  this 
matchless  effort  of  his  humorous  genius 
have  had  a  prophetic  foretaste  of  the 
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telf-conscious  mood,  a  prophetic  fore¬ 
sight  of  the  self-critical  attitude,  of  a 
generation  removed  by  more  than  twenty 
centuries  from  his  own.  Certain  it  is 
that  no  other  humorist,  I  will  not  say 
merely  of  these  earlier  days,  but  none 
down  to  our  own  time,  has  so  poignantly 
struck  that  note  of  raillery  in  which  the 
comedian  addresses  those  “  naked  and 
featherless,  feeble  and  querulous,  sickly, 
calamitous  creatures  of  clay,”  his  fel¬ 
low-humans,  and  in  which  he  bids  them 

Attend  to  tbe  words  of  the  sovereign  birds 
Immortal,  illustrious,  lords  of  the  air. 

Who  survey  from  on  high  with  a  merciful  eye 
Your  struggles  of  misery,  labor  and  care. 

Fine  fellows  as  we  think  ourselves, 
laughs  Aristophanes,  this,  may  be,  is 
what  we  look  like  to  the  eye  of  the 
birds.  And  why  not  ?  What  is  there, 
after  all,  in  that  delicious  air  of  volu- 
crine  superiority,  in  the  complacent  or- 
rtithomorphism  of  that  ”  naked  and 
featherless,”  which  coifid  not  be 
matched  in  the  reflections  of  man  him¬ 
self  upon  the  world  without  him  ? 
Feathered  biped  and  unfeathered  alike, 
is  either  of  them  of  much  more  account 
than  the  other  in  that  vast  scheme  of 
creation  wherein  both  are  placed  ?  If 
so,  which  ?  and  why  ?  Here  surely  we 
have,  if  not  the  first  recorded,  at  least 
the  'clearest  utterance  of  that  human 
irony  which  has  since  filled  the  world. 
In  earlier  stages  of  Aryan  development, 
and  centuries  before  among  the  Semitic 
[leople,  man  had  pondered  deeply  and 
solemnly  enough  on  his  own  insignifi¬ 
cance  in  the  sum  of  things,  and  had 
been  now  raised  by  the  sense  of  it  into 
sublimity,  now  depressed  by  it  into  de¬ 
spair.  But,  perhaps,  it  was  here,  in 
Athens,  that  man  first  looked  upon  his 
insignificance  and  smiled  at  it,  and  the 
Cosmic  Humor  was  bom. 

Yet,  after  alt.  The  Birds  did  not  win 
the  prize.  Ameipsias,  of  whose  suc¬ 
cessful  work  we  may  well  wish,  with 
Frere,  that  we  were  able  to  see  a  speci¬ 
men,  carried  it  off  with  his  comedy  of 
the  Comastm,  the  ”  Revellers”;  so  that 
it  is  just  possible  that  the  birds  flew  a 
little  over  the  heads  of  their  Athenian 
judges.  And  the  Athenians,  it  must  be 
further  remembered,  had  attained  to  a 
unique  development  of  their  sense  of 
humor.  The  capacity  of  self-detach¬ 
ment  which  could  enable  a  people  to 


laugh  at  a  burlesque  of  their  own  my¬ 
thology  is  already  a  long  stage  on  the 
way  toward  appreciation  of  the  modern 
introspective  variety  of  the  humorous  ; 
and  so  such  capacity  is  met  with,  or  not 
in  anything  like  the  same  amount, 
among  any  other  race  of  antiquity,  cer¬ 
tainly  not  among  the  matter-o^fact 
Romans,  who  took  the  serious  side  of 
their  lives  and  institutions  very  serious¬ 
ly  indeed.  Even  in  the  great  Greek 
comedian  too,  the  touches  of  this  in¬ 
trospective  humor  are  rare  and  brief ; 
and  satire  in  all  ages,  down  almost  to 
our  own  time,  has  conspicuously  shown 
its  descent  from  that  anti-social  instinct 
to  which  Hobbes  refers  the  passion  of 
laughter.  It  is  true  that  the  satirist 
often  or  even  usually  poses  as  a  mocker, 
not  at  individual  foibles,  but  at  those 
of  the  race  at  large  ;  but  in  almost  every 
case  an  exception  is,  tacitly,  of  course, 
but  quite  obviously,  made  in  favor  of 
the  satirist  himself.  One  of  the  great¬ 
est,  thou(|h  also  the  least  humorous,  of 
the  worla  s  great  masters  of  satire  hard¬ 
ly  professes  to  do  more  than  attack  the 
vices  and  follies  of  certain  highly  special¬ 
ized  orders  of  his  fellow-creatures. 
Hypocritical  philosophers,  sycophantic 
senators,  slavish  parasites,  profligate 
ladies,  degenerate  nobles,  shameless 
fortune-hunters,  arrogant  soldiers — such 
are  the  classes  upon  whom  Juvenal  lays 
his  heavy  scourge  ;  and  their  names  are 
enough  to  show  how  narrowly  individu¬ 
alized  is  the  bulk  of  his  satiric  work, 
and  how  completely  he  spares  the  wrung 
withers  of  humanity  at  large.  In  his 
noble  Tenth  Satire  he  does  indeed  take 
a  wider  survey,  and  discourses  on  weak¬ 
nesses  confessedly  common  to  all  man¬ 
kind.  But  then  in  what  a  mood  is  that 
great  poem  written  !  With  the  single 
exception,  perhaps,  of  that  one  touch, 
”  Anton!  gladios  potuit  contemnere,” 
etc.,  there  is  not  a  smile  in  the  whole 
366  lines  of  the  piece.  The  satirist 
moralizes  and  mourns  over  the  vanity 
of  human  wishes  ;  but  the  huge  incon¬ 
gruity  between  the  ignorance  of  the 
suppliant  and  the  confidence  of  the  sup¬ 
plication  never  seem  to  present  to  him 
its  ridiculous  side.  The  genial  and 
stingless  laugh  of  Horace  is  heard  all 
through  his  satires  and  epistles  ;  but  for 
once  that  Horace  satirizes  a  common 
human  weakness— snch  as  that  universal 
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quarrel  with  our  bread  and  butter  which 
he  invites  Mecsenas  to  laugh  at  with 
him — he  a  dozen  times  rallies  some  in¬ 
dividual,  or  at  any  rate  some  mere  type 
of  a  class,  on  a  personal  failing,  or  a 
class  foible. 

Still  it  is,  of  course,  in  the  lighter  and 
more  good-natured  forms  of  satire  that 
we  find  the  more  distinctive  signs  of  the 
self-critical  spirit.  It  is  usually  the  mood, 
and  not,  as  might  be  at  first  expect¬ 
ed,  the  scope,  ot  the  satirist  which  de¬ 
termines  the  existence  of  the  signs  in 
question.  Broad  as  he  may  make  his 
net,  it  will  never  be  broad  enough  to 
catch  himself,  so  long  as  he  chooses  to 
let  you  know  that  he  considers  himself 
outside  its  meshes.  He  can  always 
tender  you  conscious  that  he  is  making 
a  tacit  exception,  at  all  events  from  the 
worst  vices  or  more  contemptible  weak¬ 
nesses  of  mankind,  in  his  own  favor  ; 
and  if  the  lash  is  laid  on  with  a  will, 
the  very  severity  of  the  strokes  con¬ 
vinces  the  spectators  that  the  operator 
is  inflicting  punishment,  not  doing  pen¬ 
ance.  Men,  or  at  any  rate  men  of  the 
stuff  of  which  satirists  are  made,  do  not 
use  the  knotted  coid  upon  themselves 
in  that  fashion.  It  is  this  reflection 
which,  in  many  of  his  most  famous  pas¬ 
sages,  diminishes  what  would  otherwise 
be,  from  my  present  point  of  view,  the 
unique  significance  of  Swift.  In  no 
man  who  ever  lived  does  the  spirit  of 
mockery  take  a  wider  and  deeper  range. 
Except  in  the  one  satire  of  the  Gulliver 
series,  which  happens  to  be  expressly 
directed  against  the  order  of  philoso¬ 
phers  and  projectors — and  even  this 
contains  the  most  profound  and  power¬ 
ful  of  his  satiric  pictures,  the  account 
of  the  Struldbrugs — we  may  fairly  say 
that  for  once  that  the  shafts  of  Swift’s 
satire  find  their  goal  in  the  body  of  an 
individual  or  a  type,  they  twenty  times 
transfix  the  heart  of  humanity  itself. 
Yet  Swift  undoubtedly  loses  class  and 
significance  as  a  humorist  by  reason  of 
a  fierceness  ot  satire  which  seems  to  a 
reader  incompatible  with  the  true  hu¬ 
moristic  attitude.  Probably,  it  was  not 
quite  so  incompatible  as  it  looked,  since 
the  dash  of  insanity  in  Swift  may  very 
likely  have  enabled  him  to  contemplate 
his  own  inner  nature  with  emotions  im¬ 
possible  to  a  completely  sane  man.  But 
Gulliver  taken  as  a  whole,  and  the  Vey- 


ofre  to  the  Houyknhms  in  every  line  of  it, 
give  the  very  distinct  feeling  that  the 
writer  is  looking  outward  instead  of  in¬ 
ward.  It  is  sometimes  said  that  the 
repulsion  which  Swift’s  more  savagely 
satiric  touches  excites  in  the  average 
man’s  mind,  is  simply  a  proof  of  human 
vanity  and  self-ignorance ;  and,  per¬ 
haps,  if  the  average  man  is  to  be  re¬ 
garded  as  wholly  thoughtless  and  super¬ 
ficial,  that  may  be  true.  But  the  tact 
is,  that  even  those  whom  Swift  fasci¬ 
nates  far  more  than  he  repels,  even 
those  who  find  deep  down  in  their  own 
nature  an  echo  of  assent,  however  faint, 
to  the  heaviest  counts  in  his  indictment 
of  humanity,  can  never  feel,  while  read¬ 
ing  him,  that  they  are  in  the  presence  of 
that  genuinely  impersonal  satire,  man’s 
true  self-mockery,  which  is  coming  more 
and  more  to  be  the  distinctive  note  of 
modern  humor.  It  is  obviously  impos¬ 
sible  to  feel  so,  and  would  still  be  im¬ 
possible  everf  if  (which  is  also  impossi¬ 
ble)  we  could  torget  Swift’s  peculiar 
private  history,  and  the  strictly  per¬ 
sonal  and  egoistic  causes  which  helped 
to  sour  him.  We  may  sometimes  think 
that  he  despised  himself  as  a  member  of 
a  race  as  contemptible  as  that  which  he 
satirizes  by  unfavorable  comparison  with 
the  inhabitants  of  Lilliput  and  Brob- 
dingnag.  But  no  sane  man  could  really 
hate  and  abhor  himself  as  intensely  as 
Swift  hates  and  abhors  his  Yahoos. 
Here,  therefore,  the  reader  is  forced 
either  to  regard  the  satirist  as  tacitly 
passing  the  usual  saving  clause  in  his 
own  favor,  or  to  look  upon  him  as  not 
entirely  sane. 

No  later  Swift  has  arisen  in  our  litera¬ 
ture  ;  but  since  him  there  has  been  many 
an  English  humorist  whose  inferiority  to 
Swift  in  power  and  insight  has  been 
more  than  compensated  to  most  readers 
by  a  sobriety  of  judgment  less  open  to 
suspicion.  Bitterness,  even  ^the  sctva 
indignatio,  has  not  been  wanting  ;  but  it 
has  not  passed  the  bounds  within  which 
a  mind  at  once  thoughtful  and  sensitive 
may  honestly  chafe  at  infirmities  wliKh 
it  IS  fully  conscious  of  sharing.  On  the 
whole,  however,  the  tendency  to  tail  at 
humanity  has  greatly  decreased  among 
men,  and  the  disposition  to  smile  at 
man’s  foibles,  and  still  more,  perhaps, 
at  the  incongruities  of  his  situation  and 
circumstances  has  proportionately  gain- 
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ed  strength.  In  other  words,  the  par¬ 
adoxical  ^element  in  hunaor  is  becoming 
more  conspicuous  at  this  period  in  the 
existence  of  the  human  race  than  ever 
before.  What  ultimate  purpose  its  de¬ 
velopment  in  this  direction  may  be  des¬ 
tined  to  serve,  it  is  impossible  to  say  ; 
but  is  not  difficult  to  indicate  one  point, 
at  any  rate,  in  which  it  contributes  to 
the  mental  support  of  the  race.  It  un¬ 
doubtedly  assists  man  in  a  way  in  which 
philosophy  so  called  has  long  ceased  to 
assist  him,  to  contemplate  with  manli¬ 
ness  and  resignation  the  [insoluble 
problems  by  which  he  is  surrounded. 
To  the  repose  of  most  minds,  and  pos¬ 
sibly  to  the  perfect  repose  of  any  mind, 
a  theological  solution  of  some  sort,  be 
it  only,  as  in  the  case  of  Positivism,  a 


solution  of  the  kind  which  youthful 
algebraists  are,  or  were,  wont  to  de¬ 
scribe  as  a  “  fudge,”  is  indispensable. 
But  there  are,  and  probably  always  will 
be,  large  tracts  of  life  and  thought  on 
which  “  the  painful  riddle.of  world”  is 
ever  pressing  with  a  weight,  not  suffi¬ 
cient,  indeed,  to  force  man  to  his^  knees 
and  keep  him  there,  but  quite  heavy 
enough,  unrelieved,  to  embitter  his  life. 
The  human  race,  therefore,  may  well 
regard  it  as  an  unmixed  blessing  that 
more  and  more  of  their  number  should 
be  developing  a  capacity  for  feeling 
that  the  painful  riddle  is  not  purely 
painful,  but  that  it  has,  and  on  all  sorts 
of  unexpected  occasions  exhibits,  a  hu¬ 
morous  side. — National  Review. 
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So  many  and  such  important  things 
have  taken  place  since  1  last  wrote,  that 
it  is  difficult  to  combine  them  all  in  a 
single  survey,  and  still  more  difficult  to 
arrange  them  in  any  definite  sequence. 
They  show  much  of  the  incoherence 
which  has  come  to  be  characteristic  of 
French  affairs,  and  which  often  leads  us 
to  say  that  with  us  the  thing  that  gen¬ 
erally  happens  is  the  unexpected,  and 
the  thing  that  never  happens  at  ^1  is 
what  there  was  every  reason  to  expect. 

The  two  main  facts  that  stand  out  be¬ 
fore  aU  the  lest  are  these  :  at  home,  the 
fall  of  M.  Gi^vy  and  the  election  of  M. 
Cat  not ;  and  abroad,  the  renewal  of  the 
Triple  Alliance  between  Germany,  Aus¬ 
tria,  and  Italy,  and  the  threatened  con¬ 
flict  between  Austria  and  Russia.  I 
will  begin  with  the  latter  topic,  which  is 
almost  independent  of  any  questions  of 
internal  policy. 

I  have  repeatedly  asserted  in  these 
pages  that  war  would  never  break  out 
between  France  and  Germany  directly, 
Germany  having  no  interest  to  serve  by 
making  war  on  France,  and  France  be¬ 
ing  unwilling  in  any  case  to  assume  the 
offensive,  especially  in  presence  of  such 
a  fact  as  the  Triple  Alliance.  The 
events  of  last  year  amply  justified  this 
forecast.  A  series  of  incidents  took 


place  which  might  easily  have  led  to  a 
conflict,  but  the  conflict  was  avoided, 
and  the  pacific  intentions  of  the  two 
countries  were  proved  in  the  most  strik¬ 
ing  manner.  The  Germans,  in  the  first 
instance,  bad  spared  nothing  in  the 
way  of  .provocation.  Vexatious  regula¬ 
tions  had  been  multiplied  in  Alsace. 
Frenchmen  settled  in  the  province  h.d 
been  expelled  ;  so  ^had  Alsatians  who 
had  become  Germans.  Travellers  in 
Alsace  were  required  to  obtain  a  permis 
de  s/jour^  granted  only  under  the  most 
perverse  conditions.  They  had  prose¬ 
cuted  one  Frenchman — M.  Koeclilin — 
for  belonging  to  the  Liguedes  Patriotes  ; 
they  had  expelled  two  deputies — kl. 
Antoine  and  M.  Balance  ;  they  had 
forbidden  the  employment  of  French 
nurses  in  Alsace  ;  they  bad  turned  the 
two  provinces  into  a  second  Austrian 
Venice.  At  last  two  incidents  occurred 
which  opened  up  the  gravest  interna¬ 
tional  questions.  Of  the  Schnaebele 
affair  we  have  already  spoken.  On  the 
35th  of  last  September  a  more  tragic  in¬ 
cident  roused  the  public  indignation.  A 
German  soldier,  named  Kaulmann,  told 
off  to  assist  the  Alsatian  gamekeepers 
in  suppressing  poaching,  took  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  savage  orders  given  him  by 
his  superiors,  and  the  immunity  allowed 
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in  Germany  to  all  sorts  of  violences  com-  Anstria,  and  creating  difficulty  and 


mined  by  the  soldier  against  the  civil 
ian,  to  amuse  himself  by  shooting  at 
some  French  sportsmen  who  were 
peaceably  passing  by  on  the  other  side 
of  the  frontier.  One  of  them  was 
killed,  another  was  severely  wounded. 
Yet,  atgnated  and  indignant  as  we  were 
at  the  outrage— the  gravest  aspect  of 
which  was  the  temper  it  showed  on  the 
frontier — neither  the  Government  nor 
the  country  lost  its  self-command  ;  and 
if  Germany  was  unwilling  to  punish  the 
offender  because  he  was  a  soldier,  she 
at  least  showed,  by  her  readiness  to  pay 
a  large  indemnity  to  the  widow,  that 
she  did  not  intend  to  let  this  purely  ac¬ 
cidental  occurrence  lead  to  a  conflict. 
Finally,  the  illness  of  the  Crown  Prince 
has  been  the  occasion  of  a  strong  mani¬ 
festation  of  good  feeling  on  the  pait  of 
France.  The  universal  sympathy  shown 
for  the  illustrious  patient,  the  earnest 
wishes  everywhere  expressed  for  his  re¬ 
covery,  and  the  dread  of  seeing  Prince 
William,  to  whom  bellicose  tendencies 
are  attributed,  ascend  the  throne,  are  so 
many  proofs  of  the  sincere  desire  of 
France  for  the  continuation  of  peace. 

But  if  a  war  could  hardly  break  out 
of  its  own  accord  between  Germany  and 
France,  it  is  none  the  less  certain  that 
any  European  conflagration  in  which 
Germany  was  involved  might  tempt  this 
country  to  abandon  her  reserve,  and 
seek  to  recover  by  force  of  arms  the 
provinces  which  still  cling  to  her  with 
such  touching  fidelity.  The  animosity 
felt  by  the  Russians  against  Germany 
constitutes  a  prermanent  danger ;  and 
it  is  now  nearly  thirty-five  years  since 
M.  de  Bismarck,  with  his  eagle  eye, 
saw  and  foretold  in  his  Frankfort  cor¬ 
respondence  the  probability  of  a  coali¬ 
tion  between  France  and  Russia.  It  is 
to  meet  this  danger— to  hold  in  check 
the  two  great  forces  of  tire  East  and 
the  West — that  he  has  renewed  and 
clenched  the  alliance  made  five  years 
ago  with  Austria  aird  Italy,  a  triple  alli¬ 
ance  which  he  would  very  gladly  have 
turned  into  a  quadruple  alliance,  had 
England  been  willing  to  lend  herself  to 
it 

This  alliance,  which  professes  to  be 
of  a  purely  pacific  character,  has  to 
far  bad  the  effect  of  producing  a  criti¬ 
cal  situation  as  regards  Russia  and 


distrust  in  the  relations  between  St. 
Petersburg  and  Berlin.  I  am  not  speak¬ 
ing  here  of  Bulgaria  and  the  Eastern 
Question  in  themselves  ;  I  am  speaking 
only  of  the  feelings  of  France  with  re¬ 
gard  to  Russia  and  to  the  Triple  Alli¬ 
ance.  As  to  Austria,  we  cannot  be  sur¬ 
prised  at  her  taking  a  step  which 
guarantees  her  position  in  Istria,  and 
gives  her  a  point  (f  appui  for  her  forward 
march  toward  Salonica.  It  has  not 
been  so  easy  for  Frenchmen  to  under¬ 
stand  the  attitude  of  Italy.  They  find 
it  difficult  to  imagine  that  she  has  stipu¬ 
lated  for  no  territorial  advantage — 
whether  in  the  direction  of  Tunis  or  of 
Nice — in  exchange  for  her  alliance  ; 
and  they  are  disposed  to  see  in  the 
course  pursued  by  her  a  purely  selfish 
policy — the  mere  desire  of  aggrandize¬ 
ment,  per  fas  atque  nefas.  Perhaps  they 
too  much  forget  that  the  essential  inter¬ 
est  of  Italy  lies  in  her  internal  policy. 
The  house  of  Savoy,  so  recently  en¬ 
throned  in  the  most  democratic  of  ail 
European  countries,  and  menaced  at 
the  same  time  by  the  clerical  party, 
looks  for  support  against  Ultramon- 
tanism  and  Republicanism  at  once  to  a 
close  alliance  with  the  Power  which 
most  conspicuously  represents  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  hereditary  monarchy  and  of 
Protestantism.  Strained  as  the  rela¬ 
tions  between  France  and  Italy  have 
become — chiefly  by  the  fault  of  their  re¬ 
spective  Governments— there  remains  at 
bottom  a  real  sympathy  between  the 
two  countries,  of  which  we  have  had 
one  quite  recent  proof  in  the  revival  of 
the  negotiations  for  a  commercial  treaty. 
^  There  remains  the  question  of  Rus¬ 
sia.  Now,  what  is  our  position  with 
regard  to  her  ?  Is  there,  or  can  there 
be,  such  a  thing  as  a  Franco- Russian 
alliance  ?  Many  people  have  been 
struck,  and  even  startled,  by  the  tokens 
of  sympathy  exchanged  of  late  between 
the  two  countries.  A  Russian  man-of- 
war  cannot  make  her  appearance  in  a 
French  port  without  receiving  a  positive 
ovation  ;  and  the  Russian  officers,  even 
those  of  princely  rank,  are  no  way  be¬ 
hindhand  in  manifestations  of  courte¬ 
sy  and  goodwill.  When  ^atkoff  died, 
wreaths  were  sent  by  the  Paiisian  jour¬ 
nalists  and  the  Association  of  Students, 
and  thoughtful  and  liberal  Russians 
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were  astonished  at  the  eulogies  lavished 
upon  him  in  France.  Even  M.  Flo- 
quet,  who  once  made  himself  famous  by 
shouting  "  Vive  la  Pologne  ’’  in  the 
ears  of  Alexander  II.,  made  his  retrac¬ 
tion  by  sending  the  homage  of  his  admi¬ 
ration  and  his  regrets  to  the  grave  of 
Katkoff,  the  most  ferocious  of  the  ene¬ 
mies  of  Poland.  The  French  Press, 
generally  so  ready  to  take  up  the  cause  of 
all  oppressed  little  nationalities,  has  noth¬ 
ing  for  the  Bulgarians  but  harshness  or 
mockery,  while  it  bolds  forth  day  by 
day  on  the  virtues,  public  and  private, 
of  the  Emperor  Alexander  III.  Indeed, 
it  is  hard  to  say  which  is  the  more  sur¬ 
prising — the  goodwill  shown  by  the 
Russians,  and  even  by  the  Russian 
Government,  for  a  radicalizing  Repub¬ 
lic,  or  the  fatuous  admiration  of  certain 
French  Republicans  for  the  most  auto¬ 
cratic  State  in  Europe.  But,  in  spite  of 
all  these  manifestations,  I  think  we 
shall  hardly  be  justihed  in  supposing 
that  a  Franco-Rutsian  alliance  is  as 
good  as  made.  There  is,  no  doubt,  a 
natural  sympathy  of  character  between 
Frenchmen  and  Russians.  This  sym¬ 
pathy  became  apparent  even  in  the 
midst  of  the  Crimean  struggle,  and 
facilitated  the  conclusion  of  the  Treaty 
of  Paris.  It  is  equally  certain  that  the 
French  and  the  Russians  have  a  com¬ 
mon  antipathy  for  the  Germans,  and 
that  the  wish  to  make  themselves  disa¬ 
greeable  to  their  common  neighbor  goes 
for  something  in  the  courtesies  ex¬ 
changed  between  them.  But  the  Rus¬ 
sian  Government  would  think  twice  be¬ 
fore  entering  into  any  formal  engage¬ 
ment  with  a  Republic  such  as  ours,  so 
uncertain  in  its  principles  and  so  mut¬ 
able  as  to  its  men.  In  France,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  the  ignorant  and  unthink¬ 
ing  talk  airily  of  giving  Constantinople 
and  getting  Metz  and  Strasbourg  in 
return,  practical  people  know  perfectly 
well  that  a  Russian  Constantinople 
would  mean  a  Russian  Asia  Minor,  and 
that  the  Black  Sea  would  then  be  a 
Russian  lake,  open  to  commerce  only 
by  the  permit  of  the  Czar,  while  Rus¬ 
sian  fleets  might  sweep  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  which  they  can  now  reach  only 
by  a  long  circuit,  and  where  they  have 
not  a  single  port  of  their  own.  More¬ 
over,  the  dislike  of  Germany  is  not  in 
France,  as  it  is  in  Russia,  a  racial  an- 
Nbw  Ssaiss.— Vol,  XLVIL,  No.  4 


tipathy,  native,  ineradicable  ;  it  is  a  an 
antipathy  aiising  from  circumstances  ; 
and  if,  by  a  spontaneous  action  unpar¬ 
alleled  in  history,  Germany  were  to 
offer  back  Alsace-Lorraine  as  the  price 
of  a  French  alliance,  the  peace  of  Eu¬ 
rope  would  be  infinitely  better  assured 
than  by  any  Austro- Italian  agreement. 
But  this  is  not  the  way  of  Germany, 
who  did  not  even  give  back  the  North 
Schleswig  territory  ;  and  France,  though 
she  neither  means  war  nor  wishes  war, 
will  hardly  see  it  break  out  between 
Germany  and  Russia  without  joining  in 
the  miUe, 

We  may,  however,  be  sure  at  least  of 
this,  that  she  will  not  enter  beforehand 
on  any  policy  of  disturbance  and  ag¬ 
gression.  Under  the  able  direction  of 
M.  Flourens,  she  has  maintained 
amid  the  critical  circumstances  of  the 
past  year  a  most  guarded  and  dignified 
attitude  ;  while  she  has  shown,  by  the 
conclusion  of  an  agreement  with  Eng 
land  on  the  Suez  Canal  question  and  on 
the  question  of  the  New  Hebrides,  her 
wish  to  be  on  settled  and  cordial  leims 
with  all  the  Powers.  The  convention 
with  England  has  been  hailed  with 
great  satisfaction,  not  on  account  of  the 
advantages  it  secures  to  France —for, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  it  is  regarded  as 
favorable  rather  to  England— but  be¬ 
cause  it  is  taken  as  the  pledge  of  an 
understanding  that  never  ought  to  have 
been  broken,  between  two  nations  which 
have  so  many  interests  in  common, 
and  which,  both  by  their  position  and 
their  natural  constitution,  are  so  well 
fitted  to  unite  with  and  to  complete 
one  another. 

To  all  these  indications  of  the  pa¬ 
cific  intentions  of  France,  we  must  add 
yet  one  more — the  state  of  her  army. 
No  doubt  the  attempt  at  mobilization 
made  at  Toulouse  last  September  gave 
results  which  were  in  many  respects 
satisfactory,  and  this  especially  as  re¬ 
gards  the  railway  service.  But  nothing 
is  less  like  a  general  mobilization  in 
time  of  war  than  a  partial  mobilization 
in  time  of  peace.  Besides,  the  perpet¬ 
ual  changes  in  the  Ministry  of  VVar  in¬ 
volve  a  perpetual  dislocation  of  the  ser¬ 
vice.  General  Ferron,  who  had  intro¬ 
duced  some  excellent  measures,  and  to 
some  extent  repaired  the  mischief  done 
by  General  Boulanger,  went  out  of 
3a 
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office  just  at  the  motuent  when  he 
should  have  been  adjusting  and  con¬ 
solidating  the  innovations  he  had  made 
in  several  directions  at  once.  In  France 
we  change  our  masters  every  six 
months,  and  we  have  no  permanent 
Chief  of  the  Staff  ;  so  that  there  is  no 
one  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  de¬ 
tails  of  this  cumbrous  and  complicated 
machine,  and  able  to  set  it  going  at  a 
moment’s  notice.  Add  to  this,  again, 
the  general  armament,  and  the  passing 
of  a  hopelessly  inapplicable  Recruitment 
Act,  of  which  nevertheless  some  por¬ 
tions  must  be  carried  out,  and  which 
will  throw  our  military  organization  in¬ 
to  confusion  for  several  years  to  come, 
and  it  will  readily  be  seen  that  if,  in  the 
country,  there  is  a  certain  amount  of 
bellicose  sentiment,  in  the  Government 
itself  there  can  be  other  thought  than 
the  thought  of  peace. 

Furthermore,  the  French  political 
world  is  far  too  much  taken  up  with  in¬ 
ternal  questions  to  have  much  interest 
to  spare  for  matters  of  diplomacy. 
According  to  rule,  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  must  be  dissolved  in  1889  ; 
and  the  election  of  a  new  President  has 
so  completely  changed  the  position  of 
patties  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  begin 
at  once  to  prepare  for  the  electoral 
struggle.  All  patties  are  pausing  now, 
and  examining  the  ground  before  they 
venture  upon  it ;  and  no  one  can  tell 
as  yet  in  what  fashion  they  will  group 
themselves,  or  with  what  success. 

The  circumstances  which  led  to  the 
recent  Presidential  election  have  all  the 
appearance  of  pure  accident,  exagger¬ 
ated  by  the  characteristic  hyper-sensi¬ 
tiveness  of  French  feeling.  It  seems  at 
the  first  glance  as  if  they  might  have 
been  prevented.  But  in  reality  this  is 
by  no  means  the  case.  Inconsequent 
and  unexpected  as  the  incidents  were, 
the  issue  itself  is  the  logical  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  actual  state  of  things.  At 
the  time  when  we  wrote  our  last  article, 
the  Rouvier.  Ministry  seemed  firm 
enough  ;  and,  had  the  majority  of  the 
deputies  been  guided  by  nothing  but  a 
desire  for  the  public  good,  it  would 
be  still  in  office.  M.  Rouvier  had 
shown  unusual  sagacity  in  the  conduct 
of  affairs  and  considerable  talent  as  a 
speaker,  and  he  had  gained  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  men  of  business.  For  the  first 


time  for  many  years,  a  firm  and  ex¬ 
perienced  hand  was  felt  at  the  Ex¬ 
chequer,  the  taxes  came  in  with  pre¬ 
cision,  and  smuggling  was  detected  and 
suppressed.  Yet  the  Rouvier  Ministry 
held  together  only  by  the  sufferance  of 
the  Right.  The  majoiity  of  the  Re¬ 
publicans  was  with  it,  but  the  majority 
of  the  Republicans  was  not  strong 
enough  to  resist  a  coalition  of  the  Right 
and  the  Extreme  Left.  As  long  as  the 
Right  maintained  that  attitude  of  re¬ 
spect  for  Republican  institutions  which 
it  had  adopted  at  the  time  of  the  for¬ 
mation  of  the  Ministry,  so  long  M. 
Rouvier  was  able  to  keep  the  reins  ;  but 
the  moment  the  Right  resumed  its 
habits  of  irreconcilable  opposition,  it 
was  evident  that  he  could  but  fall.  It 
was  the  Comte  de  Paris — alarmed,  no 
doubt,  at  a  movement  which  was  bring¬ 
ing  together  the  Conservatives  and  the 
Moderate  Republicans — who  took  upon 
himself  the  grave  res{>onsibility  of 
throwing  a  fresh  firebrand  into  the  po¬ 
litical  arena,  by  his  Manifesto  of  the 
15th  of  September. 

This  document  is  certainly  one  of  the 
most  curious  compositions  that  ever 
emanated  from  a  political  leader.  One 
would  recoil  from  its  disingenuousness 
if  one  were  not  disarmed  by  its  simplic¬ 
ity.  The  programme  is  full  of  good  in¬ 
tentions,  and,  if  the  virtue  of  the  Sover¬ 
eign  could  be  guaranteed  by  law.  no 
doubt  the  system  it  recommends  would 
be  very  acceptable.  It  promises  all 
sorts  of  liberties — local,  municipal,  pro¬ 
vincial,  and  even  parliamentary — liberty 
of  the  Press,  and  liberty  of  association  ; 
but  then  it  completely  abolishes,  in  an 
indirect  way,  the  only  two  guarantees  of 
all  liberty — Ministerial  responsibility 
and  the  voting  of  the  annual  Budget  by 
Parliament.  When  these  are  gone,  no 
guarantee  remains  except  the  royal  in¬ 
clination  to  respect  these  liberties.  The 
programme  submitted  to  the  French 
people,  whom  he  supposes — not,  per¬ 
haps,  without  reason — to  be  weary  of 
Parliamentary  government,  is  the  pro¬ 
gramme  of  Strafford  and  of  Charles  1. 
Or,  rather,  it  is  the  programme  of 
Charles  VII.  of  France,  with  a  few  ad¬ 
ditions  borrowed  from  the  Second  Em¬ 
pire.  He  proposes,  in  fact,  to  have  the 
re-establishment  of  the  Monarchy  rati¬ 
fied  by  a  pUbiscite.  That  is,  unless  it 
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Chambers.  On  this  point  the  august 
Pretender  does  not  seem  to  be  quite 
clear  in  his  own  mind,  and  he  ingenu¬ 
ously  avows  his  perplexity.  He  retains 
a  Lower  Chamber  elected  by  universal 
suffrage,  which  is  to  vote  the  Budget 
for  all ;  a  Senate,  of  which  the 
greater  part  is  elective  ;  and  a  Ministry, 
responsible  to  the  King  as  well  as  to  the 
Chambers — that  is  to  say,  responsible 
to  the  King. 

This  infantile  Manifesto  would  be 
simply  amusing,  if  it  were  not  that 
there  is  something  so  intensely  sad  in 
seeing  the  Comte  de  Paris,  in  sheer 
lightness  of  heart,  destroy  the  really 
noble  and  impressive  position  he  had 
won.  His  character  and  his  life  had 
gained  for  him  universal  esteem.  His 
position  as  legitimate  heir  to  the  throne 
secured  him  in  any  case  the  support  of 
the  Legitimists,  and,  by  retaining  his 
character  as  the  representative  of  con¬ 
stitutional  liberty,  he  might  have  looked 
forward  to  rallying  round  him  at  some 
critical  moment  the  whole  body  of 
French  Liberals,  if  the  Republic  should 
appear  to  be  falling  into  anarchy  or  a 
military  despotism.  But,  in  order  to 
this,  two  things  were  necessary — that  he 
should  have  the  firmness  never  to  desert 
the  cause  of  liberty,  and  the  disin¬ 
terestedness  to  induce  his  partisans  to 
support  a  conservative  Republic,  and 
not  to  throw  themselves  into  a  revolu¬ 
tionary  opposition.  Instead  of  this,  he 
offers  a  Constitution  worse  than  that  of 
1852,  a  clerical  and  feudal  Third  Em¬ 
pire,  an  incoherent  system  compounded 
from  Hugh  Capet  and  Louis  Napmleon. 
Yielding  to  the  party  mania  so  univer¬ 
sal  in  France,  he  seeks,  not  to  gain  the 
Liberal  and  Moderate  masses,  but  to 
gratify  the  Extreme  Legitimists  and  the 
Bonapartists  ;  and  in  this  he  resembles 
those  Republicans  who  are  ever  seeking 
to  satisfy  the  ever  unsatisfied  Radicals. 

In  the  Senate  the  Manifesto  was  re¬ 
ceived  with  dismay,  and  the  Right  re¬ 
fused  to  abandon  its  friendly  attitude 
toward  the  Ministry.  In  the  Chamber, 
on  the  contrary,  the  Right  came  back 
from  its  holiday  resolved  on  mischief. 
It  was  easy  to  see,  from  the  very  fiist 
night,  that  the  days  of  the  Cabinet  were 
numbered.  Then  came  a  chance  oc¬ 
currence,  which  hastened  its  fall,  and 


Presidential  crisis. 

A  secret  denunciation  had  brought  to 
light  the  existence  of  a  secret  agency 
carried  on  by  a  Madame  Limouzin,  a 
woman  of  light  character,  the  object  of 
which  was  to  utilize  the  credit  of  in¬ 
fluential  but  dishonest  persons  in  ob¬ 
taining  decorations  or  Government 
commissions  for  vain  or  greedy  manu¬ 
facturers.  One  of  the  persons  found  to 
be  compromised  in  this  affair  was — to 
the  great  astonishment  of  the  Prefecture 
of  Police — no  less  a  person  than  Gen¬ 
eral  Caffarel,  who  had  been  in  the  War 
Department  under  General  Boulanger, 
as  Deputy-Chief  of  the  Staff.  General 
Ferron,  who  already  distrusted  M. 
Caffarel,  thought  at  first  to  hush  up  the 
whole  affair,  by  simply  requiring  his 
resignation  ;  but  the  Press  had  got  wind 
of  the  scandal,  and  the  story  was  given 
to  the  public  by  the  Dix  neuviime  Slide 
in  a  grossly  exaggerated  form,  with  the 
addition  of  a  charge  of  selling  military 
secrets  to' Germany.  Another  officer 
was  said  to  be  implicated — General 
d’Andlau,  a  senator  of  the  Oise,  the 
author  of  a  remarkable  work  on  the 
siege  of  Metz  in  1870,  and  one  of  the 
persons  who  played  an  important  part 
in  the  trial  of  Marshal  Bazaine.  He 
was  said  to  have  sold  his  support  to 
persons  desirous  of  obtaining  decora¬ 
tions,  and  his  flight  soon  afterward 
gave  credit  to  the  accusation.  Some 
journalists,  probably  actuated  by  the 
fear  that  the  police  would  not  move 
with  sufficient  rapidity,  took  upon 
themselves  to  arrest  Madame  Limouzin 
Indeed,  all  the  details  of  this  extraordi¬ 
nary  affair  read  like  a  novel  or  a  play. 
The  police  seized  Madame  Limouzin  4 
papers,  and  arrested  one  Madame  Rat- 
tazzi  and  a  man  named  Lorentz  as  ac¬ 
complices  of  MM.  Caffarel  and  d’And¬ 
lau  ;  and  M.  Caffarel  was  tried  before 
a  military  commission  and  deprived  of 
his  rank  for  dishonorable  conduct. 
Meanwhile,  the  papers  were  teeming 
with  accusations  and  with  stories  of  all 
sorts,  true  or  false  ;  and  the  heated  im¬ 
agination  of  the  public  saw  all  the  se¬ 
crets  of  the  State  given  over  to  pillage, 
its  honors  put  up  to  auction,  its  finance 
and  its  public  works  at  the  mercy  of  a 
band  of  jobbers  and  thieves. 

One  figure  stood  out  from  the  rest  as 
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■^that  of  M.  Wilson,  the  son-in-law  of 
the  President  of  the  Republic.  M. 
Wilson  was  rich,  both  on  his  own  side 
and  his  wife’s  ;  he  was  an  able  and  influ¬ 
ential  public  man  ;  he  had  been  under¬ 
secretary  of  Finance  and  President  of 
the  Budget  Committee.  It  needed 
nothing  but  a  correct  and  dignified  at¬ 
titude  on  his  part  to  insure  him  a  great 
career — possibly  even  the  succession  to 
the  Presidency.  Unfortunately,  M. 
Wilson  is  a  person  who  does  not  find 
himself  at  home  in  a  quiet  life.  He 
had  discarded  some,  at  least,  of  the  fol¬ 
lies  which  had  at  one  time  all  but  ruined 
him  and  brought  him  under  judicial 
guardianship  as  a  prodigal,  and  bad 
flung  himself  headlong  into  business 
transactions.  He  became  a  mighty 
speculator  ;  he  founded  a  number  of 
newspapers  and  of  printing  offices  for 
his  newspapers  ;  then  he  used  his  in¬ 
fluence  to  get  Government  orders  for 
his  printers  ;  he  made  the  Presidential 
palace  itself  a  sort  of  intelligence  office 
and  business  agency  ;  he  had  techni¬ 
cally  qualified  persons  to  inform  him  as 
to  industrial  enterprises,  commercial 
travellers  to  spread  his  newspapers, 
and  a  legion  of  secretaries  to  answer  the 
innumerable  demands  for  favors  that 
flowed  in  upon  him.  Living  at  the 
Elys^e,  he  lived,  of  course,  in  great 
part  at  the  public  expense — a  thing  to 
which  he  had  no  sort  of  claim  ;  and  in 
all  his  private  and  business  correspon¬ 
dence  he  availed  himself  of  the  postal 
franchise  which  belongs  exclusively  to 
the  household  of  the  President.  Under 
this  head  alone  he  was  obliged  to  admit 
himself  indebted  to  the  State  to  the 
amount  of  forty  thousand  francs. 
What  is  graver  still,  he  was  in  the  secret 
of  every  detail  of  State  policy,  was  in 
possession  of  the  news  before  it  was 
given  to  the  public,  and  intrigued  in 
Parliament  against  Ministers  who  were 
not  agreeable  to  M.  Gr6vy.  In  this 
way  he  naturally  became  the  object  of 
many  jealousies,  hatreds,  and  heart¬ 
burnings.  The  Opportunists  never  for¬ 
gave  him  his  intrigues  against  Gam- 
betta  and  M.  Ferry.  The  Radicals, 
who  had  long  been  his  allies,  and  to 
whom  he  owed  in  great  measure  his 
high  position  in  Parliament,  suddenly 
perceived  in  the  attack  on  M.  Wilson 


who  by  his  weakness  had  favored  the 
conduct  of  his  son-in-law  ;  and  they 
hoped  to  replace  him  by  a  President  of 
their  own  choosing. 

Neveriheless,  no  positive  accusation 
was  brought  against  M.  Wilson,  until  an 
incident  of  the  Caffarel-Limouzin  trial 
brought  him  suddenly  to  the  front.  It 
was  discovered  by  Lorentz's  counsel 
that  two  of  the  letters  put  in  evidence 
— letters  from  M.  Wilson  to  Madame 
Limouzin — were  written  on  paper  man¬ 
ufactured  at  a  later  date  than  that 
borne  by  the  letters.  The  original  let¬ 
ters,  therefore,  must  have  been  abstract¬ 
ed,  and  replaced  by  letters  written  after 
the  discovery  of  the  scandal.  This  new 
revelation  forced  the  hand  of  the  Min¬ 
istry,  who,  out  of  consideration  for  M. 
Gr^vy,  had  till  then  endeavored  to  keep 
M.  Wilson  himself  out  of  the  courts, 
and  obliged  them  to  ask  the  Chamber  to 
authorize  a  prosecution.  The  Prefect 
of  Police,  M.  Gragnon,  who  was  sus¬ 
pected  of  having  given  up  the  original 
letters  to  M.  Gr6vy,  was  forced  to  re¬ 
sign.  Since  then,  both  M.  Wilson  and 
M.  Gragnon  have  been  acquitted,  on  the 
ground  that  their  action  did  not  come 
under  the  head  of  any  offence  recog¬ 
nized  by  the  law  ;  but  the  Bench  af¬ 
firmed  that  there  was  no  doubt  as  to  the 
fact  of  the  substitution  of  the  letters. 
At  the  same  time,  evidence  poured  in 
from  all  sides  proving  that  M.  Wilson 
had  traded  on  his  influence  with  the 
President  and  the  Ministry,  and  casting 
suspicion  on  M.  Gr6vy,  as  having  toler¬ 
ated  the  traffic. 

But  what,  in  reality,  does  it  all  come 
to — this  scandal  which  created  such 
extraordinary  public  excitement  ?  It 
comes  to  much  less  than  at  first  sight  it 
seemed  to  do.  The  Commission  of 
Inquiry  nominated  by  the  Chamber  em¬ 
braced  in  its  investigation  every  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  public  service  ;  but,  except 
the  charge  against  M.  Wilson,  it  found 
nothing  of  a  resdly  serious  character. 
The  trials  of  Madame  Limouzin  and 
Madame  Rattazzi  proved  the  existence 
of  disreputable  agencies,  which  made  it 
their  business  to  bring  together  swin¬ 
dlers  out  of  pocket  and  silly  Croesuses 
craving  for  honors,  and  negotiate^mat- 
ters  between  them  ;  but,  though  they 
certainly  got  a  good  number  of  dupes 
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into  their  dutches,  it  does  not  appear 
that  they  ever  had  much  credit  with  the 
public  departments.  Favoritism,  and 
the  abuse  of  influence,  is  to  be  found  in 
France,  as  it  is  everywhere  else  ;  but 
it  is  a  far  cry  from  this  to  a  charge  of 
universal  administrative  corruption. 
The  public  indignatfon  aroused  by  the 
discovery  of  the  villainy  of  MM.  Caffa* 
rel,  d’Andlau,  and  Wilson  may  even  be 
taken  as  a  favorable  sign  of  the  level  of 
public  morality  ;  and  it  is  no  insignifl* 
cant  advantage  of  the  Republican  ri- 
gime  that  we  can  thus  bring  to  justice, 
or  expose  to  public  disgrace,  a  sort  of 
corruption  which  in  the  days  of  the  Em¬ 
pire  would  either  have  escaped  discov¬ 
ery  altogether  or  have  been  allowed  to 
go  on  with  impunity.  Nevertheless,  we 
must  have  no  illusions.  If  the  mis¬ 
chief  thus  brought  to  light  has  not  yet 
gone  very  far,  we  must  remember  that  it 
threatens  to  go  farther.  Under  a  mon¬ 
archy,  if  the  entourage  of  the  prince  is 
corrupt,  as  it  was  under  Napoleon  III., 
there  is  room  for  much  base  intriguing 
in  high  places  ;  but  even  then  it  is  gen¬ 
erally  found  simpler  and  better  to  court 
the  prince  himself,  and  obtain  what  is 
wanted  from  his  favor.  With  us,  the 
sovereignty  is  in  commission  ;  it  is 
Parliament,  it  is  the  electorate,  it  is  the 
electors  themselves.  Everybody  is  de* 
pendent  on  everybody  else  ;  A.  cannot 
get  elected  without  the  vote  of  B  ;  B. 
cannot  get  the  administrative  favors  he 
wants  except  by  voting  for  A.  In  this 
way,  under  a  centralized  administration 
like  ours,  the  representative  system 
easily  becomes  corrupt  and  corrupting. 
Ministers  yield  to  the  demands  of  the 
deputies  in  order  to  secure  their  sup¬ 
port  in  the  Chamber  ;  the  deputies  leg¬ 
islate  for  the  hustings,  and  become  the 
tools  of  influential  constituents  for  ob¬ 
taining  favors  and  even  exemptions ; 
while  the  electors  value  their  member  at 
just  the  amount  of  the  privileges  he  is 
able  to  get  for  them. 

This  exchange  of  good  offices  soon 
leads  unscrupulous  persons  to  the  idea 
of  selling  their  vote  or  their  interest. 
The  democratic  movement,  by  Ailing 
our  political  assemblies  with  compara¬ 
tively  poor  men,  has  greatly  increased 
the  danger  of  corruption  ;  and  many 
a  deputy  has  been  known  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  his  position  to  embark  in  flnan- 


cial  enterprises  of  no  very  stable  char¬ 
acter.  Men  of  business  soon  find  out 
how  to  turn  such  a  state  of  things  aa 
this  to  account ;  and  thus  we  see  men 
like  MM.  Marsoulan  and  LeRvre  Ron- 
cier,  members  of  the  Municipal  CouncH 
of  Paris,  mixed  up  with  the  most  &»■ 
grant  jobbery,  and  our  members,  and 
even  our  Ministers,  charged  with  favor¬ 
ing  this  or  that  enterprise  from  inter¬ 
ested  motives.  Most  of  these  things  do 
not  come  within  the  scope  of  any  law. 
If  M.  Cl^menceau  chooses  to  get  a  dec¬ 
oration  for  a  partner  in  his  newspaper, 
or  M.  Wilson  for  one  of  his  sharehold¬ 
ers,  it  is  not  peculation,  and  it  is  not 
fraud.  But  in  these  matters  the  shades 
of  distinction  are  very  delicate  ;  and, 
unfortunately,  the  net  result  of  the 
whole  thing  is  a  state  of  public  demoral¬ 
ization  which  gets  worse  and  worse  as  it 
goes  on. 

Happily,  the  reaction  produced  by 
the  recent  revelations  has  been  very 
great.  It  showed  itself,  to  begin  with, 
in  a  burst  of  indignation  against  M. 
Gr6vy,  who  had  allowed  his  son-in-law 
to  turn  the  Elys6e  into  a  business 
agency  without  either  attempting  to  re¬ 
strain  him  or  breaking  with  him  alto¬ 
gether.  The  enemies  of  M.  Gr6vy — 
agitators  in  search  of  troubled  waters  to 
fish  in,  anti-republicans  overjoyed  at 
any  discredit  that  might  befall  the  sys¬ 
tem  they  abhorred — saw  and  seized 
their  opportunity.  They  resolved  to 
use  the  general  excitement  as  a  means 
of  forcing  the  President  to  resign.  For 
this  purpose  the  Right  and  the  Extreme 
Left  once  more  allied  themselves.  But 
there  was  one  obstacle.  The  Constitu¬ 
tion  supplied  no  machinery  for  dismiss¬ 
ing  the  President,  and  M.  Grevy  would 
not  go.  He  was  resolved  to  protect  his 
son-in-law  to  the  last,  and  he  would  not 
hear  of  a  retreat  which  would  seem  like 
a  confession. 

In  order  to  reach  the  President,  the 
blow  was  aimed  at  the  Minister.  The 
most  insignificant  question  was  chosen 
for  the  purpose — the  date  to  be  Axed  for 
an  interpellation  by  M.  Cl6menceau. 
M.  Rouvier  wished  to  postpone  the  dis¬ 
cussion  till  the  24th  of  November,  in 
order  to  get  through  with  the  conver¬ 
sion  of  the  F'our  and  a  Half  per  Cents. 
The  majority  insisted  on  having  the  in¬ 
terpellation  forthwith,  and  M.  Rouvier 
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sent  in  his  resignation.  Thus  fell  the 
Rouvier  Ministry,  dragged  down  in  the 
confusion  of  the  Caffarel-Limouzin  busi- 
ness,  though  its  own  conduct  had  been 
irreproachable,  and  it  had  simply  shown, 
as  it  was  its  duty  to  show,  a  wish  to 
spare  as  far  as  possible  the  dignity  of 
the  President  of  the  French  Republic. 

The  crisis  was  long  and  stormy. 
Once  the  Ministry  was  overthrown,  it 
was  clear  to  everybody  that  M.  Gi6vy 
must  go,  for  no  one  could  undertake  to 
form  a  Cabinet.  M.  Cl^menceau  ven¬ 
tured,  indeed,  to  think  of  it  for  a  mo¬ 
ment,  but  his  own  friends  dissuaded  him. 
One  after  another,  those  who  were  call¬ 
ed  to  the  Elys^e  repeated  the  same  ad¬ 
vice.  The  crisis  was  Presidential,  not 
Ministerial.  No  combination  was  pos¬ 
sible. 

M.  Gr^vy  is  an  expert  lawyer,  and  a 
shrewd  peasant  besides ;  and  he  had 
moreover  been  so  long  and  so  loudly 
extolled  for  his  austere  virtues  that  he 
had  come  to  think  it  impossible  that 
public  opinion  should  turn  against  him. 
He  could  not  endure  the  idea  of  being 
turned  away  in  contempt  within  two 
years  of  his  re-election  to  the  Presi¬ 
dency  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  all  Re¬ 
publicans.  He  was  willing  to  go,  but 
to  go  at  his  own  time  and  in  his  own  way, 
not  at  the  brutal  summons  of  an  infat¬ 
uated  public.  He  employed  every  pos¬ 
sible  subterfuge  for  gaining  time.  In 
his  interviews  with  men  of  various  par¬ 
ties,  he  was  by  turns  insinuating,  elo¬ 
quent,  lively,  pathetic  ;  he  showed  a  sup¬ 
pleness  and  a  tenacity  which  amazed 
his  interlocutors.  He  hoped  that,  if  he 
could  gain  but  a  few  days,  the  divisions 
of  the  Republican  party,  and  the  im|X)s- 
sibility  of  coming  to  an  agreement  as  to 
his  successor,  would  end  in  creating  a 
current  in  his  favor.  It  was  not  till  the 
Senate  and  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  by 
two  simultaneous  orders  of  the  day, 
had  practically  dismissed  him  on  the 
1st  of  December,  that  he  could  bring 
himself  to  resign.  He  did  so  the  next 
day,  in  a  Message  in  which  the  confu¬ 
sion  of  his  mind  is  betrayed  by  the  in¬ 
coherence  of  his  style. 

It  is  difficult  to  pass  judgment  on  a 
man  who  has  made  so  lamentable  a  re¬ 
treat  after  having  been  for  nine  years  at 
the  head  of  the  French  Republic.  It  is 
the  more  difficult,  from  the  extreme  re¬ 


serve  affected  by  M.  Gi6vy  during  his 
presidency,  and  from  the  fact  that, 
though  in  reality  he  never  ceased  to 
take  an  active  part  in  the  direction  of 
affairs,  he  passed  in  the  eyes  of  the  na¬ 
tion  for  a  person  whose  only  idea  was 
to  economize  a  few  hundred  thousand 
francs  a  year  out  of  the  Civil  List. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  faults  of 
M.  Gi6vy — and  it  must  be  admitted 
that  he  thought  too  much  of  making  a 
profit  out  of  the  post  he  occupied,  and 
systematically  withdrew  himself  from 
his  representative  duties  ;  that  he  show¬ 
ed  a  deplorable  indifference  to  litera¬ 
ture  and  the  arts,  and  even  to  useful 
and  charitable  undertakings  ;  and  that 
he  never  really  earned  the  reputation 
for  Republican  austerity  with  which  his 
cold  demeanor  and  retired  life  had 
caused  him  to  be  credited — he  did 
France  a  service  she  ought  never  to 
forget.  In  the  midst  of  conflicting  par¬ 
ties  he  succeeded  in  acquiring  for  him¬ 
self  a  place  apart  ;  and  he  did  this  in  a 
manner  which  was  at  once  clever  and 
easy.  His  opinions  were  very  Radical  ; 
his  lan^age  and  behavior  were  very 
moderate  and  reserved.  He  thus  con¬ 
ciliated  the  Radicals  by  his  way  of 
thinking,  and  the  Moderates  by  his  way 
of  speaking.  As  he  never  courted  no¬ 
toriety,  had  nothing  of  the  charlatan 
about  him,  and  betrayed  no  ambition  of 
any  sort,  he  gave  no  offence  and  stood 
in  no  one’s  light  ;  and  in  moments  of 
difficulty  he  was  able  to  come  forward 
as  the  peacemaker  between  discordant 
patties.  It  was  thus  that  he  became 
President  of  the  National  Assembly  in 
1871  and  President  of  the  Republic  in 
1879 — he  who,  in  1848,  had  recom¬ 
mended  the  abolition  of  the  Presidency. 
In  electing  him  to  fill  the  place,  all  par¬ 
ties  believed  that  they  had  secured  a 
President  who  would  l^  absolutely  neu¬ 
tral,  and  who  had  no  desire  to  govern. 
But  this  was  not  altogether  the  case.  It 
is  true  that  his  political  activity  was 
never  ostensible  or  direct,  and  that  he 
rendered  a  real  service  by  accustoming 
the  country  to  an  anonymous  govern¬ 
ment.  For  nine  years  he  made  French¬ 
men  do  without  either  loving  or  hating 
the  head  of  the  State,  or  even  troubling 
themselves  about  him.  But  he  had  a 
very  real  control  over  his  Ministers.  In 
England,  since  the  accession  of  the 
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Georges,  the  Soveieign  has  hardly  ever 
been  present  at  a  Cabinet  Council.  Un¬ 
der  M.  Gr^vy  the  Council  of  Ministers 
never  met  anywhere  but  at  the  Presi¬ 
dency.  He  joined  in  all  the  discussions, 
took  part  in  the  selection  of  persons  for 
the  most  important  posts,  and,  above  all, 
he  closely  followed  the  course  of  foreign 
policy.  It  was  here  that  his  influence 
was  most  happily  felt ;  and  it  is  in  great 
part  to  him  that  we  owe  the  persistently 
peaceful  policy  of  France.  It  was  he 
who  mainly  contributed,  at  the  time  of 
the  Schnaebele  affair,  to  restrain  MM. 
Goblet  and  Boulanger  from  committing 
imprudences  which  would  inevitably 
have  led  to  war.  On  our  home  policy 
he  has  also  had  a  moderating  influence  ; 
for,  bold  as  his  own  views  were,  he  saw 
that  the  realization  of  the  Radical  pro¬ 
gramme  would  discredit  the  Republic, 
and,  still  more,  that  the  Radical  lead¬ 
ers  were  incapable  of  governing  ;  and 
he  therefore  systematically  omitted  them 
from  his  Ministerial  combinations. 
Unluckily,  he  had  no  plan  of  govern¬ 
ment  ;  his  good  sense  resided  in  his 
character,  and  not  in  his  intellect :  de¬ 
lay  and  passivity  were  all  his  method. 
The  only  statesman  congenial  to  him 
was  M.  de  Freycinet,  for  the  very  reason 
that  M.  de  Freycinet  represented  noth¬ 
ing,  but  was  simply  a  clever,  subtle,  in¬ 
sinuating  person,  adroit  in  managing 
men  of  all  parties,  and  in  veiling  with 
fine  phrases  the  emptiness  of  his  ideas 
and  the  nullity  of  his  actions.  Virile 
and  positive  characters  were,  on  the 
other  hand,  intolerable  to  him  ;  and 
Gambetta,had  no  more  implacable  or 
more  formidable  enemy  than  the  late 
President  of  the  French  Republic.  He 
had  steadily  opposed  the  policy  of  Gam- 
betta  in  the  National  Assembly,  when 
the  latter  was  urging  on  the  Left  an 
alliance  with  M.  Thiers  and  the  Left 
Centre  ;  and  had  stood  out  for  a  policy 
of  no  compromise  which  must  have 
ended  in  ruining  the  influence  of  the 
Left  ;  and  he  never  forgave  Gambetta 
the  triumph  he  achieved,  and  the  pre¬ 
ponderance  he  attained,  after  the  death 
of  Thiers,  over  the  Republican  party. 
M.  Gr^vy  was  the  real  though  secret 
author  of  the  fall  of  the  Gambetta  Min¬ 
istry.  Yet,  notwithstanding  the  part  he 
then  played,  he  would  have  retained, 
and  justly  retained,  his  political  reputa¬ 


tion,  if  he  could  have  brought  himself 
to  decline  re-election  in  1886.  It  was 
a  splendid  opportunity  for  effecting,  for 
the  first  time  since  the  death  of  Louis 
XVIIL,  a  normal  and  peaceful  trans¬ 
fer  of  the  supreme  office  of  the  State. 
But  the  Republican  party  was  hopeless¬ 
ly  divided  ;  every  one  recoiled  before 
the  effort  that  would  have  been  needed 
to  support  any  new  candidature,  and 
the  choice  fell  back  upon  M.  Gr6vy, 
even  though  the  public  was  already 
aware  of  the  compromising  influence 
of  M.  Wilson.  M.  Gt6vy  and  the  Re¬ 
publicans  alike  suffered  for  their  mis¬ 
take.  It  is  all  very  well  to  say  that  the 
orderly  manner  in  which  the  change 
was  effected  did  credit  to  Republican 
institutions  ;  it  does  not  do  credit  to 
Republican  institutions  that  the  first 
three  Presidents  of  the  Republic  have 
all  been  compelled  to  resign  ;  and  there 
is  no  concealing  that  the  Republic  itself 
was  injured  by  the  discredit  thrown  on 
M.  Gr^vy.  With  all  his  strong  com¬ 
mon-sense,  his  undoubted  political  in- 
tegiity,  and  his  unquestionable  patriot¬ 
ism,  he  has  been  hissed  off  the  stage  ; 
while  his  son-in-law  is  scarcely  out  of 
one  prosecution  before  he  finds  himself 
in  danger  of  another. 

But  the  expulsion  of  M.  Gr6vy  was 
only  a  beginning ;  it  remained  to 
choose  his  successor,  and  this  was  much 
more  difficult.  If  Republicans  failed 
to  agree  on  the  choice  of  a  candidate, 
the  Right  might  step  in  to  decide  the 
election,  and  what  possible  credit  could 
attach  to  a  President  of  the  Republic 
who  owed  his  election  to  the  enemies  of 
the  Republic  ?  Moreover,  after  all  that 
had  happened  to  discredit  the  Execu¬ 
tive  and  to  betray  the  impotence  of  the 
Chambers,  and  after  all  the  anxiety  we 
had  gone  through  in  the  spring  about 
General  Boulanger,  it  seemed  desirable 
to  choose  a  President  with  a  character 
of  his  own,  and  who  should  represent  in 
the  eyes  of  the  country  some  distinct 
governmental  principle.  Many  Moder¬ 
ate  Republicans  were  so  strongly  con¬ 
vinced  of  this  necessity  that  they  would 
gladly  have  elected  M.  Jules  Ferry,  the 
best  known  of  all  our  statesmen  for  his 
energy  of  character  and  his  opposition 
to  the  men  and  measures  of  the  Ex¬ 
treme  Left — M.  Jules  Ferry,  who  had 
ventured  openly  to  say,  "  L':  P6;il  cst 
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i  gauche."  Others  turned  their  eyes  to 
General  Saussier  ;  but  his  candidature 
had  to  be  dropped  in  face  of  the  strenu¬ 
ous  opposition  roused  by  the  very  idea 
of  a  military  President.  The  recollec¬ 
tion  of  M.  Boulanger’s  follies  was  too 
recent  for  anybody  to  think  of  propos¬ 
ing  him.  The  candidature  of  M.  Ferry 
roused  a  fury  of  opposition  in  the  Radi¬ 
cal  camp.  It  was  felt  that  his  very 
name  would  have  an  irresistible  influ¬ 
ence  in  the  country,  and  would  turn  the 
elections  in  favor  of  the  Moderates. 
The  Radical  Press  broke  out  into  a 
torrent  of  abuse.  M.  Ferry  was  the 
candidate  of  the  Comte  de  Paris  ;  he 
was  the  Pope’s  candidate ;  he  was 
Prince  Bismarck’s  candidate.  He  was 
Feiry  the  traitor,  Ferry  the  Prussian, 
Ferry  the  Clerical,  Ferry  the  Orleanist. 
M.  D^roul^de,  always  to  the  fore  when 
there  is  any  absurdity  in  hand,  agreed 
with  MM.  Eudes  and  Vaillant,  the 
chiefs  of  the  revolutionary  party,  to 
take  arms  if  M.  Ferry  were  elected. 
The  municipal  councillors,  with  M. 
Hovelacque  at  their  head,  overjoyed  at 
the  opportunity  of  playing  a  little  part 
in  politics,  prepared  to  summon  the 
Paris  deputies  to  oppose  M.  Ferry's 
nomination,  and  threatened  insurrection 
if  it  were  carried.  On  the  ist  and  ad 
of  December  demonstrations,  rather 
noisy  than  dangerous,  took  place  at  the 
Palais  Bourbon  and  the  Place  de  la 
Concorde.  Baseless  and  absurd  as  it 
was,  all  this  was  not  without  its  effect. 
A  week  later  a  madman,  nanoed  Auber- 
tin,  fired  two  shots  from  a  revolver  at 
M.  Ferry,  thinking  to  rid  the  country 
of  an  agent  of  Bismarck  and  the  Comte 
de  Paris.  But  it  was  to  none  of  these 
things  that  the  failure  of  M.  Ferry’s 
candidature  was  really  due.  Its  success 
was  impossible  from  the  first.  M. 
Ferry  could  not  command  a  sufficient 
number  of  Republican  votes  to  make 
him  independent  of  the  support  of  the 
Right.  Now,  that  support  would  have 
been  fatal  to  him  if  he  could  have  had 
it  ;  and,  besides,  the  Right  never 
dreamed  of  giving  it.  To  make  M.  Fer¬ 
ry  President  would  have  been,  in  all 
probability,  to  lend  a  hand  to  the  for¬ 
mation  of  a  Moderate  Republican  ma¬ 
jority,  and  to  lose  a  number  of  Royalist 
seats.  The  Right  preferred  to  go  on 
as  we  are,  with  the  Republican  forces 


crumbling  to  pieces,  and  the  impotence 
of  the  Government  vexing  the  country, 
paralyzing  business,  and  leaving  the 
door  open  to  a  Monarchical  reaction. 
Moreover,  many  even  of  the  Moderate 
Republicans  withheld  their  support 
from  M.  Ferry,  out  of  timidity  and  the 
fear  of  an  alliance  with  the  Right,  and 
favored  a  candidate  of  less  decisive 
views,  who  should  continue  the  tradi¬ 
tions  of  Presidential  neutrality  be¬ 
queathed  by  M.  Gr6vy. 

The  Radicals  had  their  candidate. 
Their  candidate  was  M.  de  Freycinet. 
Not  that  M.  de  Freycinet  holds  Radical 
principles  himself,  but  a  sufficient  ab¬ 
sence  of  character  and  principle  seemed 
likely  to  do  almost  as  well :  and  his 
conduct  when  he  was  last  in  office  gave 
them  reason  to  hope  he  would  make  a 
very  manageable  President.  If  at  first 
they  put  forward  the  name  of  M.  Flo- 
quet,  it  was  only  for  the  sake  of  offer¬ 
ing  at  the  last  moment  an  apparent 
concession  by  abandoning  him  for  M. 
de  Freycinet.  But  the  Moderates  were 
even  more  opposed  to  M.  de  Freycinet 
than  to  M.  Floquet,  and  they  were  just 
as  determined  against  him  as  the  Radi¬ 
cals  against  *M.  Ferry.  From  the  first 
hour  of  the  Congress  which  met  at  Ver¬ 
sailles  on  the  3d  of  December,  it  was 
plain  that  neither  M.  Ferry  nor  M.  de 
Freycinet  could  possibly  succeed.  At 
the  meeting  held  beforehand  by  the 
Republicans,  M.  Ferry  had  indeed  ob¬ 
tained  a  relative  majoiity  over  the  other 
candidates,  but  this  relative  majority 
could  not  mean  an  absolute  majority  in 
the  whole  Congress.  It  could  be  only 
some  neutral  candidate.  A  small  group 
wished  for  M.  Frisson,  who,  some  time 
ago,  when  President  of  the  Chamber, 
was  generally  regarded  as  the  eventual 
successor  of  M.  Gi6vy  ;  but  his  ill  suc¬ 
cess  as  Prime  Minister  had  destroyed 
his  chances.  He  is  one  of  those  dull 
and  sombre  men  who  never  succeed  in 
anything,  however  much  they  deserve 
to  succeed.  Finally,  M.  Sadi  Carnot 
was  elected.  There  were  two  reasons 
for  his  election.  The  first  reason  was 
his  name.  He  is  the  grandson  of  La- 
zare  Carnot,  the  organizer  of  the  armies 
of  the  First  Republic,  and  the  son  of  M. 
Hippolyte  Carnot,  who  was  a  Minister 
in  1848,  a  member  of  the  Opposition 
under  the  Empire,  and  who  is  now  a 
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Senator  and  a  member  of  the  Institute. 
There  was  a  certain  fascination  in  the 
idea  of  summoning  to  the  head  of  the 
State  a  man  who  bears  an  historic  name. 
But  the  other  reason  was  the  stronger. 
It  was  this.  M.  Carnot,  when  Minister 
of  Finance,  was  said  to  have  refused, 
even  at  the  urgent  request  of  M.  Wil¬ 
son,  to  remit  certain  dues  paid  to  the 
Treasury  by  Messrs.  Dreyfus,  the  gua¬ 
no  merchants,  friends  and  clients  of  M. 
Gr6vy.  The  curious  thing  is  that  M. 
Carnot  never  really  had  the  opportunity 
of  performing  this  act  of  heroic  integ¬ 
rity,  which  recommended  him  to  the 
choice  of  the  Congress.  The  heads  of 
his  department  could  not  agree  as  to 
whether  the  dues  had  been  legally  levied 
or  not  ;  and  he  contented  himself  with 
postponing  the  decision,  which  was  ulti¬ 
mately  given  by  his  successor  in  favor 
of  Messrs.  Dreyfus.  So  that  M.  Car¬ 
not  has  been  made  President  of  the 
French  Republic  for  an  act  of  integrity 
he  never  committed,  and  for  giving 
himself  the  trouble  to  be  born,  like  the 
heir  of  any  royal  house.  Under  a  Re¬ 
publican  form  of  Government,  the  thing 
IS  curious. 

However,  the  choice  may  be  justified 
on  other  grounds.  M.  Carnot  is  a  good 
engineer  ;  he  did  good  service  at  Havre 
during  the  war  of  1870-71  ;  he  has 
since  shown  administrative  faculty  as 
Minister  of  Public  Works  and  of  Fi¬ 
nance.  He  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Cabinet  under  both  M.  Ferry  and  M. 
de  Freycinet.  Moderate  in  his  opin¬ 
ions,  he  has  made  no  enemies  in  any 
party  ;  and  his  rigid  honesty  is  not  the 
less  undisputed  that  it  never  had  the 
opportunity  of  display  attributed  to  it 
by  the  legend.  He  is  rich,  and  he  has 
a  very  charming  wife,  who,  notwith¬ 
standing  a  slight  deafness,  loves  society, 
and  likes  having  receptions.  M.  Car¬ 
not  will  fill  his  place  with  dignity,  and 
he  will  not  recoil,  like  M.  Grevy  from 
the  duties  and  the  burdens  it  imposes 
on  him.  But  it  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  he  has  the  knowledge  of  Eu¬ 
ropean  affairs,  the  breadth  of  view,  and 
the  firmness  of  temper  which  are  need¬ 
ed  to  make  all  that  should  be  made  of 
it,  and  to  guide  this  country  through 
the  difficulties  which  lie  before  her. 

He  began  with  a  mistake.  The 
unanimity  of  the  votes  deceived  him. 


and  he  took  it  for  an  indication  of  a 
real  desire  to  lay  aside  party  conflicts 
and  unite  in  maintaining  an  orderly  and 
prudent  Government  till  the  next  elec¬ 
tion.  He  did  not  see  that  the  Radicals 
never  can  endure  the  status  quo,  and 
never  unite  with  the  Moderates  except 
when  the  Moderates  consent  to  adopt 
some  part  of  their  programme.  In¬ 
stead  of  simply  retaining  intact  the 
Rouvier  Ministry,  which  had  given  proof 
of  its  solidity  and  administrative  capac¬ 
ity,  and  explaining  that,  as  the  crisis 
had  been  Presidential  and  not  Ministe¬ 
rial,  he  thought  it  best  to  await  the  indi¬ 
cations  offered  by  Parliament  before 
modifying  the  Cabinet  in  any  way,  he 
wasted  ten  days  in  trying  to  solve  the 
insoluble  problem  of  Republican  con¬ 
centration,  and  to  reconcile  Moderates 
like  M.  Ribot  with  ultra-Radicals  like 
M.  Lacroix.  It  ended  in  his  having  to  put 
up  with  a  purely  Moderate  Ministry  under 
M.  Tirard.  It  is  just  such  another 
Ministry  as  the  last,  only  with  all  the 
members  changed,  except  M.  Flourens, 
who  remains  at  the  head  of  the  Foreign 
Office,  and  M.  Fallieres,  who  leaves  the 
Home  Office  to  M.  Sarrien,  and  takes 
the  Ministry  of  Justice. 

What  are  we  to  say  of  the  future  ? 
The  Radicals  are  not  very  likely  to 
leave  the  Cabinet  in  peace.  As  soon  as 
they  saw  that  M.  Carnot  was  not  going 
to  play  into  their  hands  by  sending  for 
M.  de  Freycinet,  they  stopped  singing 
his  praises  and  began  to  suspect  him  of 
wishing  to  exercise  an  illegal  prepon¬ 
derance  in  political  affairs.  One  of  two 
things  must  happen.  Either  the  Cabi¬ 
net  will  hold  together  by  the  tolerance 
of  the  Right— and  then  we  go  back  to 
the  situation  created  by  M.  Rouvier — or 
it  will  collapse  under  the  attacks  of  a 
coalition  of  the  Right  and  the  Extreme 
Left,  and  we  shall  find  ourselves  face  to 
face  with  the  very  same  difficulties  that 
followed  the  fail  of  the  Goblet  Ministry 
or  the  election  of  the  new  President. 
In  one  word,  the  divisions  of  the  Re¬ 
publican  party,  and  the  strength  of  the 
Monarchists  in  the  Chamber,  are  mak¬ 
ing  government  impossible.  No  Minis¬ 
try  can  keep  its  seat  except  on  condition 
that  it  does  nothing  and  that  nothing 
happens.  The  raising  of  a  serious  ques¬ 
tion  is  fatal  to  it ;  and  as  serious  ques¬ 
tions  must  be  raised,  no  Ministry  can  be 
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secure.  The  Government  ought  either  the  partisans  of  the  President,  and  take 


to  have  the  prudence  to  touch  nothing 
but  financial  business  till  after  the  elec¬ 
tions,  or  the  courage  to  dissolve  at  once- 
But  prudence  it  is  useless  to  expect ; 
and  as  to  a  dissolution,  there  could 
hardly  be  a  worse  time  for  it.  If  the 
Republicans  could  biing  themselves  to 
subordinate  their  personal  interests  to 
those  of  the  country,  they  might  all 
combine  to  demand  a  dissolution,  de¬ 
claring  that  their  object  in  doing  so  was 
simply  to  eliminate  the  unconstitutional 
parties  from  the  Legislature.  The  one 
vital  interest  of  the  Republic  is  to  have 
a  Republican  majority  in  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  as  it  has  in  the  Senate. 
Even  a  Radical  majority  would  be  bet¬ 
ter  than  no  majority  at  all.  The  essen¬ 
tial  th'ng  is  a  Ministry  which  shall  be 
the  true  and  undivided  expression  of 
the  will  of  a  majority,  and  which  can 
rely  on  that  majority  for  continuous 
support.  Unfortunately,  it  is  asking 
too  much  of  the  deputies  To  expect 
them  to  commit  such  a  suicide  for  the 
sake  of  the  common  good.  The  Mod¬ 
erates  might  possibly  consent  to  propose 
a  dissolution  ;  but  the  Radicals  prefer 
to  go  on  making  it  inevitable,  and  then 
denounce  it  as  a  coup  dt  itat,  and  pose  as 
its  victims.  It  has  been  one  of  the  ca¬ 
lamities  of  the  Republic  that  the  tight 
of  dissolution,  which  is  essential  to  the 
working  of  Parliamentary  institutions, 
and  which  is  the  only  means  of  holding 
in  check  the  caprices  of  the  members  or 
putting  an  end  to  the  anarchy  of  a  hope¬ 
lessly  divided  house,  was  applied  for 
the  first  time  (by  the  Due  de  Bioglie, 
under  the  Presidency  of  Marshal  Mac- 
Mahon)  for  the  very  purpose  of  doing 
violence  to  the  wishes  of  the  country, 
and  of  breaking  up  a  very  strong  and 
coherent  majority.  This  iniquitous  act 
has  gone  far  to  break  the  very  springs 
of  Republican  government,  and  it  will 
be  long  before  they  recover  their  elas¬ 
ticity.  Ministers  are  afraid  to  use  the 
weapon  which  the  Constitution  puts  in¬ 
to  their  hands  ;  and  if  they  did  use  it, 
there  are  plenty  of  good  people  who 
would  think  they  were  witnessing  an  act 
of  violence  on  the  part  of  the  Execu¬ 
tive.  The  Radicals  are  quite  ready  to 
cry  out  upon  it  as  ^coup  d' dtcU  ;  while 
the  Moderates  are  preparing,  should  dis¬ 
solution  become  inevitable  to  figure  as 


advantage  of  the  prestige  of  an  Execu¬ 
tive  recently  installed  amid  universal 
acclamation. 

But  the  name  of  M.  Carnot  will  be 
nothing  but  a  screen.  The  real  struggle 
will  be  between  the  partisans  and  the 
opponents  of  M.  Ferry  ;  and  the  real 
question  will  be  whether  or  not  M.  Fer¬ 
ry  shall  come  back  to  power.  If  he 
comes  back,  there  will  assuredly  be  a 
movement  in  the  direction  of  a  more 
Con-servative  Republicanism  ;  if  he  does 
not,  and  things  go  on  slipping  into  the 
hands  of  the  Extreme  Left,  it  will  prob¬ 
ably  end  in  a  state  of  disorder  which 
may  bring  back  a  Monarchy.  M.  Fer¬ 
ry's  position  has  been  considerably  im¬ 
proved  by  recent  events.  He  stood 
before  the  Congress  as  the  only  political 
personage  whose  name  had  a  definite 
significance ;  and  the  Liberal  hour' 
geoisie  passionately  desired  his  election. 
There  would  no  doubt,  at  the  first  mo¬ 
ment,  be  some  troubles  to  suppress  in 
Paris  ;  but  if  a  great  change  does  not 
soon  take  place  in  the  march  of  affairs 
we  shall  find  ourselves,  a  little  later  on, 
in  presence  of  far  greater  troubles.  Al¬ 
ready  the  agitators  in  Paris  think  it  is 
due  to  them  that  M.  Ferry  was  not 
elected.  There  might  be  circumstances 
in  which  they  would  be  free  to  act  more 
boldly,  and  would  find  the  elements  of 
resistance  less  prepared  to  meet  them. 

The  attempt  on  M.  Ferry’s  life,  which 
so  miraculously  failed,  was  a  stroke  of 
good  fortune.  It  gave  occasion  for  one 
more  proof  of  that  admirable  coolness 
and  pluck  which  he  had  already  shown 
during  the  war  ;  and  it  created  quite  an 
explosion  of  sympathy  with  the  victim 
and  indignation  against  the  reprobates 
whose  frantic  declamations  in  the  press 
and  on  the  platform  had  fired  the  brain 
of  the  assassin.  The  Alsatians  and  Lor- 
rainers,  in  particular,  took  occasion  to 
express  their  respect  and  attachment  to 
M.  Ferry,  and  to  acquit  him  of  the  stu¬ 
pid  calumnies  which  accused  him  of  a 
want  of  patriotism.  The  prejudices 
which  his  enemies  had  succeeded  in 
stirring  up  against  him  have  all  but  dis¬ 
appeared  ;  and  it  may  safely  be  said 
that  his  popularity  with  the  middle 
classes  is  such  as  it  never  was  before. 
They  await  with  impatience  the  mo¬ 
ment  when  he  shall  be  called  to  govern. 
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The  two  most  remarkable  facts  of  the  rice  Leloir’s  “  Manon  Lescaut "  had 
last  few  months  are  the  sudden  oblivion  already  raised  him  to  the  first  rank 
into  which  General  Boulanj^er  has  fallen,  among  artistic  publishers,  associated  the 
and  the  reappearance  of  M.  Ferry  as  a  pen  of  M.  Thcuriet  with  the  pencil  of 
leading  figure  on  the  scene.  M.  Giacomelli  in  a  volume  of  marvel* 

Arts  and  letters  do  not  greatly  fiour-  lous  chromotypes,  ‘‘  Le  Monde  des 
ish  amid  the  agitations  of  a  disturbed  Oiseaux."  He  has  now  realized  a  no 
political  life ;  and  we  have  nothing  less  happy  association  in  uniting  that 
eventful  to  note  in  the  intellectual  one  of  ^1  our  writers  who  can  best  speak 
world.  Still,  these  months  have  not  of  rural  life  with  that  one  of  all  our 
been  barren.  First,  there  is  the  usual  painters  who  can  best  and  most  poeti- 
allowance  of  art  exhibitions,  which  go  cally  paint  it.  M.  Lhermitte  is  not  to 
on  in  unbroken  succession  all  the  year  be  despised  on  canvas,  but  it  is  in  black 
round.  M.  Puvis  de  Chavannes  shows  chalk  that  he  is  unrivalled.  He  has 
a  collection  of  pictures  of  moderate  extraordinary  delicacy  of  execution,  and 
size,  together  with  studies  and  cartoons  the  effects  of  light  he  produces  are  mar* 
of  his  vast  mural  paintings.  The  ex-  vellous.  “  La  Vie  Rustique  ”  is  full  of 
hibition  has  been  useful  in  giving  us  a  both  poetry  and  reality,  and  will  delight 
clearer  insight  into  the  character  of  this  all  lovers  of  the  country  which  it  repre- 
very  original  artist,  who,  in  spite  of  sents  under  so  many  varied  aspects, 
shocking  blunders,  has  realized  so  in*  The  next  best  of  the  New  Year  books 
dividual  an  ideal  of  beauty,  and  formed  is  the  “  Cahiers  du  Capitaine  Coignet,*' 
so  noble  a  style,  in  a  period  when  most  illustrated  by  Le  Blant,  and  published 
painters  despise  any  attempt  at  style,  by  Hachette.  This  Capitaine  Coignet 
and  aim  only  at  the  picturesque.  The  was  a  soldier  who  fought  in  all  the  wars 
studies  here  exhibited  show  that  M.  de  of  the  Revolution,  the  Consulate,  and 
Chavannes’  errors  in  drawing  come  the  Empire,  rose  by  merit  to  the  rank 
from  the  effort  after  style.  When  he  of  captain,  and  amused  himself  in  his 
works  direct  from  Nature  his  drawing  is  old  age  by  writing  his  memoirs.  These 
masterly.  Another  thing  that  comes  papers,  discovered  by  M.  Lor^dan  Lar* 
out  at  this  exhibition  is  the  fact  that,  chey,  form  a  really  inestimable  record 
after  all,  his  strongest  point  is  his  color-  of  the  moral  history  of  France  under 
ing.  It  is  sober  coloring,  in  modified  the  First  Empire.  The  unlettered 
tints  ;  but  his  harmony  is  wonderful,  soldier,  who  never  pretended  to  the 
such  as  no  one  had  reached  before  ;  faintest  notion  of  orthography,  turned 
and  this  it  is  which  constitutes  his  dis*  out,  without  knowing  it,  a  capital  wri* 
tinctive  quality  as  a  decorator.  At  M.  ter,  so  clear  were  his  ideas,  and  so 
Petit’s  Gallery  thirty-three  young  paint*  straightforward  his  character.  M.  Le 
ers  have  combined  to  open  a  “  Salon  Blant,  well  known  for  his  episodes  of 
des  Jeunes.”  Among  them  is  Ary  the  Vendean  wars,  contributes  a  very 
Renan,  a  son  of  M.  Ernest  Renan,  vigorous  and  faithful  rendering  of  the 
whose  unreal  compositions  and  vivid  most  characteristic  scenes  in  the  story, 
tones  of  pure  color  recall  the  work  of  Besides  the  numerous  vignettes  in  the 
some  of  the  English  Pre-Raphaelites,  text,  there  are  a  number  of  plates  con- 
M.  Dinet’s  landscapes  are  good.  As  sisting  of  larger  compositions  of  very 
to  M.  Friant,  I  have  already  remarked  various  character  and  effect, 
orchis  work  at  the  Salon.  He  is,  at  Michelet’s ’*  Jeanne  d'Arc,”  illustrat- 
twenty-five,  a  portraitist  of  the  first  ed  by  Bida,  is  another  charming  book  ; 
rank,  and  there  is  no  saying  what  he  though  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  emi* 
may  not  rise  to.  The  Ecole  des  Beaux*  nent  illustrator  has  not  given  more  re- 
Arts  exhibits  a  collection  of  the  pic-  lief  and  individuality  to  the  heroine 
tures  of  Guillaumet,  the  truthful  and  herself. 

delightful  painter  of  Algeria.  At  Lau*  M.  R.  Peyre’s  “  Napoleon  and  his 
nette’s  library  may  be  seen  M.  Lher*  Times,”  published  by  Didot,  has  real 
mitte’s  charcoal  sketches  for  the  illus-  historic  value.  It  is  an  impartial  and 
trations  to  a  new  book  by  M.  A.  Theu*  well-informed  account  of  the  life  of  Na- 
riet,  "  La  Vie  Rustique.”  A  year  ago,  poleon,  and  at  the  same  time  a  very 
M.  Launette,  whose  edition  of  M.  Mau*  complete  survey  of  the  French  society 
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of  the  period.  The  illustrations  repro¬ 
duce  in  facsimile  almost  all  the  docu¬ 
ments  which  serve  to  reveal  **  the  body 
of  the  time,  his  form  and  pressure." 
The  execution  of  the  illustrations  oc¬ 
casionally  leaves  something  to  be  desir¬ 
ed  ;  but  the  volume  forms,  neverthe¬ 
less,  a  very  interesting  Napoleonic  mu¬ 
seum.  The  same  firm  is  publishing  in 
parts  the  noble  work  of  M.  Lebon  on 
the  "  Civilizations  of  India." 

M.  Plon  has  made  a  great  success 
with  his  delightful  children’s  books, 
illustrated  by  M.  Boutet  de  Monvel, 
who  has  such  a  clever  way  of  mixing 
the  most  delicate  irony  with  his  simplic¬ 
ity,  and  whose  fine  decorative  feeling 
has  achieved  surprising  effects  of  color 
in  flat  tints.  M.  Boutet  de  Monvel  is 
one  of  our  most  original  men.  He  has 
created  a  new  style  of  illustration  in 
France,  as  Kate  Greenaway  did  in  Eng¬ 
land,  and  his  work,  though  it  is  less  po¬ 
etic,  is  quite  as  original,  more  skilful, 
and  more  varied  than  hers. 

The  chief  literary  event  that  marked 
the  end  of  the  year  was  the  appearance 
of  the  first  volume  of  M.  Renan’s"  His- 
toire  du  Peuple  d’ Israel."  M.  Renan 
has  already  given  us  the  Rise  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  from  the  time  of  its  Founder  to 
the  third  century  ;  and  he  now  proposes 
to  supply  the  natural  preface  to  his 
work  by  tracing  back  the  history  of  the 
Jewish  people,  and  showing  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  that  idea  of  God  which  ulti¬ 
mately  found  its  incarnation  in  Jesus 
Christ.  The  new  book  is  to  be  in  four 
volumes  ;  and  the  first  contains  all  the 
legendary  part  of  the  history,  and  brings 
us  down  to  David.  M.  Renan,  while 
he  brings  out  with  his  usual  bold  and 
delicate  touch  the  salient  facts  of  a  his¬ 
tory  which  has  but  little  direct  and  con¬ 
temporary  evidence  to  rest  upon,  has 
set  himself  more  particularly  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  principal  phases  of  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  religious  idea.  It  is 
from  this  point  of  view  that  the  book 
will  be  most  interesting  and  will  excite 
the  most  controversy.  According  to  M. 
Renan,  the  primitive  religion  of  Israel 
was  the  worship  of  the  Elohim,  a  collec¬ 
tive  name  for  the  invisible  Forces  that 
govern  the  world,  and  which  are  vague¬ 
ly  conceived  as  forming  a  Supreme 
Power  at  once  single  and  manifold. 
This  vague  primitive  monotheism  gets 


modified  during  the  migrations  of  the 
children  of  Israel,  and  especially  during 
their  struggles  for  the  conquest  of  Pal¬ 
estine,  and  at  last  gives  place  to  the 
conception  of  Jahveh,  a  national  God, 
conceived  after  the  fashion  of  the  gods 
of  polytheism,  essentially  anthropomor¬ 
phic,  the  God  of  Israel,  in  conflict  with 
the  gods  of  the  surrounding  nations.  It 
was  the  task  of  the  prophets  to  change 
this  low  and  narrow  conception  of  the 
Deity  for  a  nobler  one,  to  bring  back 
the  Jews  to  the  Elohistic  idea  in  a  spir¬ 
itualized  form,  and  to  transform  the 
Jahveh  of  the  times  of  the  Judges  into 
a  God  of  all  the  earth,  universal,  one, 
and  absolute — that  God  in  spirit  and  in 
truth  of  whom  Jesus,  the  last  of  the 
prophets,  completed  the  revelation. 

This  new  volume  of  Renan’s,  which, 
in  a  society  more  interested  in  the  great 
problems  of  history  and  philosophy, 
would  have  attracted  public  attention  in 
the  highest  degree,  has  hardly  been 
read  as  yet  by  any  but  men  of  learning. 
Modern  society  is  very  frivolous,  and 
reads  but  little.  Spoiled  by  the  habit  of 
skimming  over  journals  and  reviews,  it 
has  come  to  dread  all  works  of  any 
length,  and  especially  those  which  re¬ 
quire  a  continuous  effort  of  thought  or 
attention.  It  is  almost  inclined  to  make 
a  bit  of  scandal  a  situ  qud  non.  What  it 
likes  best  of  all  is  either  autobiography 
or  fiction  ;  and  even  in  fiction  it  is  on 
the  look-out  for  allusions  and  betrayals. 
It  is  gloating  now  with  morbid  curiosity 
over  the  second  volume  of  the  "  Jour¬ 
nal  des  Goncouit,"  in  which  those  au¬ 
thors  pillory  themselves  without  shame 
or  reserve,  and  repeat  in  the  most  in¬ 
judicious  way  every  cynical  or  extrava¬ 
gant  remark  that  may  have  escaped 
their  friends.  They  give  the  most  mel¬ 
ancholy  impression  of  the  literary  so¬ 
ciety  of  Paris  under  the  Empire.  Dau- 
det,  indeed,  presents  a  fairer  aide  of  it  in 
his  charming  little  book,  "  Thirty  Years 
of  my  Life  in  Paris."  There  is  always 
something  that  makes  one  wince  in  see¬ 
ing  a  man  publish  himself  during  his 
lifetime  ;  but  Daudet  puts  into  it  such 
sunny  good  temper,  such  insinuating 
wit  and  southern  vivacity,  that  one  is 
glad  to  put  by  one’s  scruples,  shake 
hands,  and  enjoy  one’s  self  with  him. 

Then  there  are  the  sensational  novels. 
In  the  competition  that  goes  on  among 
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our  novelists  to  see  who  shall  go  farthest 
in  immorality  and  indecency,  MM. 
Zola  and  Mend^s  have  distanced  all  the 
rest :  the  first  by  the  unmeasured  bru¬ 
tality  and  grossness  of  his  new  story, 
“  La  Terre,”  in  which  the  manners  of 
the  peasantry  are  depicted  in  the  most 
extravagant  and  untruthful  colors  ;  and 
the  second  by  his  wilful  perversity  and 
his  pretentious  and  refined  immorality. 
Happily,  a  reaction  has  at  last  set  in 
against  these  deplorable  tendencies. 
”  La  Terre'*  gave  rise  to  general  indig¬ 
nation,  and  a  group  of  the  younger  dis¬ 
ciples  of  M.  Zola  himself  publicly  pro¬ 
tested  against  excesses  which  are  a 
disgrace  to  the  name  of  naturalism. 

But  why  must  the  nobler  spirits,  the 
finer  minds,  such  as  M.  P.  Bourget, 
allow  themselves  to  be  dragged  down  by 
the  odious  taste  of  the  day,  and  to  pol¬ 
lute  their  books  with  descriptions  which 
make  them  unreadable  by  women  of 
any  delicacy  ?  It  is  all  the  more  lam¬ 
entable  because  the  powers  of  M. 
Bourget  are  growing  and  ripening  with 
every  volume  he  publishes.  His  last 
novel,  ”  Mensonges,”  contains  the 
most  powerful  representations  of  mid¬ 
dle-class  life,  high  life,  artist  life,  and 
dramatic  life  ;  and  the  central  idea  of 
his  book — that  the  seductions  of  sense 
are  the  ruin  of  intellectual  power  as 
well  as  of  character — is  neither  frivo¬ 
lous  nor  ignoble. 

M.  Guy  de  Maupassant  is  the  very 
opposite  of  M.  P.  Bourget.  In  place 
of  an  emotional  mysticism,  we  have  a 
robust  and  somewhat  hard  realism  ;  in¬ 
stead  of  the  delicacies  of  a  nervous  and 
sparkling  style,  we  have  sober,  strong, 
and  simple  language.  Both  are  pessi¬ 
mists  ;  but  while  Bourget  saddens  at  the 
ills  and  vices  of  humanity,  Maupassant 
seems  rather  to  take  delight  in  exposing 
its  essential  and  incurable  selfishness. 
His  last  story,.  ”  Pierre  et  Jean,”  is  a 
very  simple  and  touching  drama  ;  but  it 
is  a  most  distressing  one,  from  the  de¬ 
termination  shown  by  the  author  to 
reduce  the  whole  play  of  human  feeling 
to  a  fundamental  principle  of  pure  ego¬ 
ism.  Pierre  Loti,  for  his  part,  is  not  a 
philosopher  at  all,  yet  he  too  is  a  pessi¬ 
mist  ;  he  contents  himself  with  chroni¬ 
cling  sensations,  and,  as  there  is  nothing 
in  the  world  more  fugitive  than  a  sensa¬ 
tion.  he  leaves  a  sufficiently  sad  impres¬ 


sion  of  the  vanity  of  human  life.  His 
“Madame  Chrysanth^me ”  is  another 
of  his  foreign  marriages,  and  this  time 
it  is  a  little  Japanese  lady,  brainless  and 
frivolous — a  pretty  little  figure  copied 
from  a  screen  ;  and  he  takes  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  describing,  with  that  happy 
art  we  know  so  well,  the  life  and  land¬ 
scape  of  Japan. 

The  theatrical  season  has  been  a  brill¬ 
iant  one,  though  unmarked  by  any  of 
those  great  successes  which  place  a 
work  once  for  all  in  the  repertory  of  the 
future.  M.  Pailleron  has  not  repeated 
in  “  La  Souris  ”  the  triumph  of  “  Le 
Monde  oi^  Ton  s’ennuie,”  though  it  is 
perhaps  the  more  finely  worked  out  of 
the  two.  He  has  chosen  one  of  those 
delicately  tinted  subjects  which,  like  the 
“  Philiberte”  of  Emile  Augier,  are  at¬ 
tractive  only  to  the  thou'ghtful  few.  The 
whole  interest  of  the  piece  lies  in  the 
development  of  the  character  of  a 
young  girl,  who  goes  by  the  name  of 
*' the  Mouse.”  She  falls  in  love  with 
a  man  of  mature  age,  whom  all  the 
women  pay  court  to,  and  ends  by  win¬ 
ning  his  affection.  The  whole  thing  is 
done  in  light  and  lively  conversations, 
in  touches  of  delicate  sentiment  and 
analysis.  It  is  a  mere  trifle — only,  it  is 
charming. 

In  spite  of  all  the  skill  and  care  with 
which  M.  Pailleron’s  little  piece  was 
put  on  the  stage  at  the  Th6iltre  Fran- 
9ais,  the  public  as  a  whole  prefers  some¬ 
thing  stronger — something  that  appeals 
to  its  nerves  and  its  senses.  The  suc¬ 
cess  of  M.  Sardou’s  "La  Tosca”  at 
the  Porte  St.  Martin,  and  of  “  L’ Af¬ 
faire  CI6menceau  " — taken  by  M.  d’Ar- 
tois  from  a  novel  of  M.  A.  Dumas — at 
the  Vaudeville,  is  due  to  the  somewhat 
brutal  way  in  which  these  two  pieces 
excite  the  emotion  of  the  spectators. 
**  La  Tosca  “  was  done  on  purpose  to 
display  the  powers  of  Mme.  Sarah  Bern¬ 
hardt,  who  shows  herself  by  turns  ten¬ 
der,  sarcastic,  imploring,  terrified,  an¬ 
gry,  and  desperate.  But  it  has  in  ad¬ 
dition  the  fine  dramatic  feeling,  the 
historical  insight,  and  that  quality  of 
being  alive,  which  insures  for  all  the 
plays  of  M.  Sardou,  if  not  a  permanent 
reputation,  a  great  run  for  the  time 
being.  In  “La  Tosca”  our  nerves 
are  shaken  by  the  cries  of  a  man  bleed¬ 
ing  under  the  torture,  and  by  the  scene 
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in  which  the  heroine  kills  the  man  who  force  to  the  interpretation  of  this  rich 


had  offered  her  her  lover’s  life  at  the 
price  of  her  own  honor  ;  in  “  L’Affaire 
Cl^menceau,' ’  the  interest  again  hinges 
on  a  murder,  for  the  sculptor  stabs  his 
wife  for  her  unfaithfulness,  though  he 
cannot  cease  to  love  her.  Perhaps  the 
piece  owes  some  of  its  success  to  the 
other  telling  scenes,  in  which  Iza  poses 
to  her  husband  for  a  statue  of  Danae, 
or  enters  the  ball  disguised  as  a  page. 
But  the  profound  human  interest  of  the 
novel  quite  disappears  in  the  play,  and 
there  remains  nothing  but  a  sort  of  va¬ 
riety  entertainment,  very  stagy,  very 
sensual,  very  brutal,  and  very  cleverly 
put  together  by  M.  d’ Artois. 

M.  Hal^vy's  "  Abb6  Constantin,” 
given  at  the  Gymnase,  is  in  a  softer 
strain  ;  and  though  this  delicious  trifle 
has  suffered  almbst  as  much  as  ”  L’Af¬ 
faire  Cl^menceau  ”  in  its  transfer  to 
the  boards,  it  is  a  great  rest  to  find  one’s 
self  for  a  whole  evening  in  the  company 
of  people  who  are  good — and  so  very 
cleverly  good.  M.  Halevy  can  do  any¬ 
thing  he  likes  with  us  ;  he  makes  us 
quite  believe  the  most  unlikely  things, 
and  identify  ourselves  by  sympathy  with 
people  who  are  all  that  is  virtuous  and 
rich  and  happy  and  nice.  You  spend 
the  evening  in  a  charmed  world — some¬ 
thing  between  the  earthly  Paradise  and 
the  land  of  Cockayne  ;  and  you  dream 
out  the  delightful  dream  without  ever 
waking  up  to  be  critical.  Whatever 
may  be  said  of  it  as  a  play,  it  is  a 
charming  bit  of  literature,  and  that  is 
saying  something. 

The  opera  has  given  us  nothing  new. 
The  only  musical  events  have  been  the 
performance  of  M.  Gounod’s  ”  Mors  et 
Vita  ”  at  Rouen,  and  the  reproduction, 
at  the  Concert  Colonna  ot  M.  Mas¬ 
senet’s  first  and  perhaps  best  work, 
“  Marie  Madeleine.”  Into  that  work 
he  threw  the  whole  passion  of  his 
twenty  five  years  and  the  first  freshness 
of  his  inspiration.  He  was  then  still  in 
Rome,  and  just  engaged  to  the  lady 
who  afterward  became  his  wife,  and  the 
oratorio  bears  the  stamp  of  the  religious 
and  emotional  enthusiasm  awakened  in 
the  soul  of  the  young  artist  and  lover 
by  the  sight  of  the  Eternal  City,  and 
the  sublime  yet  gracious  forms  of  the 
Albanian  and  Sabine  landscape.  Ma¬ 
dame  Krauss  lent  all  her  great  dramatic 


and  passionate  music,  and  M.  Massenet 
enjoyed  at  the  ChStelet  concerts  one  of 
the  finest  triumphs  of  his  brilliant  ca¬ 
reer. 

A  word  must  be  said  of  two  very  in¬ 
teresting  theatrical  experiments.  One 
of  these  is  the  Theatre  of  Transparen¬ 
cies  {ombres  chinoises)  opened  at  the 
oiiginal  ”  Caf6  du  Chat  Noir,”  where 
M.  Salis  holds  his  new  Bohemia  of  im¬ 
pressionist  painters  and  poets  of  the  deca¬ 
dence.  These  pantomimes  in  colored 
transparencies  are  not  only  picturesque, 
they  show  real  dramatic — not  to  say  po¬ 
etic — invention,  and  they  do  great  cred¬ 
it  to  the  efforts  of  the  designers,  MM. 
Carau  d’Achc,  Sahib,  Willett,  and  Ri¬ 
viere.  The  other  experiment  is  the 
Th^fitre  Libie,  founded  for  the  purpose 
of  giving,  from  time  to  time,  representa¬ 
tions  by  amateur  actors,  or  actors  bor¬ 
rowed  from  the  various  theatres,  of 
pieces  which,  from  their  original  or  even 
eccentric  character,  could  hardly  find 
their  way  on  to  the  regular  stage. 
Thus  they  propose  to  attempt  Tolstoi’s 
terrible  drama  “  La  Puissance  des  T6- 
n^bres.”  So  far,  the  only  play  given 
at  the  free  theatre  which  has  really  suc¬ 
ceeded  with  the  public  has  been  a  little 
piece  taken  from  the  best  of  the  Gon- 
courts’  novels,  ”  Soeur  Philomfene.  ” 

In  conclusion,  we  have  one  death  to 
chronicle  which  has  been  a  real  event 
in  Paris — the  death  of  Mme.  Boucicaut. 
She  began  life  with  a  little  draper’s 
shop  in  the  Rue  de  Sevres,  married  her 
assistant,  and  the  two  together,  by  dint 
of  their  own  prudence  and  capacity, 
gradually  increased  their  business  till  it 
grew  into  the  Bon  March6,  the  biggest 
shop  in  Paris,  and  very  nearly  the  big¬ 
gest  in  the  world.  The  place  is  a  mar¬ 
vel  of  organization.  Mme.  Boucicaut 
lost  first  her  husband  and  then  her  son  ; 
and  she  then  associated  with  her  in  the 
business  her  ten  principal  employes,  and 
afterward  turned  the  Bon  March6  into 
one  great  co-operative  establishment,  in 
which  every  employt  has  an  interest  pro¬ 
portioned  to  his  office  and  his  salary. 
At  her  death,  she  bequeathed  ihe  great¬ 
er  part  of  her  immerse  fortune  to  her 
empioyis,  entreating  them  to  carry  on  in 
the  same  spirit  ”  the  work  into  which 
she  had  put  all  her  ambition  and  all  her 
heart.”  She  gave  magnificent  legacies 
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to  a  number  of  philanthropic  undertak* 
ings,  without  distinction  of  creed,  and 
left  the  residue,  amounting  to  some  ten 
million  francs,  to  the  hospitals.  It 
is  no  mean  sign  of  the  democratic  day 
we  live  in  when  a  little  draperess  lives 
to  make  such  princely  largess,  and 
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shows  a  royalty  of  spirit  that  kings  might 
envy.  The  gift  of  Chantilly  to  the  In¬ 
stitute  by  the  Due  d’Aumale,  and  the 
will  of  Mme.  Boucicaut-  -these  are  the 
two  titles  of  honor  of  the  year  1887. — 
Contemporary  Review. 


CHEVALIER  BAYARD. 

A  Chapter  from  the  Romance  of  History. 


Pierre  ou  Terrail  was  born  in  1476, 
at  Castle  Bayard,  in  Dauphiny.  The 
house  of  Ten  ail  belonged  to  the  Scarlet 
of  the  ancient  peers  of  France.  The 
Lords  of  Bayard,  during  many  genera¬ 
tions,  had  died  under  the  Rags  of  battle. 
Poictiers,  Agincourt,  and  Montlehery 
had  taken  in  succession  the  last  three  ; 
and  in  1479,  when  Pierre  was  in  his 
nurse's  arms,  his  father,  Aymon  du  Ter¬ 
rail,  was  carried  from  the  held  of  Guine- 
gate  with  a  frightful  wound,  from  the 
effects  of  which,  although  he  survived 
for  seventeen  years  to  limp  about  his 
castle  with  the  help  of  sticks,  he  never 
again  put  on  his  shirt  of  mail. 

The  old  knight  was  thus  debarred  from 
bringing  up  his  own  son  as  his  squire. 
But  the  Bishop  of  Grenoble,  his  wife’s 
brother,  was  a  close  friend  of  Charles 
the  Warrior,  the  great  Duke  of  Savoy. 
When  Pierre  was  in  his  fourteenth  year, 
it  was  proposed  that  he  should  begin 
his  knightly  education  among  the  pages 
of  the  Duke.  The  Bishop  promised  to 
present  him.  A  little  horse  was  bought ; 
a  tailor  was  set  to  wofk  to  make  a  gor¬ 
geous  suit  of  silk  and  velvet ;  and  Pierre 
was  ready  to  set  out.  On  the  morning 
of  his  departure  all  the  inmates  of  the 
castle  were  called  together,  and  looked 
with  wonder  and  delight  on  the  little 
cavalier,  his  cap  decked  with  a  gay 
feather  and  his  eyes  bright  with  pride, 
making  his  small  steed  gallop  and  curvet 
about  the  castle  court.  The  scene  is 
one  to  be  remembered.  In  after  days, 
nothing  so  much  delighted  lords  and 
ladies  as  the  sight  of  little  Bayard  cara¬ 
coling  on  his  steed. 

His  father  gave  the  boy  his  blessing  ; 
his  mother  put  into  his  hand  a  little 
purse  containing  six  gold  crowns  ;  and 
Pierre  set  off  beside  the  Bishop  to  the 
Duke’s  palace  at  Chambery.  Duke 


Charles,  with  a  company  of  knights 
and  ladies,  had  left  the  banquet-table 
and  was  sipping  his  tokay  in  an  open 
gallery,  when  Pierre  came  prancing  over 
the  sward  beneath  them.  The  Duke 
was  enchanted  ;  the  ladies  fell  in  love 
with  him  instantly.  The  Bishop’s  pro¬ 
posal  was  eagerly  accepted,  and  Pierre 
was  at  once  enrolled  in  the  list  of  the 
Duke’s  pages. 

During  six  months  the  palace  at  Cham¬ 
bery  became  his  home.  The  lovable 
and  handsome  boy  soon  won  all  hearts 
about  him.  The  Duke  with  delight  saw 
him  leap  and  wrestle,  throw  the  bar,  and 
ride  a  horse,  better  than  any  page  about 
the  court.  The  Duchess  and  her  ladies 
loved  to  send  him  on  their  dainty  mis¬ 
sions.  His  temper  was  bright  and  joy¬ 
ous  ;  his  only  fault,  if  fault  it  can  be 
called,  was  an  over-generosity  of  nature. 
His  purse  was  always  empty  ;  and  when 
he  had  no  money,  any  trifling  service  of 
a  lackey  or  a  groom  would  be  requited 
with  a  silver  button,  a  dagger,  or  a  clasp 
of  gold.  And  such  was  to  be  his  char¬ 
acter  through  life.  Time  after  time,  in 
after  years,  his  share  of  treasure,  after 
some  ^reat  victory,  would  have  paid  a 
prince  s  ransom  ;  yet  often  he  could  not 
lay  his  hand  on  ffve  gold  pieces. 

When  Pierre  had  lived  at  the  palace 
about  half  a  year,  the  Duke  made  a  visit 
to  Lyons,  to  pay  his  duty  to  the  King. 
That  king  was  Charles  the  Eighth,  then 
a  boy  of  twenty,  who  was  making  his 
days  fly  merrily  with  tilts  and  hawking- 
parties,  and  his  nights  with  dances  and 
the  whispers  of  fair  dames.  The  Duke 
desired  to  carry  with  him  to  his  sove¬ 
reign  a  present  worthy  of  a  King’s  ac¬ 
ceptance.  A  happy  notion  struck  him. 
He  resolved  to  present  the  King  with 
Bayard  and  his  horse. 

King  Charles  had  a  frequent  custom 
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of  sailing,  after  Vespers,  up  the  Saone 
to  Ainay,  to  the  meadows  where  the 
tournaments  were  held.  There  Pierre 
made  his  appearance — and  there  as  ever 
his  appearance  was 

**  At  if  an  angel  dropped  down  from  the  clouds 

To  turn  and  wind  a  fiery  Pagasus 

And  witch  the  world  with  noble  horseman* 
■hip.” 

The  King,  the  moment  he  drew  rein, 
cried  out  in  ecstacy,  "  Piquez,  piquez  ! 
— spur  again  !”  The  crowd  of  knights 
and  equerries  caught  up  the  words  ;  and, 
amid  a  storm  of  voices  crying  “  piquez,” 
the  bold  and  graceful  boy  flew  round 
the  held.  That  day  be  gained  a  new 
name  and  a  new  master.  Thenceforth, 
all  his  companions  called  him  Piquez  ; 
and  his  master  was  the  King. 

Charles  placed  his  new  page  Piquez  in 
the  palace  of  Lord  Ligny,  a  prince  of 
the  great  house  of  Luxemburg  ;  and 
there  for  three  years  he  continued  to  re¬ 
side.  During  that  time  his  training  was 
the  usual  training  of  a  page.  But  the 
child  was  the  father  of  the  man. 
Thoughts  of  great  deeds,  of  tilts  and 
battle-fields,  of  champions  going  down 
before  his  lance,  of  crowns  of  myrtle, 
and  the  smiles  of  lovely  ladies — such  al¬ 
ready  were  the  dreams  which  set  his  soul 
on  Are. 

At  seventeen,  Pierre  received  the  rank 
of  gentleman.  Thenceforward  he  was 
free  to  follow  his  own  fortune  ;  he  was 
free  to  seek  the  glorious  Dulcinea  of  his 
dreams — a  fame  as  bright  and  sparkling 
as  his  sword.  And  thereupon  begins  to 
pass  before  us,  brilliant  as  the  long- 
drawn  scenes  of  a  dissolving-view,  the 
strange  and  splendid  series  of  his  ex* 
ploits.  He  had  not  ceased  to  be  a  page 
ten  days  before  the  court  was  ringing 
with  his  name. 

Sir  Claude  de  Vauldre,  Lord  of  Bur¬ 
gundy,  was  regarded  as  the  stoutest 
knight  in  France.  He  was  then  at 
Lyons,  and  was  about  to  hold  a  tilt, 
with  lance  and  battle-axe,  before  the 
ladies  and  the  King.  His  shield  was 
hanging  in  the  Ainay  meadows  ;  and  be¬ 
side  it  Montjoy,  the  King-at-arms,  sat 
all  day  with  his  book  open,  taking  down 
the  names  of  those  who  struck  the  shield. 
Among  these  came  Piquez.  Montjoy 
laughed  as  he  wrote  down  his  name  ; 
the  King,  Lord  Ligny,  and  his  own 
companions,  heard  with  mingled  trepi¬ 


dation  and  delight  that  Piquez  had 
struck  the  blazon  of  Sir  Claude.  But 
no  one  had  a  thought  of  what  was  com¬ 
ing.  The  day  arrived,  the  tilt  was  held, 
and  Piquez,  by  the  voice  of  all  the  la¬ 
dies,  bore  off  the  prize  above  the  head  of 
every  knight  in  Lyons  ! 

The  glory  of  this  exploit  was  extreme. 
It  quickly  spread.  Three  days  later, 
Bayard  went  to  join  the  garrison  at 
Ayre.  He  found,  as  he  rode  into  the 
little  town,  that  the  fame  of  his  achieve¬ 
ment  had  arrived  before  him.  Heads 
were  every  where  thrust  out  of  windows  ; 
and  a  band  of  fifty  of  his  future  com¬ 
rades  issued  on  horseback  from  the  gar¬ 
rison  to  bid  him  welcome.  A  few  days 
after  his  arrival,  he  held  a  tilt  in  his 
own  person,  after  the  example  of  Sir 
Claude.  The  palms  were  a  diamond 
and  a  clasp  of  gold.  Forty-eight  of  his 
companions  struck  his  shield,  and  rode 
into  the  lists  against  him.  Bayard  over¬ 
threw  the  whole  band  one  by  one,  and 
was  once  more  hailed  at  sunset  by  the 
notes  of  trumpets  as  the  champion  of 
the  Tourney. 

It  is  not  in  tournaments  and  tilts, 
however,  that  a  knight  can  win  his 
spurs.  Bayard  burned  for  battle.  For 
many  months  he  burned  in  vain  ;  but  at 
last  the  banners  of  the  King  were  given 
to  the  wind,  and  Bayard,  to  his  unspeak¬ 
able  delight,  found  himself  marching 
under  Lord  Ligny  against  Naples. 

The  two  armies  faced  each  other  at 
Fornova.  The  odds  against  the  French 
were  six  to  one,  and  the  fight  was  long 
and  bloody.  When  the  great  victory 
was  at  last  decided,  Bayard  was  among 
the  first  of  those  called  up  before  the 
King.  That  day,  two  horses  had 
dropped  dead  beneath  him  ;  his  cuirass 
and  his  sword  were  hacked  and  battered  ; 
and  a  captured  standard,  blazing  with 
the  arms  of  Naples,  was  in  his  hand. 
At  the  King’s  order,  he  knelt  down,  and 
received  upon  the  spot  the  rank  of 
knight.  At  one  bound  he  had  achieved 
the  height  of  glory — to  be  knighted  by 
his  sovereign  on  the  field  of  battle. 

Bayard  was  not  yet  nineteen.  His 
figure  at  that  age,  was  tall  and  slender  ; 
his  hair  and  eyes  were  black  ;  his  com¬ 
plexion  was  a  sunny  brown  ;  and  his 
countenance  had  something  of  the 
eagle’s. 

He  was  now  for  some  time  idle.  He 
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was  left  in  garrison  in  Lombardy  ;  and 
at  Caiignan,  in  Piedmont,  was  the  palace 
of  the  Duchess  of  Savoy,  the  widow  of 
that  Charles  the  Warrior  who  had  been 
his  former  master.  Bayard  visited  the 
Duchess,  and  discovered  at  her  palace 
among  other  old  acquaintances,  a 
young  lady  with  whom,  when  he  had 
been  a  page,  he  had  exchanged  vows  of 
everlasting  love.  Three  years  had  pass 
ed  since  (hey  had  met ;  but  the  former 
lovers  still  found  themselves  fast  friends. 
.After  supper,  while  the  rest  were  danc¬ 
ing,  they  talked  of  old  times  together  in 
a  corner.  The  lady  had  heard  of  Bay¬ 
ard’s  feat  of  arms  against  Sir  Claude  de 
Vauldre  ;  and  Bayard  vowed  that  be¬ 
fore  he  left  the  paJace  he  would  hold  a 
tourney  of  the  same  kind  in  her  honor. 

Next  day,  a  trumpeter  proclaimed  his 
challenge  through  the  neighboring  towns. 
The  prize  of  victory  was  to  be  a  lady’s 
token,  together  with  a  ruby  worth  a  hun¬ 
dred  ducats.  Fifteen  knights  took  up 
the  challenge  ;  and  four  days  later  the 
event  was  held.  Bayard,  led  by  his  lady 
in  a  golden  chain,  and  wearing  her  rib¬ 
bon  Hying  from  his  crest,  appeared,  for 
the  first  time,  in  the  noble  vesture  of  a 
knight-at-arms — the  figured  armor,  the 
white  floating  plume,  the  scarlet  mantle, 
and  the  spurs  of  gold.  A  gorgeous 
company  sat  round  the  lists  and  watched 
the  progress  of  the  contest.  The  result 
was  the  counterpart  of  the  tilt  at  Ayre. 
Bayard  overthrew  all  his  assailants,  won 
the  tournament,  and  kept  his  lady’s 
token. 

But  fierier  fields  were  soon  to  call 
him.  Ludovico  Sforza  took  Milan.  At 
Binasco,  Lord  Bernardino  Cazache,  one 
of  Sforza’ s  captains,  had  three  hundred 
horse  ;  and  twenty  miles  from  .Milan 
was  Bayard’s  place  of  garrison.  With 
fifty  of  his  comrades  he  rode  out  one 
morning,  bent  on  assaulting  Lord  Ber¬ 
nardino  s  force.  The  latter,  warned  by 
a  scout  of  their  approach,  armed  his 
party,  and  rushed  fiercely  from  the  fort. 
The  strife  was  fought  with  fury  ;  but  the 
Lombards,  slowly  driven  back  toward 
Milan,  at  length  wheeled  round  their 
horses,  and  galloped  like  the  wind  into 
the  city. 

Bayard,  darting  in  his  spurs,  waving 
his  bare  blade,  and  shouting  out  his  bat¬ 
tle  cry  of  “  France,”  was  far  ahead  of 
his  companions.  Before  he  knew  his 
New  Seeies.— Vol.  XLVII.,  No.  4 


danger,  he  had  dashed  in  with  the 
fugitives  at  the  city  gates,  and  reached 
the  middle  of  the  square  in  front  cf 
Sforza’ s  palace.  He  found  himself 
alone  in  the  midst  of  the  fierce  enemy — 
with  the  White  Crosses  of  France  em¬ 
blazoned  on  his  shield  ! 

Sforza,  hearing  a  tremendous  uproar 
in  the  square,  came  to  a  window  of  the 
palace,  and  looked  down.  The  square 
was  swarming  with  the  soldiers  of  Binas¬ 
co,  savage,  hacked,  and  bloody  ;  and  in 
the  centre  of  the  yelling  tumult,  Bayard, 
still  on  horseback,  was  slashing  at  those 
who  strove  to  pull  him  from  his  seat. 

Sforza,  in  a  voice  of  thunder,  bade 
the  knight  be  brought  before  him.  Bay¬ 
ard,  seeing  that  resistance  was  mere 
madness,  surrendered  to  Lord  Bernai- 
dino,  and  was  led,  disarmed,  into  the 
palace.  Sforza  was  a  soldier  more  given 
to  the  ferocity  than  to  the  courtesies  of 
war.  But  when  the  young  knight  stood 
before  him,  when  he  heard  his  story, 
when  he  looked  upon  his  bold  yet  mod¬ 
est  bearing,  the  fierce  and  moody  prince 
was  moved  to  admiration.  ”  Lord  Bay¬ 
ard,”  he  said,  ”  1  will  not  treat  you  as 
a  prisoner.  I  set  you  free  ;  I  will  take 
no  ransom  ;  and  I  will  grant  you  any 
favor  in  my  power.”  ”  My  Lord 
Prince,”  said  Bayard,  ”  1  thank  you  for 
your  courtesy  with  all  my  soul.  I  will 
ask  you  only  for  my  horse  and  armor.'  ’ 
The  horse  was  brought  ;  Bayard  sprang 
into  the  saddle  ;  and  an  hour  later  was 
received  by  his  companions  with  raptures 
of  surprise  and  joy,  as  one  who  had 
come  alive  out  of  the  lion’s  den. 

Milan  fell ;  Sforza  was  taken  ;  and 
Bayard  went  into  garrison  at  Monervino. 
At  Andri,  some  miles  distant,  was  a 
Spanish  garrison  under  the  command 
of  Don  Alonzo  de  Sotomayor,  one  of  the 
most  famous  knights  in  Spain.  Bayard, 
with  fifty  men,  rode  out  one  morning, 
in  the  hope  of  falling  in  with  some  ad¬ 
venture.  It  happened  that  he  came 
across  Alonzo,  with  an  equal  party, 
abroad  on  the  same  quest.  Their  forces 
met ;  both  sides  flew  joyously  to  battle  ; 
and  for  an  hour  the  victory  hung  in  the 
balance.  But  at  last  Bayard,  with  his 
own  sword,  forced  Alonzj  to  surrender  ; 
and  his  party,  carrying  with  them  a  large 
band  of  prisoners,  rode  back  in  triumph 
to  the  garrison. 

The  best  apartments  in  the  castle  weie 
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assigned  to  Don  Alonzo.  No  guard  was  ard,  "to  defend  my  honor."  Then 
put  upon  him  ;  and  Bayard  demanded  they  met. 

only  his  parole  not  to  escape.  Alonzo,  The  partisans  of  each  looked  on  in 
thus  put  upon  his  word  of  honor,  broke  breathless  silence.  It  was  a  combat  to 
his  pledge.  He  bribed  a  rogue  named  the  death  between  two  skilful  swords- 
Theode,  an  Albanian,  to  be  ready  with  men  ;  and  for  sometime  the  strife  seem* 
a  horse  at  sunrise  at  the  castle  gates,  ed  equal.  All  at  once,  Alonzo  made  a 
stole  out  in  the  gray  morning,  and  was  pass  which  left  his  throat  exposed.  In 
oiT  before  the  garrison  was  stirring.  He  an  instant,  Bayard’s  wea[K>n  struck  him, 
had  been  gone  two  hours  when  Bayard  went  clean  through  his  gorget,  and  stood 
discovered  his  escape.  Le  Basque,  a  out  behind  his  neck.  A  cry  of  rage  and 
man  of  great  trust,  strength  and  spirit,  consternation  went  up  from  the  Span* 
sprang  on  a  swift  horse,  spurred  after  iards.  The  fight  was  over.  Don 
the  fugitive,  came  up  with  him  two  miles  Alonzo,  with  the  sword  still  in  his 
from  Andri,  as  he  was  stopping  in  the  throat,  hurled  himself  upon  the  victor, 
road  to  mend  his  horse's  girths,  and  dragged  him  to  the  ground,  and  fell  upon 
brought  him  back  a  prisoner.  Bayard  him — dead. 

trusted  no  further  to  Alonzo’s  honor.  The  Spaniards,  grim  and  scowling. 
The  captive  was  locked  up  in  a  tower  ;  carried  off  their  champion.  Bayard, 
and  there,  until  his  ransom,  of  a  thou*  who  would  willingly  have  spared  his  life, 
sand  crowns,  arrived  from  Andri  ten  looked  sorrowfully  upon  the  body.  But 
days  later,  he  remained.  his  companions,  wild  with  triumph,  set 

Sotomayor,  on  his  release,  beguiled  all  their  banners  flying  and  their  bugles 
his  friends  at  Andri  with  a  completely  singing,  and  bore  him  off  the  held  in 
false  account  of  his  captivity.  Bayard,  exultation. 

he  said,  had  used  him  badly — a  state*  A  few  days  later,  the  Spaniards,  pant* 
ment  which  excited  much  surprise.  A  ing  for  reprisal,  proposed  to  meet  a  party 
soldier  of  Bayard’s  garrison,  who  had  of  the  French  in  combat,  for  the  glory 
been  a  prisoner  at  Andri,  brought  him  of  their  nations.  Bayard  received  the 
the  tidings  of  Alonzo’s  infamy.  Bayard,  challenge  with  delight.  On  the  appoint* 
though  at  that  moment  he  was  shaking  ed  day,  thirteen  knights  of  either  side, 
with  the  ague,  instantly  despatched  a  glittering  in  full  harness,  armed  with 
herald,  charging  Alonzo  to  confess  that  sword  and  battle-axe.  and  prepared  for 
he  had  lied,  or  to  prepare  to  meet  him  a  contest  to  the  death,  rode  forth  into 
in  the  lists  of  battle.  Alonzo  replied  the  lists. 

with  insolence,  and  the  combat  was  fixed  By  the  laws  of  such  atilt,  a  knight 
to  take  place  within  twelve  days.  unhorsed,  or  forced  across  the  bound* 

The  day  came  ;  the  lists  were  set ;  ary,  became  a  prisoner,  and  could  fight 
and  Bayard,  dressed  entirely  in  white  no  longer.  The  Spaniards,  with  great 
velvet,  and  attended  by  a  crowd  of  lords  cunning,  set  themselves  to  maim  the 
and  knights,  appeared  upon  the  ground,  horses  ;  and  by  these  tactics,  eleven  of 
The  contest  was  to  have  been  decided  the  French  were  soon  dismount  d.  Two 
upon  horseback  ;  but  Don  Alonzo,  at  alone  were  left  to  carry  on  the  contest, 
the  last  moment,  declared  that  he  would  Bayard  and  Lord  Orose. 
fight  on  foot.  The  antagonists,  accord*  Then  followed  such  a  feat-of*arms  as 
ingly,  armed  with  sword  and  dagger,  struck  the  gazers  dumb.  For  four  hours 
and  wearing  no  armor  but  a  gorget  and  these  two  held  good  their  ground  against 
a  cap  of  steel,  advanced  on  foot  into  the  whole  thirteen.  The  Spaniards, 
the  lists.  stung  with  rage  and  shame,  spurted  till 

The  clarions  sounded  ;  both  combat*  their  heels  dripped  blood.  In  vain, 
ants  threw  themselves  upon  their  knees  Night  fell ;  the  bugles  sounded  ;  and 
and  breathed  a  prayer  to  Heaven  ;  then  still  the  unconquerable  pair  rode  round 
rose,  made  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  the  ring. 

advanced  toward  each  other.  At  the  But  great  as  this  feat  was,  it  was  soon 
distance  of  a  dozen  paces,  they  stood  to  be  succeeded  by  a  greater.  .A  few 
still,  and  gave  the  question  and  reply,  weeks  afterward,  the  French  and  Spanish 
'*  Lord  Bayard,  what  do  you  demand  of  camps  were  posted  on  opposite  sides  of 
me?’’  "I  demand,"  responded  Bay*  the  river  Gargliano.  Between  them  was 
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abridge,  in  the  possession  of  the  French  ; 
and  some  way  further  down  the  river 
was  a  ford,  known  only  to  the  Spanish 
general,  Pedro  de  Paez.  A  stranger¬ 
looking  knight  than  Pedro  never  sat  a 
horse.  He  was  a  dwarf  a  yard  in  height, 
with  a  hump  like  a  camel’s  on  his  back, 
and  a  frame  so  small  and  wizen  that 
when  he  was  hoisted  up  into  his  huge 
saddle,  nothing  but  his  head  appeared 
above  it.  But  within  this  grotesque  fig¬ 
ure  dwelt  the  cunning  of  the  fox.  Paez 
proposed  to  lure  the  French  guards  from 
the  bridge,  and  then  to  seize  it.  And 
his  stratagem  was  ready. 

Early  in  the  morning  the  French  sol¬ 
diers  at  the  bridge  were  startled  to  per¬ 
ceive  a  party  of  the  enemy,  each  horse¬ 
man  bearing  a  foot-soldier  on  his  crup¬ 
per,  approach  the  river  at  the  ford  and 
begin  to  move  across  it.  Instantly,  as 
Paez  had  intended,  they  left  the  bridge 
and  rushed  toward  the  spot.  Bayard, 
attended  by  Le  Basque,  was  in  the  act 
of  putting  on  his  armor.  He  sprang 
into  the  saddle,  and  was  about  to  spur 
after  his  companions,  when  he  per¬ 
ceived,  across  the  river,  a  party  of  two 
hundred  Spaniards  making  for  the 
bridge.  The  danger  was  extreme  ;  for 
if  the  bridge  were  taken  the  camp  itself 
would  be  in  the  most  deadly  peril.  Bay¬ 
ard  bade  Le  Basque  gallop  for  his  life 
to  bring  assistance.  And  he  himself  rode 
forward  to  the  bridge,  alone. 

The  Spaniards,  on  seeing  a  solitary 
knight  advance  against  them,  laughed 
loudly  at  his  folly.  Their  foremost 
horsemen  were  already  half-way  over, 
when  Bayard,  with  his  lance  in  rest, 
came  flying  down  upon  them.  His  on¬ 
set  swept  the  first  three  ofl  the  bridge 
into  the  river  ;  and  instantly  the  rest, 
with  cries  of  vengeance,  rushed  furious¬ 
ly  upon  him.  Bayard,  not  to  be  sur¬ 
rounded,  backed  his  horse  against  the 
railing  of  the  bridge,  rose  up  in  his  stir¬ 
rups,  swung  his  falchion  with  both  hands 
above  his  head,  and  lashed  out  with 
such  fury  that  with  every  blow  a  bloody 
Spaniard  fell  into  the  river,  and  the 
whole  troop  recoiled  in  wonder  and  dis¬ 
may,  as  if  before  a  demon.  While  they 
still  stood,  half-dazed,  two  hundred  glar¬ 
ing  at  one  man,  a  shout  was  heard,  and 
Le  Basque,  with  a  band  of  horsemen  was 
seen  approaching  like  a  whirlwind.  In 
two  minutes,  the  Spaniards  were  swept 


back  upon  the  land  in  hopeless  rout — 
and  the  French  camp  was  saved. 

Bayard  received  for  this  great  feat  the 
blazon  of  a  porcupine,  with  this  inscrip¬ 
tion,  Unus  agminis  vires  habet — one  man 
has  the  might  of  armies. 

And  still  came  exploit  after  exploit  in 
succession — exploits  of  every  kind  of 
fiery  daring.  At  Genoa,  when  the  town 
revolted,  Bayard  stormed  the  fort  of  the 
insurgents,  quelled  the  riot,  forced  the 
city  to  surrender,  and  hanged  the  leader 
on  a  pole.  At  Agnadello,  against  the 
troops  of  Venice,  he  waded  with  his  men 
through  fens  and  ditches,  took  the  picked 
bands  of  Lord  d’Alvicino  on  the  flank, 
scattered  them  to  the  winds,  and  won 
the  day.  At  Padua,  during  the  long 
siege,  he  scoured  the  country  with  his 
band  of  horse,  and  frequently  rode  back 
to  camp  at  nightfall  with  more  prisoners 
than  armed  men.  At  Mirandola,  where 
he  faced  the  Papal  armies,  he  laid  a 
scheme  to  take  the  Pope  himself.  K 
snow-storm  kept  the  fiery  Julius  in  his 
tent,  and  Bayard  lost  him.  A  few  days 
afterward  the  pontiff's  life  was  in  his 
hands.  A  traitor  offered,  for  a  purse  of 
gold,  to  poison  the  Pope’s  wine.  Bu: 
it  is  not  the  Bayards  of  the  world  who 
fight  with  pots  of  poison  ;  and  the  slip¬ 
pery  Judas  had  to  fly  in  terror  from  the 
camp,  or  Bayard  would  infallibly  have 
hanged  him. 

So  far,  amid  his  life  of  perils,  Bayard 
had  escaped  without  a  wound.  But 
now  his  time  had  come. 

Brescia  was  taken  by  the  troops  of 
Venice.  Gaston  de  Foix,  the  Thunder¬ 
bolt  of  Italy,  marched  with  twelve  thou¬ 
sand  men  to  its  relief.  Bayard  was 
among  them.  At  the  head  of  the  storm- 
ing-party  he  was  first  across  the  ram¬ 
parts,  and  was  turning  round  to  cheer 
his  men  to  victory  when  a  pike  struck 
him  in  the  thigh.  The  shaft  broke  off, 
and  the  iron  head  remained  imbedded 
in  the  wound. 

Two  of  his  archers  caught  him  as  he 
fell,  bore  him  out  of  the  rush  of  battle, 
and  partly  stanched  the  wound  by  strip¬ 
ping  up  the  linen  of  their  shirts.  They 
then  tore  down  a  door,  on  which  they 
laid  him,  and  bore  him  to  a  mansion 
close  at  hand.  The  master  of  the  house, 
who  seems  to  have  been  a  person  of 
more  wealth  than  valor,  had  disappeared, 
and  was  thought  to  be  hiding  somewhere 
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in  a  convent,  leaving  his  wife  and  his 
two  daughters  to  themselves.  The  girls 
had  fled  into  a  hay-loft,  and  plunged 
themselves  beneath  the  hay  ;  but,  on  the 
thunderous  knocking  of  the  archers,  the 
lady  of  the  house  came  trembling  to  the 
door.  Bayard  was  carried  in,  a  surgeon 
was  luckily  discovered  close  at  hand, 
and  the  pike-head  was  extracted.  The 
wound  was  pronounced  to  be  not  dan¬ 
gerous.  But  Bayard,  to  his  great  vexa¬ 
tion,  found  that  he  was  doomed  to  lie  in 
idleness  for  several  weeks. 

According  to  the  laws  of  war,  the 
house  was  his,  and  all  the  inmates  were 
his  prisoners.  And  the  fact  was  well 
for  them.  Outside  the  house  existed 
such  a  scene  of  horror  as,  even  in  that 
age,  was  rare.  Ten  thousand  men  lay 
dead  in  the  great  square  ;  the  city  was 
given  up  to  pillage  ;  and  it  is  said  that 
the  conquerors  gorged  themselves  that 
day  with  booty  worth  three  million 
crowns.  The  troops  were  drunk  with 
victory  and  rapine.  No  man's  life,  no 
woman’s  honor,  was  in  safety  for  an 
instant. 

Bayard  set  his  archers  at  the  doorway. 
His  name  was  a  talisman  against  the 
boldest ;  and  in  the  midst  of  the  fierce 
tumult  that  raged  ail  round  it,  the  house 
in  which  he  lay  remained  a  sanctuary  of 
peace. 

The  ladies  of  the  house  were  soon  re¬ 
assured.  Bayard  refused  to  regard  them 
as  his  prisoners  or  to  take  a  coin  of  ran¬ 
som.  The  daughters,  two  lovely  and 
accomplished  girls,  were  delighted  to  at¬ 
tend  the  wounded  knight.  They  talked 
and  sang  to  him,  they  touched  the  man¬ 
dolin,  they  woke  the  music  of  the  virgi¬ 
nals.  In  such  society  the  hours  flew 
lightly  by.  The  wound  healed  ;  and  in 
six  weeks  Bayard  was  himself  again. 

On  the  day  of  his  departure  the  lady 
of  the  house  came  into  his  apartment, 
and  besought  him,  as  their  preserver,  to 
accept  a  certain  little  box  of  steel.  The 
box  contained  two  thousand  five  hun¬ 
dred  golden  ducats.  Bayard  took  it. 
**  But  five  hundred  ducats,”  he  said,  ”  I 
desire  you  to  divide  for  me  among  the 
nuns  whose  convents  have  been  pil¬ 
laged.”  Then  turning  to  her  daughters, 
”  Ladies,”  he  said,  ”  I  owe  you  more 
than  thanks  for  your  kind  care  of  me. 
Soldiers  do  not  carry  with  them  pretty 
things  for  ladies  ;  but  I  pray  each  of  you 


to  accept  from  me  a  thousand  ducats,  to 
aid  your  marriage  portions.”  And  with 
that  he  poured  the  coins  into  their 
aprons. 

His  horse  was  brought,  and  he  was 
about  to  mount,  when  the  girls  came 
stealing  down  the  steps  into  the  castle 
court,  each  with  a  little  present,  worked 
by  their  own  hands,  which  they  desired 
him  to  accept.  One  brought  a  pair  of 
armlets,  made  of  gold  and  silver  thread  ; 
the  other,  a  purse  of  crimson  satin. 
And  this  was  all  the  spoil  that  Bayard 
carried  from  the  inestimable  wealth  of 
Brescia — the  little  keepsakes  of  two  girls 
whom  he  had  saved. 

The  scenes  of  Bayard's  life  at  which 
we  have  been  glancing  have  been  chiefly 
those  of  his  great  feats  of  arms.  And 
so  it  must  be  still ;  for  it  is  these  of 
which  the  details  have  survived  in  his¬ 
tory.  And  yet  it  was  such  incidents  as 
these  at  Brescia  which  made  the  fame 
of  Bayard  what  it  was,  and  what  it  is. 
To  his  foes,  he  was  the  flower  of  chiv¬ 
alry  ;  but  to  his  friends  he  was,  besides, 
the  most  adored  of  men.  It  is  said  that 
in  his  native  province  of  Dauphiny,  at 
his  death,  more  than  a  hundred  ancient 
soldiers  owed  to  him  the  roof  that  cov¬ 
ered  their  old  age  ;  that  more  than  a 
hundred  orphan  girls  had  received  their 
maniage  portions  from  his  bounty. 
But  of  such  acts  the  vast  majority  are 
unrecorded  ;  for  these  are  not  the  deeds 
which  shine  in  the  world’s  eye. 

Gaston  de  Foix  was  now  before  Ra¬ 
venna.  Bayard  rode  thither  with  all 
speed  ;  he  was  just  in  time.  Two  days 
after  his  arrival  came  the  battle.  Weak 
though  he  still  was  from  his  long  illness, 
Bayard  ^on  that  day  was  seen  as  ever, 
“shining  above  his  fellow-men. ”  He 
turned  the  tide  of  victory  ;  he  tore  two 
standards  from  the  foe  with  his  own 
hand  ;  and  he  was  first  in  the  pursuit. 

He  emerged  from  the  great  strife  un¬ 
scathed  ;  but  he  nearly  lost  a  friend. 
The  horse  which  he  was  riding  was  an 
ancient  favorite  called  Carmen — a  steed 
almost  as  accomplished  as  the  Bucepha- 
los  of  Alexander,  or  as  the  speaking 
Xanthus  of  Achilles.  In  the  thick  of 
the  battle  he  would  fight  with  fury, 
would  shake  a  foeman  like  a  mastiff,  and 
break  swords  and  lances  with  his  teeth. 
When  the  fight  was  over,  he  would  stand 
before  the  surgeon  to  have  his  wounds 
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dressed,  like  a  man.  In  this  battle. 
Carmen  fell,  and,  with  two  pike-wounds 
in  his  flank,  and  more  than  twenty 
sword-cuts  on  his  head,  was  left  for 
dead  upon  the  field.  Bayard’s  sorrow 
was  extreme  ;  but  the  next  morning,  to 
his  great  delight,  Carmen  was  found 
gracing,  and  began  to  neigh.  The 
gifted  creature  was  brought  into  his 
master’s  tent ;  his  wounds  were  dressed, 
and  he  was  soon  as  well  as  ever. 

Two  months  after,  Bayard  was  at 
Pavia.  The  little  troop  with  which  he 
was  then  serving  had  there  sought  refuge 
under  Louis  d’Ars.  The  armies  of  the 
Swiss  burst  in  upon  them  ;  Bayard,  with 
a  handful  of  soldiers  in  the  market-place, 
held,  for  two  hours,  their  whole  force  at 
bay,  while  his  companions  were  retreat¬ 
ing  from  the  town  across  a  bridge  of 
boats.  As  he  himself  was  crossing,  last 
of  all,  a  shot  struck  him  in  the  shoulder, 
and  stripped  it  to  the  bone.  No  surgeon 
was  at  hand.  The  wound,  roughly 
stanched  with  moss,  brought  on  a  fever, 
and  for  some  time  he  lay  in  danger  of 
his  life. 

When  next  he  buckled  on  his  battle- 
harness,  it  was  to  play  a  part  in  that  re¬ 
nowned  encounter  which  is  known  in 
English  history  as  the  Battle  of  the 
Spurs. 

Henry  the  Eighth  of  England  had  laid 
siege  to  Therouane.  Bayard  was  among 
the  army  sent  to  raise  the  siege.  Lord 
Piennes,  the  commander  of  the  expedi¬ 
tion,  weakly  halted  for  some  days  in 
sight  of  the  besieging  camp.  While  he 
wavered  and  procrastinated,  Bayard  de¬ 
vised  an  expedition  of  his  own.  It  hap¬ 
pened  that  the  English  had  a  dozen  can¬ 
nons,  which  the  King  had  christened  by 
the  names  of  the  Apostles,  from  St. 
Matthew  down  to  Judas.  Bayard  mus¬ 
tered  a  small  band,  darted  out  of  camp, 
fell  on  the  party  which  had  charge  of 
the  Apostles,  and  dragged  off  St.  John. 

Meanwhile,  the  inmates  of  the  town 
were  starving.  At  last  a  party,  having 
Bayard  with  them,  was  told  off  to  force 
a  passage  to  the  city  walls,  and  to  throw 
meat  into  the  fosse.  The  scheme  leaked 
out ;  a  spy  flew  with  the  tidings  to  the 
English  camp  ;  and  when  the  party,  each 
man  with  half  a  pig  behind  his  saddle, 
pushed  forward  to  the  walls,  an  over¬ 
whelming  force  of  the  besiegers  fell  upon 
them.  They  fled.  Bayard  was  left  with 


only  fifteen  men.  He  took  his  stand 
upon  a  little  bridge,  and  fought  till  all 
but  three  were  killed  or  taken.  Then, 
loath  to  sacrifice  brave  men  in  vain,  he 
determined  to  surrender. 

As  he  looked  about  him,  in  search  of 
an  officer  to  receive  his  sword,  he  de¬ 
scried  at  some  distance  an  English  cap¬ 
tain,  sitting  alone  beneath  the  shadow 
of  a  lime  tree.  The  officer,  panting  with 
exertion,  and  thinking  that  the  fight  was 
over,  had  thrown  himself  upon  the  turf 
beside  his  horse,  sheathed  his  sword, 
pulled  off  his  helmet,  and  was  enjoying 
the  cool  air.  All  at  once,  to  his  amaze¬ 
ment,  Bayard,  bursting  through  the 
swords  of  his  assailants,  came  spurring 
down  upon  him  and  bade  him  instantly 
surrender.  The  officer,  having  no  al¬ 
ternative,  gave  up  his  weapon. 

“  And  now,”  said  Bayard,  as  he  re¬ 
ceived  it,  "  take  my  sword  ;  I  am  your 
prisoner.  But  remember  that  you  first 
were  mine  !” 

By  this  bold  and  ready  act  he  saved 
hit  ransom.  The  pair  rode  back  to¬ 
gether  to  the  English  camp.  The  case 
was  laid  before  the  King  of  England  ; 
and  Henry  decided,  with  kingly  justice, 
that  the  officer  was  Bayard’s  prisoner, 
and  that  Bayard  must  go  free. 

And  now  Bayard  was  to  follow  a 
new  master.  Louis  the  Twelfth  died  ; 
Francis  the  First  received  the  crown  ; 
and  Bayard,  with  the  young  King, 
marched  to  Milan,  which  the  Swiss  had 
seized  and  held. 

On  Thursday,  the  13th  of  Septem¬ 
ber,  in  the  year  1515,  King  Francis 
pitched  his  camp  at  Marignano,  before 
the  City  of  the  Spires.  No  danger  of 
attack  was  apprehended  ;  the  King  sat 
calmly  down  to  supper  in  his  tent ;  when 
all  at  once  the  Swiss,  aroused  to  mad¬ 
ness  by  the  fiery  eloquence  of  Cardinal 
de  Sion,  broke  like  a  tempest  from  the 
city,  and  fell  upon  the  camp.  The 
French,  by  the  red  light  of  sunset,  flew 
to  arms,  and  fought  with  fury  till  night 
fell.  Both  armies  sat  all  night  on  horse¬ 
back,  waiting  for  the  dawn  ;  and  with 
the  first  streaks  of  morning,  flew  again 
to  battle.  It  was  noon  before  the  bitter 
contest  ended,  and  the  Swiss,  still  fight¬ 
ing  every  inch  of  ground,  drew  slowly 
back  toward  the  city.  It  had  been  in¬ 
deed,  as  Trevulzio  called  it,  a  Battle 
of  the  Giants.  And  the  greatest  of 
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the  giants  had  been  Bayard  and  the 
King. 

That  evening  Francis  held,  before  his 
tent,  the  ceremony  of  creating  knights 
for  valor.  But  before  the  ceremony  be¬ 
gan,  a  proclamation  by  the  heralds  start¬ 
led  and  delighted  all  the  camp.  Francis 
had  determined  to  receive  the  rank  in 
his  own  person.  Bayard  was  to  knight 
the  King  ! 

In  the  days  of  the  primaeval  chivalry, 
when  even  princes  were  compelled  to 
win  their  spurs,  such  a  spectacle  was  not 
uncommon.  But  not  for  ages  had  a 
king  been  knighted  by  a  subject  on  the 
field  of  battle.  Nor  was  any  splendor 
wanting  that  could  make  the  spectacle 
impressive.  Nowhere  in  Ariosto  is  a 
picture  of  more  gorgeous  details  than  is 
presented  by  this  scene  of  history  ;  the 
great  crimson  silk  pavilion,  the  sea 
spread  with  cloth  of  gold,  the  blazoned 
banners,  the  heralds  with  their  silver 
trumpets,  the  multitude  all  hushed  in 
wonder,  the  plumed  and  glittering  com¬ 
pany  of  knights  and  men-at-arms.  Such 
were  the  surroundings  among  which 
Francis  knelt,  and  Bayard,  with  his 
drawn  sword,  gave  the  accolade. 

The  sword  with  which  he  had  per¬ 
formed  the  ceremony  Bayard  kept  relig¬ 
iously  until  his  death.  It  was  then  mis¬ 
laid,  and  never  rediscovered-  The  loss 
is  a  misfortune.  For  few  relics  could 
exist  of  more  romantic  interest  than  the 
sword  with  which  the  noblest  of  all 
knights  did  honor  to  the  most  magnifi¬ 
cent  of  kings. 

Bayard's  glory  had  long  been  at  such 
a  height  that  hardly  any  exploit  could 
increase  it-  And  yet  an  exploit  was  at 
hand  at  which,  even  when  Bayard  was 
the  actor  of  it,  all  France  and  Germany 
were  to  stand  in  wonder. 

The  German  Emperor,  marching  with 
a  mighty  army  on  Champagne,  took 
Monson  by  surprise,  and  advanced 
against  M6zi^res.  If  M6zieres  were 
taken,  the  whole  province  would  be  in 
the  most  deadly  peril.  And  yet  defence 
seemed  hopeless  ;  the  place  had  no  artiF 
lery  ;  and  the  ramparts  were  in  ruins. 
At  this  crisis  Bayard  volunteered  to  hold 
the  crazy  city.  "  No  walls  are  weak," 
he  said,  in  his  own  noble  style,  "  which 
are  defended  by  brave  men." 

With  a  small  but  chosen  band  he  hast¬ 
ened  to  M^zieres.  Two  days  after  his 


arrival  the  Count  of  Nassau,  with  a  vast 
array  of  men  and  cannon,  appeared  be¬ 
fore  the  walls.  The  siege  began — a  siege 
which  seemed  impossible  to  last  twelve 
hours.  But  day  ,by  day  went  by,  and 
still  the  town  was  standing.  Every  day 
the  ramparts  gaped  with  cannon-shot ; 
but  every  night,  as  if  by  miracle,  they 
rose  again.  The  defenders  suffered 
from  wounds,  pestilence,  and  famine  ; 
but  Bayard  had  put  every  man  on  oath 
to  eat  his  horse,  and  then  his  boots,  be¬ 
fore  he  would  surrender.  Three  weeks 
passed  ;  and  when  at  last  the  King  ar¬ 
rived  with  forces  to  relieve  the  town,  he 
found  a  few  gaunt  spectres  still  glaring 
defiance  from  their  battered  ramparts 
against  a  hundred  cannon  and  more  than 
forty  thousand  men. 

Nothing  can  more  strikingly  describe 
the  part  of  Bayard  than  the  testimony 
of  his  enemies  themselves.  Some  time 
after,  Mary  of  Hungary  asked  the  Count 
of  Nassau  in  disdain  how  it  came  to  pass 
that  with  a  host  of  troops  and  guns  he 
could  not  take  a  crazy  pigeon-house. 
"  Because,"  said  the  Count  tersely, 
"  there  was  an  eagle  in  it." 

It  was  Bayard’s  last  great  exploit.  It 
had  been  his  lifelong  wish  that  he  might 
fall  upon  the  field  of  battle.  And  so  it 
was  to  be. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  15Z4,  the 
French  camp  was  posted  at  Biagrassa. 
Lord  Bonnivet,  who  was  in  command, 
found  himself,  after  a  prolonged  resist¬ 
ance,  at  last  compelled  by  famine  and 
sickness  to  retire  l^fore  the  Spaniards. 
It  was  Bayard's  constant  custom  to  be 
first  in  an  advance  and  last  in  a  retreat  ; 
and  that  day,  he  was,  as  usual,  in  the 
post  of  danger.  It  was  for  the  last  time. 
Friends  and  enemies  were  to  hear,  be¬ 
fore  night  fell,  the  thrilling  tidings  that 
Bayard  was  no  more. 

On  both  sides  of  the  road  which  the 
retreating  army  had  to  traverse  the 
Spaniards  had  placed  in  ambush  a  large 
force  of  arquebusiers.  It  was  a  weapon 
which  Bayard  held  in  detestation  ;  for 
while  skill  and  courage  were  required  to 
wield  a  spear  or  sword,  any  skulking 
wretch  could  pull  a  trigger  from  behind 
a  stone.  From  one  of  these  hated 
weapons  he  received  his  death.  As  he 
was  retreating  slowly,  with  his  face 
toward  the  foe,  a  stone  from  a  cross¬ 
arquebus  struck  him  on  the  side.  He 
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instantly  sank  forward  on  his  saddle¬ 
bow,  exclaiming  in  a  faint  voice,  “  Great 
God  !  I  am  killed.'* 

His  squire  helped  him  from  his  horse, 
and  he  was  laid  beneath  a  tree.  His 
spine  was  broken  in  two  places  ;  and  he 
felt  within  himself  that  he  was  djiing. 
He  took  his  sword,  and  kissed  the  cross* 
hilt,  murmuring  aloud  the  Latin  prayer, 
“  Miserere  met,  Deus,  secundum  magnam 
misericordiam  tuam." 

The  Spaniards  were  apprckaching.  His 
friends  made  some  attempt  to  raise  him 
and  to  bear  him  from  the  held.  But 
the  least  movement  made  him  faint  with 
agony  ;  and  he  felt  that  all  was  vain. 
He  charged  his  companions,  as  they 
loved  him,  to  turn  his  face  toward  the 
enemy,  and  to  retire  into  a  place  of 
safety  ;  and  he  sent,  with  his  last 
breath,  his  salutation  to  the  King.  With 
breaking  hearts  they  did  as  he  desired, 
and  he  was  left  alone. 

When  the  Spaniards  reached  the  spot, 
they  found  him  still  alive,  but  sinking 
fast.  The  conduct  of  Lord  Pescara, 
the  Spanish  general,  toward  his  dying 
foe,  was  worthy  of  a  great  and  noble 
knight.  He  bade  bis  own  pavilion  to 
be  spread  above  him  ;  cushions  were 
placed  beneath  his  head  ;  and  a  friar 
was  brought,  to  whom  he  breathed  his 
last  confession.  As  he  was  uttering  the 
final  words,  his  voice  faltered,  and  his 
head  fell.  The  friar  looked  upon  his 
face — and  saw  that  all  was  over. 

It  was  the  hour  of  sunset,  April  the 
30th,  in  the  year  1524. 

The  Spaniards  raised  the  corpse,  and 
bore  it  with  deep  reverence  to  a  neigh* 
boring  church.  There  it  rested  till  the 


morning,  when  a  band  of  his  compan¬ 
ions,  displaying  a  white  flag,  came  from 
the  French  camp,  and  carried  it  away. 
It  was  determined  that  the  bones  of  the 
dead  knight  should  test  in  his  own 
land  ;  and  a  Convent  of  the  Order  of 
the  Minims,  founded  by  his  uncle,  the 
Bishop  of  Grenoble,  near  that  city,  was 
appointed  as  the  place  of  sepulture.  The 
body,  apparelled  in  white  velvet,  was 
placed  in  an  oak  coffin,  and  covered 
with  a  purple  pall ;  a  band  of  bearers 
was  appointed  ;  and  the  funeral  train 
set  forth  across  the  mountains  into 
France.  By  day,  the  bier  advanced 
upon  its  journey.;  by  night,  it  rested  in 
the  churches  on  the  way.  At  length  it 
reached  the  borders  of  his  own  Dau- 
phiny  ;  and  thence  it  travelled  through  a 
land  of  lamentation.  From  the  city  of 
Grenoble,  when  the  bier  arrived  within 
the  distance  of  a  league,  a  mourning 
multitude  came  forth  to  meet  it. 
Bishops,  knights,  and  nobles,  mingled 
with  the  common  people,  walked  before 
the  coffin  to  the  great  cathedral,  where 
it  rested  for  a  night,  and  where  a  solemn 
requiem  was  sung.  On  the  morning 
after,  the  body  was  borne,  in  mournful 
splendor,  to  the  church  of  the  Minims, 
and  there  committed  to  the  ground. 

The  grave  lies  just  before  the  chancel 
steps,  in  front  of  the  great  altar.  On 
the  wall  to  the  right  hand,  a  graven 
stone  records,  in  Latin  characters,  the 
deeds  of  the  great  knight.  Above  the 
stone  his  effigy,  carved  in  white  marble, 
and  adorned  with  the  collar  of  his  order, 
looks  down  upon  the  grave. — Temple 
Bar. 
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Notwithstanding  the  best- meant 
efforts  of  philanthropists  at  home  and 
of  the  executive  on  the  spot,  slavery  still 
flourishes  in  the  East  'with  much  the 
same  vigor  that  it  did  one  hundred  years 
ago.  The  public  slave  marts  are  closed, 
and  a  dhow  or  two  now  and  again  falls 
into  the  hands  of  a  cruiser,  but  the  vil* 
lages  of  the  Equator  continue  to  be  de¬ 
populated,  the  harems  have  their  full 
complement  of  unpaid  menials,  and  the 
traders  grow  rich  at  the  same  if  not  at 


a  quicker  rate  than  formerly.  And  no 
one  with  any  knowledge  of  the  modes 
of  life  of  the  Moslem  can  doubt  that  as 
long  as  the  creed  of  Islam  exists  so  long 
will  slavery  by  perpetuated  in  spite  of 
Christianity.  In  theory  slavery  may  be 
utterly  and  entirely  abominable  and  to 
be  repudiated,  but  in  practice  and  under 
the  domestic  conditions  in  which  it  is 
now  observed  there  is  not  so  much  fault 
to  be  found  with  it.  If  we  were  to  ask 
those  who  are  in  the  forefront  of  the 
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campaign  against  the  slave  trade,  the 
founders  of  slave  homes,  and  the  loud* 
est  agitators,  their  idea  of  the  service 
they  hoped  to  render  the  oppressed,  we 
are  inclined  to  think  that  some  very  false 
and  exaggerated  notions  would  be  ex¬ 
pressed.  For  it  is  the  unpleasant  ring 
of  the  word  “  slavery,”  recalling  ghast¬ 
ly  reminiscences  of  “  Uncle  Tom”  and 
Cuban  bloodhounds,  that  causes  right¬ 
eous  hands  of  horror  to  be  uplifted  at  its 
sound.  The  actual  status,  in  the  East, 
is  not  half  so  cruel  as  the  subscribing 
and  sympathetic  British  public  is  called 
on  to  believe.  We  must  admit  fully  the 
barbarities  perpetrated  in  the  first  pro* 
curing  of  the  black  contingent ;  but, 
when  once  the  slave  is  sold  and  bought, 
her  condition  calls  for  no  outside  inter- 
feretrce.  The  manumission  is  by  no 
means  an  unmixed  blessing,  and  the 
slave  homes  and  refuges,  so  called,  are 
useless,  if  not  worse.  A  comparison  be¬ 
tween  the  life  of  a  slave  before  and  after 
her  liberation  would  always,  at  any  rate 
to  her  mitKl,  be  in  favor  of  her  first 
state  ;  and  if  occasionally,  and  it  is  only 
occasionally,  instances  occur  of  persist¬ 
ent  maltreatment,  the  usual  position  of  a 
slave  is  far  more  comfortable  than  that 
of  her  toiling  free  sister,  not  merely  in 
the  East  but  in  the  West. 

The  English  drudge  rises  early  and 
goes  to  bed  late,  working  eight  or  twelve 
hours  a  day,  either  in  her  miserable 
garret  or  in  a  huge  manufacturing  hive. 
Pinched  with  hunger  and  cold,  worn 
out  with  labor,  exposed  to  temptation 
and  degradation,  her  joyless  life  stretches 
behind  her  and  before  her,  with  no  pleas¬ 
ures  to  look  back  upon,  no  hope  to  look 
forward  to.  The  wages  she  earns,  those 
wages  which  proudly  separate  her  from 
the  slave,  are  barely  sufficient  to  keep 
body  and  soul  together,  till  at  last  the 
body  gives  way  or  the  soul  revolts. 
Theu  comes  the  inevitable  end,  and  a 
verdict  of  '*  Death  from  starvation”  or 
“  Found  drowned  ”  closes  the  scene. 
The  Soud^ni  girl  is  taken  from  her  pa¬ 
rental  hut  of  sticks  and  mud  and  sold  to 
a  respectable  family  or  perhaps  a  very 
rich  one.  In  the  first  case,  she  will 
probably  be  alone  ;  in  the  second,  she 
will  find  others  like  herself.  She  repre¬ 
sents  so  much  capital  invested,  and  is 
looked  after  with  equivalent  care.  She 
is  a  servant  whose  wages  have  been  paid 


twenty  years  in  advance.  It  is  true  they 
have  not  been  paid  to  her,  but  that  is 
all  the  better  for  the  girl.  She  is  well 
housed  and  well  fed,  and  wants  for  noth¬ 
ing.  She  is  immediately  provided  with 
decent  clothes  and  set  to  house  work. 
She  has  charge  of  the  family  washing  and 
cleaning  and  of  the  kitchen,  and  gener¬ 
ally  fulfils  these  duties  much  better  than 
a  native  paid  servant  would  da  She  is 
under  no  special  restraint,  accompanies 
her  mistress  shopping  or  does  the  mar¬ 
keting  herself,  and  gossips  her  fill  with 
the  neighbors  as  she  hangs  out  the  linen 
on  the  house-top,  or  sweeps  the  front 
door-step.  Her  work  is  by  no  means 
hard,  and  after  the  fashion  of  Egypt, 
where  every  man  is  a  brother  and  every 
woman  a  sister,  she  is  looked  upon  by 
the  family  quite  as  one  of  themselves. 
Speaking  from  personal  observation,  we 
may  affirm  that  the  black  women  are 
almost  invariably  treated  with  the  ut¬ 
most  kindness  and  indulgence,  and  are 
often  spoilt  like  children  by  the  too  great 
good  nature  of  their  masters  or  mis¬ 
tresses.  They  constitute  a  very  merry, 
happy  portion  of  the  population,  and 
it  is  seldom  one  can  find  a  black  girl 
without  an  infectious  broad  grin  on  her 
polished  face.  If  she  chooses  to  mar¬ 
ry,  as  she  often  does,  with  her  owner’s 
consent,  she  receives  a  dower,  and  goes 
forth  a  “free”  woman  in  the  letter, 
though  often,  as  she  finds  to  her  cost,  a 
greater  bondslave  in  the  spirit  than  in 
the  days  of  her  servitude.  Now  let  us 
go  a  step  higher  in  the  social  scale,  and 
place  the  middle-class  English  girl,  com¬ 
pelled  to  work  for  her  living,  side  by 
side  with  the  Circassian,  and  we  shall 
find  again  that  all  material  advantages, 
of  which  alone  we  speak,  are  not  on  the 
side  of  the  free.  We  need  not  trace  the 
English  picture  of  a  well-born  daughter 
of  a  clergyman  or  officer  reduced  to 
fight  the  world.  It  is  probably  familiar 
to  all.  The  life  of  the  white  slave, 
though,  will  call  for  a  sketch  to  dispel 
popular  delusions.  The  Circassian  is  a 
little  fair-haired  lass  from  a  far  village 
in  Turkestan  {pace  Dr.  Tanner).  Her 
father  is  a  robber  or  a  herdsman,  and  she 
will  perhaps  be  a  princess.  The  Prince 
Charming  whom  the  governess  is  always 
looking  for,  but  who  never  comes,  is  a 
very  strong  potentiality  in  the  future  of 
the  white  slave-girl.  One  day  a  bearded 
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and  venerable  old  Turk  arrives  from 
Stamboul,  and  picks  out  our  little  girl. 
She  is  not  carried  away  by  force,  but 
gold  is  counted  out,  and  she  is  perched 
on  a  mule,  and  bids  good-by  forever  to 
barbarism.  The  purchaser  takes  every 
imaginable  pains  with  her  education  and 
her  appearance.  She  is  (aught  to  read 
and  write,  to  dance  and  sing,  to  em¬ 
broider  in  silk,  and  play  the  guitar,  and 
further  initiated  into  all  the  mysteries  of 
the  toilet.  When  she  has  grown  into 
budding  womanhood,  the  dealer  lets  his 
best  customers  know  that  he  possesses 
a  treasure  almost  priceless,  and  all  her 
virtues  and  beauties  are  detailed  with 
the  usual  Oriental  exaggeration.  Final¬ 
ly,  some  royal  princess  or  rich  pasha’s 
wife  expresses  a  wish  to  see  her,  and 
extra  care  having  been  taken  with  her 
bath  and  dress  she  is  presented  for  in¬ 
spection.  From  long  preparation  and 
jealous  guarding  from  the  sun  she  has  a 
skin  white  as  milk,  and  her  naturally 
beautiful  type  of  face  is  adorned  with 
the  usual  tints  of  kohl  to  the  eyebrows 
and  eyelashes,  and  rouge  to  the  full  red 
lips.  Her  exquisitely  shaped  nails  glow 
with  henna,  and  her  own  luxuriant  hair 
is  intertwined  with  meshes  of  silk  (for 
the  Prophet  curses  “  women  who  join 
their  own  hair  to  that  of  another,  or  that 
of  another  to  their  own")  till  it  reaches 
her  ankles  in  an  uneven  number  of  tails, 
an  even  number  being  forbidden.  She 
gives  samples  of  her  accomplishments, 
musical,  gymnastic,  and  otherwise.  Ac¬ 
cepted,  she  IS  at  once  clothed  with  a  rich 
silk  dress,  and  receives  a  present  of  a 
necklace  or  bracelet  as  an  earnest  of 
favor  before  she  joins  her  fellow  slaves. 
Beyond  assisting  her  mistress  in  the  toi¬ 
let,  accompanying  her  in  her  drives,  and 
handing  her  coffee  and  cigarettes,  she 
has  little  to  do.  She  is  an  ornamental 
appendage  rather  than  a  servant.  A 
household  such  as  one  of  these  Circas¬ 
sians  would  enter  would  contain  a  crowd 
of  men  servants  and  black  women  to  do 
the  work,  and  perhaps  ten  to  twenty 
other  girls  like  herself,  and  a  very  gay 
time  they  have  together.  The  great 
ladies  are  very  fond  of  exchanging  visits 
and  giving  musical  entertainments,  at  all 
of  which  some  of  the  slave-girls  attend. 
When  she  goes  out  with  her  mistress  in 
the  natty  little  brougham,  almost  the 
only  difference  between  the  lady  and  the 


maid  lies  in  the  former  taking  the  right- 
hand  seat.  The  girl  is  dressed  in  a  way 
to  do  credit  to  the  house  she  belongs  to, 
and  often  sparkles  with  jewels,  chatting 
freely  with  everybody  at  the  places  she 
visits,  and  enjoying  herself  as  fully  as 
any  of  the  emancipated.  When  the  time 
comes  for  her  to  be  married,  her  owner 
chooses  a  suitable  husband  and  gives  a 
rich  dower,  and  many  of  the  marriages 
of  slave-girls  eclipse  in  magnificence 
those  of  even  the  wealthier  classes.  The 
erstwhile  barefooted,  la^ed  little  Cir¬ 
cassian  from  Turcoman  s  Land  is  now 
a  princess  or  pasha’s  wife,  with  slaves  of 
her  own  ;  but  she  would  laugh  if  you 
suggested  to  her  that  there  was  anything 
degrading  in  their  position  or  had  been 
in  her  own.  The  degradation  and  the 
hardship  are  simply  ideas  formed  in  ig¬ 
norance  of  the  facts  and  conditions  of 
Oriental  domestic  life,  and  have  no 
place  in  reality.  Of  course  there  is  an¬ 
other  side  to  the  picture,  but  even  that 
is  not  a  very  dark  one.  The  girl  may 
fall  under  the  displeasure  of  the  master 
or  mistress,  and  will  then  get  punished. 
She  may  be  locked  up  for  a  few  hours, 
or,  if  her  mistress  is  hot-tempered,  have 
her  hair  pulled  and  receive  a  sounding 
box  on  the  ear.  Perhaps  in  very  rare 
and  extreme  cases  a  severe  beating  may 
be  administered  ;  but  the  same  might, 
and  would,  often  happen  in  the  case  of 
a  paid  servant.  A  reconciliation,  how¬ 
ever,  shortly  takes  place,  and  the  peace 
is  cemented  with  a  present  of  a  new 
dress  or  trinket. 

The  foregoing  is  not  by  any  means  a 
blinking  of  the  truth  or  a  high-colored 
picture  of  the  pleasant  side  of  a  slave’s 
life.  In  the  face  of  such  facts,  we  can¬ 
not  wonder  that  our  efforts  to  rescue  the 
imaginary  victims  from  houses  of  bond¬ 
age  which  only  exist  in  our  own  ideas 
meet  with  but  scant  appreciation.  There 
is  not  a  slave  in  Egypt  who  would  not 
prefer  the  servitude  of  the  harem  to  the 
freedom  of  the  Slaves’  Home.  Instances 
have  occurred,  and  may  occur  again, 
where  a  woman  has  fled  from  a  brutal 
master  or  mistress  ;  but  the  argument 
drawn  from  such  an  one  case  will  not 
hold  good  against  the  system.  No  one 
will  deny  that  the  slavery  which  English¬ 
men  and  Englishwomen  detest  is  a  hate¬ 
ful  institution  ;  but  the  slavery  of  Egypt 
is  not  that  slavery.  The  cruelty  is 
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practised  before  the  slavery  begins.  It 
is  in  providing  slaves  that  the  atrocious 
iniquities  of  the  trade  lie.  If  we  could 
stop  the  trader  on  the  sources  of  the 
Nile  we  should  be  rendering  real  service 
to  our  fellow-creatures.  But  our  own 
agents  have  long  since  convinced  them¬ 
selves  that  it  is  impossible  to  crush  out 
the  evil  at  its  root ;  and,  this  being  so, 
we  can  but  repeat  that  we  only  do  harm 
both  to  ourselves  and  to  the  slaves  by 
attempting  to  interfere  with  the  existing 
relations,  once  established,  between 
them  and  their  masters  and  mistresses. 
As  far  as  the  question  of  white  slaves 
can  be  treated — and  it  is  alwa^^s  a  deli¬ 
cate  ground  to  venture  on — very  little 
can  be  advanced  in  favor  of  any  change 
in  their  circumstances. 

The  history  of  modern  Egypt  since 
the  days  of  Mohamed  Ali,  when  it  be¬ 
gan,  is  intimately  bound  up  with  the 
Circassian  element,  and  the  finer  char¬ 
acteristics  of  courage  and  energy  to  be 
found  to-day  among  the  reigning  and 
higher  families  are  derived  from  the  stock 
of  slaves.  It  is  but  a  very  short  while 
ago  that  one  of  the  royal  blood  married 
his  slave ;  numerous  instances  could 
be  cited  where  former  slaves  rule  the 
households  of  the  foremost  and  best- 
known  names  in  Egypt.  In  England,  a 
man  who  marries  his  housekeeper  is 
considered  to  have  committed  the  un¬ 
speakable  sin.  In  Cairo,  it  is  the  com¬ 
monest  of  all  occurrences.  Where  there 
are  no  paid  women-servants  the  slaves 
naturally  become  very  intimate  with,  if 
not  close  confidantes  of,  their  mistresses. 


The  head  slave,  or  kehia,  has  a  position 
which  the  most  trusted  English  salaried 
housekeeper  might  envy.  She  is  con¬ 
sulted,  not  only  on  every  detail  of  house¬ 
hold  management,  when  these  are  not 
left  entirely  to  her  own  discretion,  but 
her  advice  is  taken  on  every  conceivable 
difficulty  connected  with  estates,  money¬ 
raising,  marriage,  and  so  on,  and  any 
one  wishing  to  approach  her  mistress 
does  so  through  the  kehia.  Something 
very  like  the  Married  Women's  Property 
Act  has  always  been  in  force  among 
Mussulmans,  and  every  lady  of  position 
has  considerable  responsibilities  of  her 
own.  These  are  all  shared  by  her 
slaves,  whose  opinion  is  invited  or  given 
very  freely  in  every  emergency.  Of 
course  countless  opportunities  arise  for 
enriching  herself  to  the  favorite  slaves. 
She  can  introduce  the  itinerant  merchant 
with  French  goods  to  be  sold  at  exor¬ 
bitant  prices,  on  all  of  which  she  takes 
her  commission.  She  whispers  stories 
of  a  gorgeous  diamond  tiara,  or  pearl 
necklace,  which  would  just  suit  her 
lady's  wants  and  quite  outshine  So-and- 
so  Khanem's.  Or  a  carriage  and  pair 
may  be  in  the  market,  or  a  superlatively 
skilled  wise  woman  to  work  a  charm. 
For  every  introduction  or  transaction 
she  can  claim  her  percentage,  and  ordi¬ 
nary  wages  would  shrink  into  nothingness 
beside  the  presents  and  commissions  of 
the  slave.  Life  in  a  harem  as  a  servant 
is  not  without  its  solid  advantages,  even 
though  we  call  it  slavery.  — Saturday  Re¬ 
view. 


ASCENT  OF  MIND. 

BY  HERBERT  JUNIUS  HARDWICKE,  M.D. 


It  may  fairly  be  taken  for  granted 
that  the  theory  of  evolution,  which  was 
until  lately  so  vigorously  opposed  by  the 
large  mass  of  the  people  of  this  country, 
is  now  practically  an  accepted  doctrine 
among  the  educated,  being  openly  advo¬ 
cated  even  by  the  ministers  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  religious  denominations.  While, 
however,  it  is  generally  admitted  that 
man  is  but  the  latest  development  of  a 
long  lire  which  had  its  origin  in  the 
Amoeba,  there  appears  to  be  a  decided 


aversion  to  the  theory  that  the  mind  of 
man  is  also  a  higher  development  of  the 
primitive  instincts  of  our  lowly  ances¬ 
tors.  Yet  it  requires  but  a  minimum  of 
thought  to  perceive  that  if  the  theory  of 
the  evolution  of  man  from  the  Amoeba  is 
a  sound  one,  so  also  must  be  that  of  the 
evolution  of  man's  mind  from  the  primi¬ 
tive  sense  organ  of  the  soft-bodied  Pro¬ 
tozoa.  In  fact,  the  theory  of  evolution 
is  not  applicable  to  one  division  of  the 
phenomena  of  the  universe  only,  but  to 
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all  divisions,  to  matter  and  to  mind 
equally.  Let  us  go  back  to  the  very 
earliest  conceivable  point  in  the  history 
of  the  universe,  and  we  shall  find  that 
from  then  until  now  the  very  same  proc¬ 
ess  has  continued  to  o{)erate  slowly  and 
surely,  and  that  all  nature  was  then,  as 
now,  bound  and  regulated  by  the  very 
same  laws.  We  know  how,  according 
to  the  nebular  hypothesis,  the  world  on 
which  we  live  has  gradually  assumed  its 
present  shape  and  beautiful  proportions 
after  undergoing  manifold  and  wonder¬ 
ful  changes  ;  how  from  the  condition  of 
a  huge  extended  mass  of  highly  attenu¬ 
ated  matter,  or  nebulous  vapor,  floating 
lightly  in  the  universal  ether  of  space, 
it  became  converted,  under  the  influence 
of  the  laws  of  gravitation  and  trans¬ 
formation,  into  a  separate  compact 
body,  by  undergoing  condensation  ;  and 
how  from  its  condition  of  a  monster 
gaseous  body  it  slowly  assumed  that  of 
a  highly-heated  fluid  mass,  becoming  in 
the  process  plastic,  so  as  to  be  moulded, 
by  revolution  on  its  axis,  into  the  neces¬ 
sary  mathematical  contour  of  an  oblate 
spheroid.  We  know  all  this  now  by 
heart ;  and  the  schoolboy  will  tell  us 
that,  in  cooling  down,  our  earth  assumed 
gradually  the  condition  of  a  large  sphe¬ 
roidal  body,  with  a  central  burning  mass 
and  an  outer  crust  of  solid  rocks,  upon 
which  latter  we  live,  surrounded  on  all 
sides  by  animal  and  vegetal  life.  This 
nebular  hypothesis  is  the  prelude  to 
Darwin's  great  theory  of  man’s  descent, 
as  will  be  presently  shown. 

According  to  the  evolution  hypothe¬ 
sis,  all  throughout  this  long  period  of 
condensation  and  transformation,  oc¬ 
cupying  many  millions  of  years,  the 
molecular  atoms  of  universal  matter 
have  been  bound  by  certain  fixed  taws, 
under  the  control  of  which  the  various 
phenomena  have  been  slowly  unfolded. 
The  original  nebulous  vapor  possessed 
an  inherent  force— a  latent  potentiality 
— which  infused  life  into  every  particle 
of  the  mass,  causing  to  be  manifested  a 
continual  motion,  which  has  operated, 
is  now  operating,  and  no  doubt  will  nec¬ 
essarily  continue  to  operate  in  all  eter¬ 
nity.  The  present  magnificent  universe 
is  but  a  development  of  that  latent  po¬ 
tentiality  which  inhered  in  the  nebulous 
vapor  ;  the  first  rock  formation  which 
formed  the  crust  of  our  earth  was  but  an 


unfolding  of  this  potentiality  ;  and  the 
vegetal  and  animal  kingdoms  are  but 
further  unfoldings.  In  short,  the  whole 
universe  is  a  huge  manifestation  of  phe¬ 
nomena,  a  gradual  unfolding  of  the  uni¬ 
versal  life  or  force,  which,  possessing 
infinite  potentiality,  was  once  in  a  state 
of  latency,  and  now  manifests  itself  in 
an  infinite  variety  of  ways  by  means  of 
different  combinations  which  it  brings 
about  in  the  molecular  atoms  of  universal 
matter.  This  attraction  and  cohesion 
of  particles  of  the  matter  of  the  universe 
is  perpetually  operating — that  is  to  say, 
every  particle  of  the  universe  is  in  a  state 
of  perpetual  motion  or  activity  ;  in  fact 
it  is  this  very  motion,  or  life,  that  sus¬ 
tains  matter,  for  matter  could  not  exist 
— that  is,  its  particles  could  not  hold  to¬ 
gether  and  thus  form  substance — without 
the  life,  motion,  activity,  or  whatever 
we  may  term  the  property  which  operates 
within  them  and  causes  mutual  cohesion. 
It  depends  entirely  upon  what  particu¬ 
lar  combination  of  the  molecular  atoms 
of  universal  matter  takes  place  whether 
a  stone,  a  crystal,  a  sponge,  a  tree,  or  a 
man  be  the  result ;  but,  while  the  funda¬ 
mental  law  of  evolution  insists  that  this 
is  so,  it  also  declares  that  not  one  of 
these  or  any  other  bodies  can  ever  be 
produced  except  by  an  evolutionary 
process  subject  to  the  universal  and 
immutable  law  that  fixes  the  sequence. 
Animal  life  is  a  comparatively  late  de¬ 
velopment  or  manifestation  in  the  se¬ 
quence  of  universal  phenomena  ;  and  so 
gradual  was  the  process  of  evolution 
from  the  primal  condition  of  homoge¬ 
neity,  through  all  the  manifold  stages  of 
life,  until  the  condition  of  animal  life 
was  reached,  that  it  is  utterly  impossible 
to  fix  a  particular  moment  when  such 
life  became  manifest. 

So  it  is  with  every  stage  of  the  evolu¬ 
tionary  process  ;  there  are  no  starting- 
places  for  particular  species,  the  whole 
being  one  continuous  unfolding  of  phe¬ 
nomena,  without  arrest  of  any  kind. 
Although  it  is  impossible  to  discern  in 
this  slow  process  of  evolution  any  well- 
marked  difference  between  one  particu¬ 
lar  species  and  the  next-of-kin,  yet  the 
difference  becomes  clearly  apparent  if 
we  take  two  species  separated  from  each 
other  by  considerable  time  ;  just  as  it  is 
impossible  to  detect  any  alteration  in 
form  and  feature  between  a  child  of  six 
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days  old  and  the  same  child  of  seven 
days  old,  while  the  change  is  very  evi* 
dent  after  the  lapse  of  several  weeks  or 
months.  If  we  were  to  photograph  a 
human  being  each  day  regularly  from  the 
moment  of  its  birth  to  the  time  of  its  de* 
cease  at  the  age  of  eighty,  we  ’should 
be  unable  to  detect  any  real  difference 
between  the  portraits  on  any  two  con¬ 
secutive  days  ;  but  the  difference  be- 
tareen  the  child  of  a  week  old  and  the 
young  man  of  twenty  years  would  be 
enormous,  as  would  be  that  between  the 
full-grown  youth  and  the  tottering  old 
man.  It  is  equally  impossible  to  fix  a 
particular  point  or  moment  for  the  mani¬ 
festation  of  the  vegetal  or  the  crystal  life 
as  it  is  for  that  of  the  animal ;  all  are 
but  gradual  unfoldings  of  the  universal 
potentiality.  Crystal  life  is  the  highest 
development  of  what  is  popularly  but 
erroneously  termed  inanimate  nature, 
and  differs  not  one  iota  from  moneron 
life  (protoplasm),  which  is  the  lowest 
form  of  animal  life,  in  its  constituent 
elements  ;  the  only  difference  between 
the  two,  to  the  man  of  science,  being  in 
the  mode  of  combination  of  the  ele¬ 
mentary  particles  composing  each,  which 
mode  is  brought  about  by  the  peculiar 
conditions  surrounding  each  develop¬ 
ment.  Crystal  elements  combine  to¬ 
gether  in  such  proportions  as  to  cause 
the  mass  to  hold  together  like  other 
solid  bodies,  its  bulk  b^ing  increased  by 
the  deposition  of  fresh  particles  upon 
its  outer  surface  ;  while  the  moneron 
elements  combine  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  render  the  body  soft  and  yielding,  so 
that  it  can  absorb  nutriment  from  with¬ 
out  to  within,  and  multiply  by  fission. 
Now  the  theory  of  evolution  teaches  us 
that  this  power  of  absorption  and  multi¬ 
plication  possessed  by  the  moneron  was 
no  new  power  brought  into  existence 
with  the  development  of  that  little  ani¬ 
mal,  although  it  would  appear  to  be  so, 
exactly  as  is  the  case  with  every  other 
modification  of  a  previous  state  of  na¬ 
ture,  a  notable  example  of  which  we  find 
in  the  metamorphosis  effected  when  ox¬ 
ygen  and  hydrogen  gases  mix  together  in 
the  proportion  of  two  of  the  former  to 
one  of  the  latter,  the  water  resulting 
from  this  mixture  of  the  two  gases  mani¬ 
festing  properties  that  did  not  previously 
exist.  In  short,  this  prower  of  absorp¬ 
tion  is  simply  one  of  the  many  manifes¬ 


tations  of  that  universal  life  or  energy 
that  is  inherent  in  all  matter  and  has 
been  st>  from  all  time  ;  but  it  is  a  com¬ 
paratively  late  manifestation,  occurring 
at  a  period  in  the  world’s  history  when 
the  conditions  necessary  for  such  a  de¬ 
velopment  were  present.  Before  that 
period  no  such  combination  of  molecular 
atoms  had  taken  place  with  the  same  re¬ 
sult  simply  because  the  necessary  condi¬ 
tions  of  development  were  absent ;  and 
consequently  the  power  of  absorption 
had  previously  existed  only  in  a  state  of 
latency.  Precisely  in  the  same  manner 
there  was  a  prior  time  when  no  such 
substance  as  a  crystal  existed,  the  con¬ 
ditions  necessary  for  the  peculiar  com¬ 
bination  of  molecular  atoms  to  result  in 
the  formation  of  a  crystal  having  been 
absent.  It  was  not  until  the  world  htid 
undergone  many  ages  of  the  evolutionary 
process  that  there  arrived  a  time  when 
such  atmospheric  and  other  conditions 
were  present  as  to  permit  of  a  modifica¬ 
tion  of  the  then  existing  substances  and 
properties,  which  resulted  in  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  a  crystal ;  and,  precisely  in  the 
same  manner,  and  for  the  same  reason, 
a  further  and  later  modification  resulted 
in  the  formation  of  protoplasm,  which  is 
the  earliest  form  of  animal  life.  This 
little  substance,  which  is  termed  a  mon¬ 
eron,  consists  of  a  structureless  albumin¬ 
ous  mass,  without  even  the  characteris¬ 
tics  of  a  mere  cell  ;  but  it  readily  differ¬ 
entiates  into  a  cellular  organism  by  the 
formation  of  a  nucleus  within  the  pro¬ 
toplasmic  mass,  at  the  same  time  be¬ 
coming  possessed  of  a  peculiar  power  of 
locomotion,  which  makes  it  still  more 
distinctly  unlike  its  ancestry.  This 
power  of  locomotion,  again,  is  but  a 
modification  of  the  universal  life-power, 
and  forms  a  stepping-stone  between  the 
molecular  action  of  mineral  substances 
and  the  mental  wonders  of  the  human 
being.  The  crystal,  in  common  with 
all  other  bodies  in  the  mineral  kingdom, 
always  p>ossessed  this  power  of  locomo¬ 
tion  to  a  limited  extent,  for  all  the  indi¬ 
vidual  atoms  which  make  up  the  whole 
substance  of  the  body  are  able  to  attract 
and  repel  each  other  and  effect  cohesions 
by  their  mutual  attraction  ;  but  this  lo¬ 
comotive  power  underwent  such  a  modi¬ 
fication  when  cell  life  was  manifested, 
that  not  only  were  the  constituent  molec¬ 
ular  atoms  individually  possessed  of 
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this  quality  as  before,  but  the  whole 
mass  of  the  cell  became  endowed  with 
the  same  property,  the  function  of  the 
individual  being  assumed  by  the  body 
corporate.  The  little  cellular  organ¬ 
isms,  known  as  Amoebae,  may  be  seen 
exercising  their  newly-acquired  function 
daily  in  little  ponds,  where  they  con¬ 
stantly  move  about  in  the  endeavor  to 
locate  themselves  in  the  brightest  part 
of  their  dwelling-place,  being  attracted 
by  the  light ;  a  distinct  proof  that  they 
possess  a  degree  of  sensory  perception, 
although  special- sense  organs  are  of 
course  wanting,  the  whole  mass  of  the 
body  being  nothing  more  than  a  single 
cell  composed  of  protoplasm  and 
nucleus.  Many  of  these  little  cellular 
organisms  unite  with  each  other,  form¬ 
ing  small  bodies  composed  of  several 
cells  in  a  state  of  cohesion  (Synamoebae), 
and  on  the  surface  of  these  multicellular 
organisms  are  frequently  thrown  out 
minute  threads,  or  cilix^  the  first  attempt 
at  separation  of  sense  organs  from  the 
surface  of  the  body.  In  these  tiny  Pro¬ 
tozoa,  the  unicellular  Amoebae,  as  well 
as  the  multicellular  Synamoebae  and 
Ciliata,  are  able  to  perform  all  the  func¬ 
tions  of  animal  life — cohesion,  sensa¬ 
tion,  motion,  digestion,  and  reproduc¬ 
tion  ;  but,  as  the  organism  becomes 
more  and  more  complex,  these  different 
functions  are  shared  among  several 
groups  of  cells,  the  differentiation  pro¬ 
ceeding  steadily  stage  by  stage,  until  at 
last  different  senses  are  located  in  differ¬ 
ent  parts  of  the  body,  and  we  find  ani¬ 
mals  possessing  eyes,  ears,  noses,  and 
mouths,  one  organ  performing  the  func¬ 
tion  of  sight,  another  that  of  hearing, 
and  so  on.  All  these  organs  of  sense 
are  but  parts  of  the  general  nervous  or¬ 
ganization  of  the  body,  which  is  appar¬ 
ently  absent  in  the  Protista,  but  existed 
potentially  in  the  protoplasmic  sub¬ 
stance,  as  it  also  dots  in  every  other 
substance  in  the  universe.  In  course 
of  time  the  ciliated  multicellular  organ¬ 
ism  undergoes  a  further  differentiation, 
becoming  transformed  into  a  hollow 
body  with  a  wall  composed  of  a  single 
layer  of  cells,  which,  by  invagination, 
or  folding  of  itself  within  itself,  forms  a 
double-walled  cavity,  or  gastrula,  hav¬ 
ing  an  external  opening  like  a  mouth. 
The  inner  layer  of  cells  of  these  little 
Gastroeadais  termed  the  endoderm,  and 


carries  on  the  nutritive  and  assimilative 
functions  of  the  organism  ;  while  the 
outer  layer,  or  ectoderm,  forms  the  gen¬ 
eral  motor  and  sense  organ  of  the  body  ; 
and  here  we  come  across  the  first  ani¬ 
mal  organism  to  possess  a  real  sense  or¬ 
gan  separate  and  distinct  from  other 
parts  oi  the  body,  for  from  this  epider¬ 
mal  organ  of  sense  are  developed,  as 
higher  forms  of  animal  life  make  their 
appearance,  the  nerve  cells  and  sense 
cells  which  form  the  whole  nervous  sys¬ 
tem.  In  the  Hydra,  or  fresh-water 
polyp,  we  find  a  marked  attempt  at  lo¬ 
calization  of  sense  organs  and  a  mani¬ 
festation  of  instinct,  which  causes  the 
little  animal  to  shrink  from  the  touch  ; 
though  wanting  in  distinct  organs  of 
sense  and  nervous  system,  yet  they  are 
remarkably  sensitive  to  touch,  to 
warmth,  and  to  light,  individual  ecto¬ 
dermic  neuro-muscular  cells  performing 
these  functions,  but  a  far  greater  sensi¬ 
bility  is  exhibited  in  the  circle  of  fine 
prehensible  tentacles  surrounding  the 
mouth  than  elsewhere.  From  the  Hydra 
evolved  the  Medusa,  which,  instead  of 
being  dependent  entirely  on  neuro¬ 
muscular  cells  like  the  parent  form,  de¬ 
veloped  minute  sets  of  nerves  and  mus¬ 
cles,  by  the  use  of  which  it  became  en¬ 
abled  to  swim  about  easily  and  at  its  own 
will  and  pleasure-  Here  we  find  the 
first  appearance  of  real  nerve  function, 
or  conductibility  of  stimulus  along  the 
nervous  fibre  to  a  muscle  which  it  causes 
to  contract — a  totally  different  function 
from  the  contraction  of  the  whole  body 
upon  a  stimulus  being  applied  to  it,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  Hydra.  In  the  worm 
forms  which  evolve  from  the  Gastroeada 
we  come  across  the  first  attempt  at  spe¬ 
cial-sense-organ  formation,  the  Himate- 
ga,  or  sack-worms,  not  only  possessing 
a  rudimentary  spinal  cord,  but  exhibit¬ 
ing  upon  the  surface  of  the  body  several 
small  depressions,  which  answered  the 
purpose  of  a  set  of  special-sense  organs, 
one  tiny  depression  being  set  apart  espe¬ 
cially  for  the  perception  of  light-waves, 
another  for  the  perception  of  sound¬ 
waves,  another  for  the  perception  of 
odors,  etc.  As  the  animal  kingdom  de¬ 
veloped  into  higher  and  higher  forms  of 
life,  and  skulls  and  brains  became  the 
order  of  the  day,  the  special-sense  or¬ 
gans  became  possessed  of  larger  powers, 
at  the  same  time  that  the  whole  nervous 
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organization  assumed  higher  and  more 
complex  functions,  resulting  eventually 
in  a  very  gradual  unfolding  of  the  most 
wondertul  of  all  the  latent  potentialities 
of  universal  life — the  marvel  of  con¬ 
sciousness.  This  is  the  present  climax 
of  evolution,  the  grandest  and  most  aw¬ 
ful  achievement  of  that  hidden  and  mys¬ 
terious  force  which  baffles  comprtherp 
sion,  and  beside  which  all  things  seen, 
heard,  or  felt,  pale  into  insignificance. 

Having  arrived  thus  far  it  is  now 
necessary  to  briefly  notice  the  different 
products  of  intellectual  development  in 
the  order  in  which  they  are  unfolded, 
showing  the  analogy  between  ontogen¬ 
esis,  or  the  life  history  of  the  individual, 
and  phylogenesis,  or  that  of  the  whole 
race,  so  far  as  regards  the  evolution  of  the 
mental  faculties  only,  for  it  is  not  in¬ 
tended  here  to  trace  out  the  genealogy 
of  man  from  the  Amoeba,  which  has 
already  been  done  in  my  late  work,  en¬ 
titled  “  Evolution  and  creation."  It 
must  ever  be  remembered  that  the  bio* 
genetic  law  insists  that  the  process  of 
development  in  the  race  is  reflected  in 
miniature  in  the  embryonic  history  of 
every  individual  ;  in  other  words,  it  is 
an  accepted  article  of  faith  with  biolo* 
gists  that  the  development  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  from  the  embryo  in  utero  to  the 
full-grown  man  is  an  exact  counterpart 
of  the  development  ol  the  whole  race 
from  the  primitive  protoplasmic  atom, 
the  lowly  moneron,  to  homo  sapiens  ;  and 
this  is  equally  true  as  regards  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  mind.  Every  human  individual 
commences  his  term  of  separate  exist¬ 
ence  as  a  tiny  speck  of  protoplasm,  and 
slowly  advances  through  the  phases  of 
separate-cell  life,  multicellular  existence, 
and  the  gastrula,  vermiform,  and  pisci- 
form  stages,  being  finally  born  as  a  par¬ 
tially-developed  member  of  the  human 
family,  from  which  moment  he  grows 
rapidly  to  the  perfection  of  the  adult 
stage,  having  accomplished,  in  the  short 
period  of  about  a  score  of  years,  pre¬ 
cisely  what  his  counterpart,  the  race, 
effected  in  many  millions  of  years.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  period  that  elapses  ^tore  the  in¬ 
dividual  takes  his  birth  great  and  rapid 
modifications  take  place  in  the  general 
construction  of  the  liny  body  :  sensory 
perception  makes  its  appearance  very 
early,  being  followed  quickly  by  the  first 
attempt  at  differentiation  of  special- 


sense  organs  in  the  form  of  small  sur¬ 
face  depressions  ;  the  brain  and  spinal 
system  gradually  take  shape,  and  make 
ready  for  future  action  ;  and  the  little 
body  slowly  assumes  a  form  suitable  for 
separate  existence.  All  animal  organ¬ 
isms  have  exactly  the  same  order  and 
mode  of  development,  which  may  be  con¬ 
veniently  observed  by  placing  a  hen’s  egg 
in  an  incubating  machine,  and  carefully 
watching  it  for  the  space  of  three  weeks. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  the  eyes,  ears, 
nose  and  mouth  are  not  present  at  the 
commencement  of  the  process,  but  make 
their  appearance  later  on,  about  the 
third  or  fourth  day  of  incubation,  as 
tiny  depressions  on  the  integument, 
from  which  condition  they  gradually 
develop  into  perfect  organs  of  special 
sense,  as  possessed  by  the  full-grown 
chicken  ;  the  eyes,  which  receive  the 
impressions  caused  by  light-waves  ;  the 
ears,  which  receive  those  made  by 
sound-waves  ;  the  nose,  by  which  odors 
are  discerned  ;  the  mouth,  which  holds 
the  taste  organ  ;  and  the  skin,  which  re¬ 
mains  the  organ  of  touch  and  perception 
of  temperature.  At  the  moment  of 
birth  the  brain  and  special-sense  organs 
are  not  yet  developed  to  such  a  degree 
that  they  can  properly  discharge  the 
functions  they  are  called  upon  to  per¬ 
form  in  the  mature  state  ;  they  have  to 
advance  gradually  to  perfection  in  har¬ 
mony  with  the  growth  of  the  whole 
body  ;  and  thus  it  is  that  a  newly-born 
individual  does  not  see,  hear,  or  exhibit 
signs  of  consciousness  until  some  time 
has  elapsed  from  birth,  although  it  is,  at 
first,  quite  sensitive  to  cold  and  heat. 
If  a  lighted  candle  be  held  in  front  of 
the  eyes  of  a  newly -born  infant,  and 
moved  to  and  fro,  it  will  be  at  once  ob¬ 
served  that  the  child  is  totally  uncon¬ 
scious  of  it  ;  and  if  a  gun  be  fired  off 
in  the  room  occupied  by  the  child,  the 
effect  upon  the  infantine  organism  is 
mV;  but  it  the  air  of  the  room  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  cool  the  effect  will  be  at  once 
perceived,  for  the  muscles  of  the  child 
will  soon  begin  lo  contract,  and  his  vo¬ 
cal  bellows  to  act  vigorously.  Gradually 
however,  the  sight,  heating,  etc.,  become 
adjusted,  and  the  infant  begins  to  take 
notice  of  surrounding  objects,  until,  at 
about  a  month  after  birth,  pain  and  pleas¬ 
ure,  the  first  indications  of  the  dawn  of 
the  mental  powers,  manifest  themselves. 
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Conscious,  as  distinguished  from  instinc¬ 
tive  or  unconscious,  memory  appears  to 
beexercised  at  about  the  thirteenth  week, 
and  to  be  immediately  followed  by  as¬ 
sociation  of  ideas,  the  recognition  of 
places  and  persons,  and  dreaming.  At 
the  same  time  that  these  indications  of 
intellectual  development  are  manifesting 
themselves  a  corresponding  unfolding  of 
the  emotions  is  observed.  Side  by  side 
with  memory  appears  fear,  followed  by 
pugnacity,  play,  and,  later,  anger  ;  while 
still  later,  about  on  a  par  with  the  first 
period  of  dreaming,  or  at  about  the  age 
of  five  months,  are  manifested  emula¬ 
tion,  jealousy,  joy,  and  grief.  In  about 
another  month  we  notice  that  the  child 
begins  to  understand  words,  while  on 
the  emotional  side  he  evinces  signs  of 
awakening  sympathy,  curiosity,  revenge, 
and  gratitude  ;  followed,  within  a  couple 
of  months,  by  pride,  shame,  deceitful¬ 
ness,  passionateness,  cruelty,  and  ludic¬ 
rousness,  which  appear  at  the  moment 
the  child  is  observed  to  first  exercise 
what  is  termed  true  reason.  From  this 
point  the  higher  products  of  intellectual 
development  are  rapidly  unfolded,  the 
first  of  which  is  morality  of  a  very  in¬ 
definite  kind,  which  immediately  pre¬ 
cedes  articulation  at  the  age  of  about 
fourteen  months,  and  is  closely  followed 
by  knowledge  of  the  use  of  various 
simple  instruments,  afterward — at  the 
age  of  twenty  months — by  concerted 
action,  and  still  later  by  speech,  which 
is  generally  effected  at  the  age  of  two 
years,  or  rather  earlier.  Following 
quickly  upon  speech  are  judgment,  rec¬ 
ollection,  and  self-consciousness,  and 
by  the  time  the  child  has  attained  the 
age  of  two  years  and  a  half  morality  of 
a  definite  kind  appears.  Continuing 
still  farther  up  the  scale  we  find  the 
next  important  intellectual  manifestation 
to  be  superstition,  which  is  manifested 
at  about  the  age  of  three  years  ;  while, 
concurrently,  the  following  emotional 
products  appear — avarice,  envy,  hate, 
hope,  vanity,  mirth,  and  a  love  of  the 
beautiful,  which  are  followed  in  the 
course  of  a  few  months  by  awe  and  an 
appreciation  of  art.  From  this  age  to 
the  time  of  adult  life  the  intellectual  fac¬ 
ulties  develop  according  to  the  sur¬ 
roundings  of  the  individual ;  while,  on 
the  emotional  side,  reverence,  remorse, 
and  courtesy  make  their  appearance  at 


about  the  age  of  five  years,  and  melan¬ 
choly  and  ecstasy  at  about  the  tenth 
year. 

In  the  foregoing  ontogenetic  mirror 
will  be  found  the  key  to  the  unfolding 
of  the  great  mystery  of  the  evolution  of 
mind  in  the  animal  kingdom.  If  we 
take  the  geological  periods  one  after 
another,  and  study  the  various  animal  life 
forms  found  in  each,  we  shall  find  that 
with  the  race  the  order  of  sequence  in 
the  appearance  of  the  intellectual  and 
emotional  faculties  is  precisely  the  same 
as  with  the  individual.  The  new-born 
infant  may  be  placed  intellectually  on  a 
par  with  the  lowly  molluscs  or  the  little 
vermiform  animals  which  first  existed 
in  the  Cambrian  period,  and  in  which 
little  organisms,  probably,  pain  first 
made  its  dibut  on  the  platform  of  life  to 
be  followed  by  the  appearance  of  pleas¬ 
ure,  conscious  memory,  and  association 
of  ideas  among  the  lowly  crustaceans  of 
the  later  Cambrian  and  early  Silurian 
periods.  With  the  spiders,  fishes,  and 
crabs  of  the  later  Silurian  and  Devonian 
periods  was  manifested  the  faculty  of 
recognizing  places,  of  which  these  ani¬ 
mals  are  capable,  and  which  places  them 
intellectually  on  a  level  with  a  child  of 
four  or  five  months  old.  The  recogni¬ 
tion  of  individuals  next  made  its  appear¬ 
ance  in  the  reptiles  of  the  Carbonifer¬ 
ous  and  Permian  epochs ;  while  the 
birds  of  the  Oolitic  and  Cretaceous 
periods  were  the  first  to  dream,  and 
may  therefore  be  placed  on  an  intellec¬ 
tual  level  with  a  child  of  five  or  six 
months.  The  emotional  development 
coincides  with  the  intellectual,  just  as 
in  the  case  of  the  infant,  for  we  find 
fear  manifesting  itself  among  the  lower 
molluscs,  pugnacity  among  the  crusta¬ 
ceans,  play  among  spiders  and  crabs, 
anger  among  reptiles,  and  emulation, 
joy,  and  grief  among  birds.  Rising  in 
the  palaeontological  scale  to  the  Tertiary 
period,  we  find  in  the  Eocene  age  equine 
and  other  mammal  forms,  such  as  cats 
and  pigs,  which  are  capable  of  under¬ 
standing  words  and  signs,  and  among 
which  we  notice  a  manifestation  of  sym¬ 
pathy,  curiosity,  revenge,  and  gratitude. 
In  the  early  Meiocene  age  the  first  clear 
signs  of  true  reason  were  exhibited  by 
the  monkey,  the  dog,  and  the  elephant, 
while  at  the  same  time  were  manifested 
such  emotional  signs  as  pride,  shame. 
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deceitfulness,  passionateness,  cruelty, 
and  ludicrousness,  thus  placing  these 
animals  on  an  intellectual  par  with  the 
infant  of  less  than  one  year  old.  The 
anthropoid  apes  of  the  later  Meiocene 
age  may  be  placed  on  a  level  with  one* 
year-old  infants  ;  their  descendants — 
the  partly-human  apes — slowly  acquir¬ 
ing  the  faculty  of  articulation,  and  af¬ 
terward,  becoming  more  human,  the 
knowledge  of  the  use  of  simple  instru¬ 
ments,  thus  reaching  the  intellectual 
level  of  the  child  of  fifteen  months  old. 
As  the  apes  became  more  and  more  hu* 
man  in  the  later  Meiocene  and  early 
Pleiocene  ages  they  gradually  acquired 
the  faculties  of  acting  in  concert  and  of 
speech  ;  and  when  they  had  arrived  at 
that  stage  of  evolution  in  which  they 
partook  more  of  the  character  of  savage 
man  than  human  ape,  judgment,  rec¬ 
ollection,  self-consciousness,  and,  lastly, 
definite  morality  manifested  themselves, 
thus  raising  the  ape-like  man  to  the  level 
of  the  child  of  two  and  a  half  years.  In 
the  lowest  savages  of  to-day,  as  well  as 
in  the  old  descendants  of  the  ape-like 
men,  superstition  developed  to  a  large  ex¬ 
tent,  at  the  same  time  that  the  emotional 
unfolding  proceeded  in  the  direction  of 
avarice,  envy,  hate,  hope,  vanity,  mirth, 
a  love  of  the  beautiful,  and,  afterward, 
art  appreciation,  awe,  reverence,  re¬ 
morse,  courtesy,  melancholy,  and  ec¬ 
stasy,  precisely  as  with  the  child  of  from 
five  to  ten  years  of  age.  As  the  race 
improved,  becoming  in  turn  semi-savage, 
semi-civilized,  civilized,  and  cultured, 
the  intellectual  powers  of  course  devel¬ 
oped  similarly,  until  at  the  present  day 
we  find  men  possessed  of  the  most  won¬ 
derful  mental  faculties. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing 
sketch  that  the  difference  between  the 
mind  of  man  and  that  of  the  lower 
animals  is  one  altogether  of  degree,  and 
not  in  any  sense  whatever  of  kind.  The 
intellectual  superiority  of  civilized  man 
over  his  savage  brethren  is  due  to  the 
greater  multiplicity  of  his  objects  of 
thought,  and  precisely  so  is  it  with  the  in¬ 
tellectual  superiority  of  the  savage  man 
over  his  Simian  ancestors.  The  actions 
of  all  have  the  same  aim — viz.,  the  sup¬ 
plying  of  the  wants  of  the  physical  nature 
and  the  gratifying  of  the  desires  aroused 
in  the  mind.  The  old  theory  that  speech 
was  altogether  limited  to  the  human  race 


has  now  to  be  given  up  once  and  for  all, 
for  such  a  statement  cannot  stand  against 
the  scientific  evidence  brought  forward 
to  oppose  it  from  all  quarters.  Lan¬ 
guage  is  but  a  product  of  reflection  and 
experience,  and  originated  in  all  proba¬ 
bility  in  interjection,  or  the  instinctive 
expression  of  the  subjective  impressions 
deiived  from  external  nature  ;  and  just 
as  the  reflective  powers  of  the  race  were 
developed  and  shone  more  brilliantly  as 
each  stage  in  the  evolutionary  march  of 
intellect  was  passed,  so  did  language 
pass  from  the  simple  monosyllabic  cries 
of  the  lower  animals  and  savage  men  to 
the  complex  dialects  of  modern  civiliza¬ 
tion  ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  at 
the  present  day,  or  at  least  very  recent¬ 
ly,  there  were  races  of  savage  men  in¬ 
habiting  the  earth  who  possessed  no 
proper  language  at  all,  and  could  not, 
on  account  of  their  manner  of  living,  be 
placed  on  a  higher  intellectual  level 
than  the  higher  apes  ;  while  we  have 
the  authority  of  the  leading  philologists 
of  the  day  in  support  of  the  fact  that 
the  monosyllabic  cries  of  some  of  the 
lower  human  tribes  are  well  within  the 
grasp  of  the  ape’s  voice.  Travellers 
whose  veracity  and  ability  cannot  be  im¬ 
pugned  have  described  long  conferences 
held  by  monkeys,  where  one  individual 
addressed  the  assembly  at  great  length, 
fl.xing  the  attention  of  all  upon  himself, 
and  quelling  every  disturbance  by  aloud 
and  harsh  cry,  which  was  at  once  recog¬ 
nized  and  obeyed  by  the  multitude  ;  and 
we  need  no  traveller  to  point  out  to  us  the 
many  notes  of  call  and  recognition  pos¬ 
sessed  by  birds  of  all  kinds,  who  thor¬ 
oughly  well  understand  each  other’s  ex¬ 
pressions,  and,  moreover,  are  able  to 
produce  quite  a  string  of  different 
notes  consecutively,  and  without  any 
hesitation. 

In  fact,  the  organ  of  voice  in  some  of 
the  lower  animals  far  exceeds  in  powers 
that  of  some  tribes  of  the  human  f  amily. 
The  Euphonia  musica  of  the  East  In¬ 
dies  can  perform  the  seven  notes  in  the 
scale  ;  the  chaffinch  not  only  sings  real 
songs,  but  invents  them,  one  of  his 
songs  containing  as  many  as  five  long 
strophes,  while  the  songs  of  many  sav¬ 
age  races  of  men  never  run  to  half  that 
length,  and  when  Cook  visited  the  Fiji 
archipelago  the  native  women  could 
only  sing  from  la  to  mi.  In  the  case 
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of  both  bird  and  savage  the  song  moves 
only  at  short  intervals,  and  is  not  easi¬ 
ly  adapted  either  to  measure  or  to 
rh)thm.  In  large  monkeys  both  vocal 
and  instrumental  music  are  in  a  rudi* 
mentary  stage,  but  Darwin  saw  a  gibbon 
who  knew  how  to  modulate  an  octave, 
while  Savage  relates  that  the  black  chim¬ 
panzees  sometimes  come  together  in 
twenties  or  fifties  to  hold  a  concert  by 
beating  a  hollow  and  sonorous  piece  of 
timber  with  small  sticks  which  they 
hold  in  their  hands.  As  Dr.  I^tour* 
neau  (from  whose  work  I  quote)  re¬ 
marks,  it  may  perhaps  be  only  noise 
that  is  made,  but  it  was  only  by  slow 
degrees  that  music  has  grown  to  be 
other  than  noise ;  and  rril  over  (he 
earth  the  drum  seems  to  have  been  the 
first  instrument  of  music  known  to 
man.  Slightly  in  advance  of  the  chim¬ 
panzee  tree-drum  is  the  tom-tom  of  the 
modern  savage  and  the  skin  diaphragm 
drum  that  is  now  used  in  an  improved 
form  by  civilized  nations.  All  over  the 
world  the  tom-tom  seems  to  be  in  use 
among  savages,  excepting,  however,  the 
Tasmanians,  Australians,  and  Furgans, 
who  never  possessed  any  musical  instru¬ 
ment  whatever.  After  the  drum  came 
the  whistle,  then  the  trumpet,  and  next 
the  fiute  ;  the  Bushmen  made  whistles 
out  of  the  bone  of  the  antelope’s  leg, 
and  the  New  Zealanders  have  long  used 
a  wooden  trumpet  of  one  sound  only  ; 
while  many  of  the  Polynesians  regularly 
use  flutes  with  one,  two,  three,  four, 
and  sometimes  six  lateral  holes.  Asia 
appears  to  have  been  the  birthplace  of 
stringed  instruments,  no  Southern  tribes 
ever  having  been  discovered  using  such 
musical  appliances.  We  see,  therefore, 
a  gradual  improvement  taking  place  in 
the  vocal  apparatus  as  we  rise  in  the 
animal  scale,  which  results  in  speech 
and  song,  and,  indirectly,  in  instrumen¬ 
tal  music  of  various  degrees  ;  and  we 
find  fresh  proof  that  there  is  as  wide  a 
difference  between  the  development  of 
the  civilized  European  and  the  savage 
man  as  between  that  of  the  savage  man 
and  his  brute  ancestry. 

The  habits  of  life  of  some  of  the  sav¬ 
age  tribes  of  men  in  the  Southern  hemi¬ 
sphere  are  such  as  to  preclude  the  idea 
of  classing  them  with  civilized  Euro¬ 
peans  and  Asiatics,  and  to  render  it 
necessary  to  place  them  intellectually 
New  SaatES.— Vol.  XLVII.,  No.  4 


on  a  level  quite  as  near  to  the  higher 
apes  as  to  civilized  people,  and,  indeed, 
some  may  reasonably  think,  nearer  to 
the  former.  The  Fuegans,  for  instance, 
go  naked,  do  not  use  fire,  and  are  in  the 
habit  of  crunching  their  fish  raw,  just 
as  it  comes  out  of  the  water,  devouring 
every  morsel  from  head  to  tail,  and  their 
women  and  children  devour  raw  birds 
and  share  with  their  dogs  the  raw  flesh 
of  seals  ;  while  the  African  Bushmen, 
after  killing  a  hippopotamus,  rush  at 
him,  tear  open  his  belly,  and  fight  for 
his  entrails,  like  dogs.  The  Australians 
also  go  about  naked  like  the  Fuegans. 
being  oppressed  with  no  feeling  of 
shame ;  and,  indeed,  instances  innu¬ 
merable  of  other  human  tribes  acting 
similarly  may  be  found  recorded  at 
length  in  Letourneau’s  ‘‘Sociology.” 
It  is  well  known  how  certain  savage 
tribes  regularly  eat  the  flesh  of  their 
fellows,  in  many  instances  without  even 
cooking  it ;  and  quite  as  well  known  is 
the  fact  that  the  males  and  females  of 
many  Polynesian,  Australian,  and  South 
American  tribes  live  promiscuously,  the 
notion  of  marriage  not  having  yet  en¬ 
tered  their  heads.  The  morality  of 
some  of  the  lower  human  tribes  is  of  a 
very  low  order,  and  this,  of  course,  we 
expect,  for  like  language,  conscience, 
or  the  knowledge  of  the  distinction  be¬ 
tween  right  and  wrong,  is  not  an  inher¬ 
ent  quality  of  the  human  mind,  but 
merely  a  result  of  the  operation  of  the 
reflective  faculty  aided  by  experience, 
as  must  be  evident  to  the  most  casual 
observer  from  the  fact  that  the  ideas  of 
morality  in  our  own  country  vary  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  age  in  which  we  live.  Among 
some  of  the  lowest  human  tribes  we  find 
hardly  any  evidence  of  morality,  the 
conscience  of  the  individual  having 
scarcely  any  existence  at  all ;  while 
among  dogs  and  some  of  the  higher 
apes  the  ”  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,” 
or  perception  of  the  difference  between 
right  and  wrong,  is  frequently  manifest¬ 
ed.  Mafuca,  the  female  chimpanzee  of 
Dresden  Zoological  Gardens,  whose 
portrait  is  given  in  my  ”  Evolution  and 
Creation,”  is  described  by  Hartmann  in 
his  ”  Anthropoid  Apes  ”  and  others  as 
being  in  a  very  marked  degree  intelli¬ 
gent  and  moral ;  her  habits  of  life  were 
very  refined,  she  used  a  spoon  to  her 
meals,  could  pour  from  larger  vessels 
34 
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into  smaller  ones  without  spilling  the  liq* 
uor,  took  tea  and  cocoa  in  the  morning 
and  evening,  and  a  mixed  diet  between 
whiles,  such  as  fruit,  sweetmeats,  red 
wine  and  water,  and  sugar,  was  exceed¬ 
ingly  fond  of  a  practical  joke,  could 
wring  out  wet  clothes  and  blow  her 
nose  with  a  handkerchief,  and  exhibited 
the  utmost  decorum  and  modesty  in  the 
performance  of  all  her  daily  and  other 
natural  functions.  She  was,  moreover, 
highly  emotional  and  affectionate,  and 
just  l^fore  her  death,  from  consump¬ 
tion,  put  her  arms  round  her  keeper’s 
neck,  looked  at  him  placidly,  kissed 
him  three  times,  stretched  out  her  hand 
to  him,  and  died.  In  contrast  to  this 
there  have  been  discovered  human  be¬ 
ings  in  wild  and  hitherto  unexplored 
regions  who  have  not  the  remotest  idea 
of  what  we  should  term  civilization. 
They  travel  about  in  a  state  of  complete 
nudity,  and  lead  a  wandering  and  use¬ 
less  life,  sleeping  at  nights  not  in  huts 
nor  in  caves,  but  squatting  among  the 
branches  of  tall  trees,  where  they  are 
placed  out  of  reach  of  savage  animals. 
They  do  not  appear  capable  of  express¬ 
ing  their  thoughts  in  sentences,  but 


make  use  of  exclamatory  grunts,  which 
serve  the  purpeses  of  speech  quite  sufh- 
citirtly  for  their  limited  requirements  ; 
the  two  sexes  live  promiscuously,  and 
their  general  appearance  approaches  to 
a  remaikable  extent  that  of  the  higher 
apes,  in  that  they  are  almost  completely 
covered  with  hair,  possess  a  dirty  brown 
skin,  short  legs,  long  arms,  and  full 
abdomens,  can  pick  up  stones,  sticks, 
etc.,  with  their  toes  almost  as  well  as 
with  their  hngers,  and  show  few  if  any 
signs  of  intellectual  powers.  In  conclu¬ 
sion,  and  to  sum  up,  the  doctrine  of 
evolution,  rightly  understood,  teaches 
us  that  all  so-called  living  beings  are 
but  products  of  the  development  of  pro¬ 
toplasm  ;  that  this  protoplasm  possesses 
the  property  of  vitality,  or  the  power  of 
perceiving  stimuli  of  various  kinds  and 
responding  to  them  by  definite  move¬ 
ments  ;  that  the  phenomena  of  mind 
are  but  functional  manifestations  of  this 
protoplasmic  development ;  and  that 
the  highest  intellectual  product  of  the 
human  mind  exists,  and  has  existed 
from  eternity,  in  a  state  of  latent  poten¬ 
tiality  in  every  atom  of  matter  in  the 
universe. — Gentleman  s  Magazine. 
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"  There’s  nothing  else  for  it  now  : 
we  must  leave  the  dingeys  behind  and 
go  on  in  the  canoes.”  Thus  Easton, 
roy  companion,  as  he  once  more  sur¬ 
veyed  the  rapids  we  had  failed  for  the 
fifth  time  to  pass  in  the  heavy  boats, 
and  signed  to  the  steersman  of  our  craft 
to  run  it  ashore. 

We  were  making  our  way  to  a  spot 
on  the  banks  of  the  lovely  Salween  Riv¬ 
er,  whither  news  of  a  tiger  had  attracted 
us.  The  place  was  difficult  to  reach  at 
all  times,  utterly  inaccessible  during  the 
rains  and  for  two  months  after  their 
cessation,  for  the  great  rainfall  in  Lower 
Burma  swells  the  rivets  to  a  height  that 
is  almost  incredible.  So  the  wild  jun¬ 
gles  of  the  Tenasserim  Yomas  are  sel¬ 
dom  disturbed  by  any  but  an  occasional 
Karen  hunter,  who  might  fire  a  shot 
from  his  flint-lock  perhaps  once  in  ten 
days. 

Nowr  in  December,  the  swollen  river 
had  fallen  nearly  to  its  normal  level,  and 


we  had  arrived  within  ten  miles  of  our 
destination,  after  much  hard  pulling  and 
towing  (when  the  rocky  banks  would 
allow  of  the  latter)  with  frequent  re¬ 
minders  of  the  dangers  of  our  course 
from  the  hidden  rocks  below  the  sur¬ 
face.  The  place  we  had  stopped  at  was 
a  wide  basin  strewn  with  gigantic  rugged 
bowlders,  round  which  the  waters  boiled 
and  seethed  as  if  rejoicing  in  their  re¬ 
lease  from  the  gloomy  rock-bound  gorge 
above  the  rapid  which  was  now  to  be 
the  next  stage  of  our  journey.  Clearly, 
there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  trust 
ourselves  and  our  belongings  to  the 
Burmese  canoes— a  prospect  1  confess 
I  hardly  relished  after  eyeing  the  grand 
but  turbulent  stretch  of  water  and  the 
crank  narrow  craft  in  which  we  were  to 
navigate  it. 

“  Let’s  breakfast  first,”  I  said.  "  It 
must  be  nearly  ten  o’clock  now,  and  it 
will  take  some  time  to  get  the  things 
transferred.” 
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Easton  agreed,  and  while  we  ate  our 
meal  the  boatmen  redistributed  the  bag* 
gage  contained  in  the  two  dingeys 
among  three  canoes,  in  which  some  care 
was  necessary  to  stow  it  safely. 

In  half  an  hour  we  were  again  under 
way.  Being  the  slighter  man  of  the 
two,  the  smallest  canoe  fell  to  my  lot ; 
so  seating  myself  in  the  bottom  (which 
every  five  minutes  was  washed  through* 
out  by  the  water  we  shipped)  I  possess¬ 
ed  myself  of  a  paddle,  and  prepared  to 
give  as  much  assistance  as  could  be  rea* 
sonably  expected  of  a  man  who  had 
embarked  with  the  conviction  that  his 
least  movement  would  inevitably  cause 
an  upset. 

Four  sturdy  Burmans  manned  the 
canoe,  which  further  contained  my  kit, 
my  guns  in  their  waterproof  cases,  and 
a  share  of  our  stores.  There  was  also  a 
decoy-cock,  tied  by  the  leg  to  one  of 
the  narrow  seats,  whose  drooping  tail 
and  generally  dejected  look  seemed  to 
indicate  that  he  was  enjoying  the  voy¬ 
age  even  less  than  I  was.  Easton  fol¬ 
lowed  in  a  larger  canoe,  which  appar¬ 
ently  leaked  more  than  was  conducive 
to  comfort,  for  1  noticed  that  he  knelt 
in  the  bottom  and  was  much  occupied 
with  a  capacious  tin  bailer  he  held  in 
both  hands.  The  third  carried  our  ser¬ 
vants,  two  large  goats  intended  as  bait 
for  the  tiger,  and  the  tent.  The  last- 
named  luxury  Easton  insisted  on  tak¬ 
ing,  in  spite  of  the  risk  entailed  in  con¬ 
veying  so  bulky  an  article  in  such  a 
boat.  It  proved  valuable  however,  for 
the  nights  were  very  misty  and  unusual¬ 
ly  cold  for  Burma. 

I  begin  to  feel  more  at  ease  as  we 
glide  up  a  backwater,  past  the  foam  at 
the  foot  of  the  rapid  which  rushes 
smoothly  down  in  a  wide  unbroken 
sheet  for  sixty  or  seventy  yards  after 
leaving  the  gorge.  We  are  close  to  it 
now,  and  Oo  By  ike,  the  old  steersman, 
seated  on  the  upward-curving  stern  with 
one  muscular  leg  curled  round  below  it, 
takes  a  firmer  grasp  of  his  long  paddle, 
and  with  two  plunging  downward 
strokes,  which  the  crew  instantly  re¬ 
spond  to,  drives  the  canoe  into  the 
middle  of  the  rapid. 

"  Heey,  loolah !  Hooh  youkkya ! 
Hlaw !  Hlaw  !  Hlaw  J  Huy!  (Hi, 
men  !  Hi,  lads  !  Paddle  !  Paddle  ! 
Paddle  !  Hi !)”  he  shouts  in  tones  of 


encouragement.  The  men  chorus  a 
deep-chested  Heey !  and  I  skin  my 
knuckles  against  the  bulwarks  in  a  wild 
effort  to  help  with  my  paddle.  The 
men  lean  forward  and  dig  with  desperate 
energy  into  the  roaring  hood  that  hisses 
past  the  sides  of  the  canoe  and  rises  in 
a  fountain  of  spray  at  her  bow.  No 
more  shouting  now  :  we  are  well  on 
our  way  up  the  rapid  and  dare  not  relax 
our  efforts  for  a  moment.  The  naked 
backs  and  arms  before  me  show  every 
sinew  taxed  to  its  utmost :  with  heads 
down  and  faces  set,  the  men  make  their 
plunging  strokes  in  perfect  time  and 
with  extraordinary  rapidity.  We  are 
gaining  way  steadily  but  slowly,  and  I 
see  that  if  we  are  to  reach  the  gorge  this 
time  it  will  be  without  a  stroke  to  spare, 
so  I  seize  my  paddle  and  work  until  the 
perspiration  flows  freely.  “  Tfukin 
Hlawdehl  (his  honor’s  paddling)” 
barks  Oo  Byike  behind  me.  The  crew 
acknowledge  the  news  with  renewed 
efforts,  and  at  length  we  feel  the  de¬ 
creasing  power  of  the  current,  and  reach 
the  pool  for  which  our  steersman  has 
been  directing  our  course  for  the  past 
fifteen  minutes. 

**  Heey”  says  Oo  Byike,  raising  his 
paddle  with  a  sigh  of  satisfaction. 

Aaah”  echo  the  crew  in  a  long- 
drawn  breath  as  they  also  lay  down 
their  paddles  to  rest.  “  We  could  not 
have  done  it  unless  your  honor  paddled 
so  hard,”  says  Oo  Byike  to  me.  The 
men  snigger  openly  at  this  bare-faced 
flattery,  but  are  instantly  brought  to 
their  l^arings  by  the  old  gentleman, 
who  points  out  in  his  most  impressive 
way  that  the  canoe  behind  us  has  been 
swept  back  again  ;  and  that  the  other 
gentleman  has  not  been  paddling  at  all, 
which  quite  accounts  for  the  failure. 

The  man  at  the  bow  finds  a  cleft  in 
the  rock  into  which  he  can  stick  his 
paddle  and  so  moor  the  canoe,  while 
the  others  turn  to  watch  how  our  com¬ 
panions  will  accomplish  the  pass  we 
have  just  overcome.  It  will  take  them 
some  time  to  reach  us,  so  I  light  a  che¬ 
root  and  study  the  view.  From  our 
nook  it  is  wild  and  beautiful :  the  broad 
brown  river  swiils  past  between  two 
rugged  wails  of  rock  which,  ninety  or  a 
hundred  feet  above,  fall  back  and  rise 
steeply  in  jungle-clad  mountains  to  the 
height  of  three  or  four  thousand  feet. 
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Down  the  stream,  across  the  basin,  is 
a  sloping  green  bank  dotted  with  mag¬ 
nificent  timber  overigiown  with  luxuriant 
flowering  creepers.  Orchids,  with  their 
lovely  scentless  blossoms,  are  every¬ 
where  on  the  rocks  and  tiees  in  won¬ 
derful  profusion. 

The  Salween  is  one  of  the  great  high¬ 
ways  from  the  teak  forests  to  the  port 
of  Maulmain.  Every  fissure  and  rest¬ 
ing-place  among  the  rocks  and  bowlders 
is  occupied  by  immense  teak  logs  which 
the  swollen  river  has  left  there  during 
the  floods.  Far  out  of  reach,  they  lie 
heaped  and  piled  in  confusion,  wedged 
hard  and  fast,  though  many  look  dan¬ 
gerous  where  they  hang  over  the  tor¬ 
rent  a  hundred  feet  below.  During  the 
south-west  monsoon  thousands  of  trunks 
are  floated  away  up  in  the  distant 
forests  rarely  visited  by  Europeans. 
Stripped  of  their  bark,  and  branded  all 
over  with  a  hammer  bearing  the  lessee’s 
private  mark,  they  are  drawn  to  the 
water's  edge  by  elephants,  to  be  carried 
away  by  the  rising  floods  which  bear 
them  down  to  the  Government  timber- 
depot  two  or  three  hundred  miles  off, 
near  Maulmain.  There  they  are  identi¬ 
fied  and  claimed  by  the  lessee's  agent, 
who  pays  the  fee  and  removes  his  tim¬ 
ber  to  ship  or  sell,  as  the  case  may 
be. 

This  apparently  haphazard  method  of 
conducting  the  tr^e  provides  a  means 
.of  livelihood  for  numbers  of  natives, 
who  haunt  the  river  with  canoes  and 
ropes  to  collect  the  drifting  logs  ;  for 
each  of  which  they  receive  a  reward  of 
eight  annas  at  the  depot  The  marks 
obviate  the  likelihood  of  the  timber  be¬ 
ing  stolen  by  the  collectors,  who  how¬ 
ever  may  sometimes  get  a  windfall  in  the 
shape  of  an  unbranded  waif.  On  the 
upper  reaches  of  the  Salween,  kyadans^ 
enormous  cables  of  bamboos  lashed 
together,  are  stretched  across  from  bank 
to  bank  and  skim  the  surface  of  the 
water,  arresting  and  detaming  the  drift¬ 
ing  timber  on  its  downward  course. 
These  the  watchers  at  the  kyodan  collect 
and  raft,  to  send  on  to  the  depot  and 
claim  the  salvage  due.  Easton,  whose 
knowledge  of  these  matters  qualified 
him  to  Judge,  estimated  that  on  our  up¬ 
ward  voyage  we  passed  a  quantity  of 
stranded  timber  sufficient  to  supply  the 
Maulmain  market  (the  largest  in  India) 


for  at  least  two  years.  This  represented 
a  sum  of  about  one  million  and  a  quar¬ 
ter  sterling  in  inaccessible  logs  1  Much 
of  the  lumber  would  of  course  be  borne 
away  by  the  next  floods,  which  however 
in  their  turn  would  leave  more  in  the 
same  case. 

While  1  have  been  admiring  the  pros¬ 
pect  and  discussing  the  teak-trade,  Eas¬ 
ton  has  succeeded  in  getting  up  the 
rapid,  and  now  runs  in  alongside  my 
canoe,  heated,  breathless,  and  ruffled  in 
temper  at  the  delay.  The  sun  is  hot, 
and  the  men  are  exhausted  by  their 
efforts  to  work  the  boat  up,  and  must 
have  rest  before  continuing  the  labo¬ 
rious  paddle  through  the  gorge.  The 
servants'  canoe  is  still  in  the  midst  of 
its  difficulties  and,  badly  steered,  sways 
about  the  stream  in  a  manner  that 
every  moment  threatens  its  destruction 
against  the  rocks. 

“They'll  lose  the  goats,”  sajs  Eas¬ 
ton,  shading  his  eyes  with  his  topee  : 
“  I  wish  I’d  taken  them  in  my  own 
canoe.  Hi,  Shway  Lee  !’’  he  shouts  to 
his  servant,  “  hold  the  large  goat,  he 
will  fall  out.’’ 

The  large  goat  is  rolling  about  with 
such  violence  that  Shway  Lee  has  diffi¬ 
culty  in  securing  its  legs  and  throwing 
it  on  its  back.  It  is  safer  that  way,  for 
while  standing  it  had  passed  the  time 
making  half-hearted  attempts  to  jump 
overboard. 

The  canoe  eventually  arrives  in  safety, 
and  presently  all  three  crews  settle  down 
to  paddle  again,  and  continue  the  slow 
but  trying  journey  together. 

By  and  by  we  reach  the  end  of  the 
gorge  and  emerge  upon  a  wider  part  of 
the  river,  where  the  current  is  less  pow¬ 
erful,  and  we  can  make  better  progress. 
From  a  long  stretch  of  sand  which  now 
forms  the  left  bank,  we  are  hailed  by 
some  Butmans  who  have  camped  there 
to  cut  bamboos  on  the  neighboring  hills, 
and  crossing  over  to  hear  their  tidings 
we  learn  that  a  large  tiger  fall  tigers  are 
large  until  they  are  shot !)  has  visited 
the  locality  every  night  since  their  arriv¬ 
al  a  week  before.  It  roars  so  much  that 
they  are  afraid  and  cannot  sleep,  and 
hope  the  white  strangers  will  bring  their 
guns  and  kill  it  We  listen  to  their  tale 
of  woe  and  then  run  the  canoes  ashore. 
No  mistake  about  it :  numerous  pugs 
on  the  sand  confirm  the  bamboo-cutters' 
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news,  so  the  baggage  is  landed  and  the 
tent  pitched  in  the  shade  of  the  jungle. 

We  have  landed  on  a  belt  of  forest 
which  during  the  monsoon  is  an  island, 
for  behind  it  there  is  another  broad 
curving  sweep  of  sand,  studded  with 
rocks  and  pools  and  strewn  with  teak 
logs.  Here  and  there  the  forest  is  di¬ 
vided  by  narrow  creeks  which  mark  the 
course  of  the  river  when  in  flood.  Be* 
yond  the  strip  of  sand  are  lofty  hills, 
whose  bamboo-covered  slopes  afford 
concealment  to  plentiful  game,  for  sam- 
bur  tracks  cross  and  recross  the  sand 
in  every  direction,  the  edge  of  one  par¬ 
ticular  pool  showing  it  to  be  a  favorite 
resort  of  the  deer  for  their  nightly 
drink. 

The  place  was  beyond  all  doubt  the 
regular  beat  of  a  tiger,  probably  the  one 
of  which  Easton  had  heard  the  stories 
that  had  led  to  our  expedition.  Pugs 
old  and  recent  formed  many  definite 
well-trodden  paths,  one  of  which  ran 
within  a  few  yards  of  the  bamboo-cut¬ 
ters’  hut,  though  concealed  by  jungle. 
He  was  certainly  not  far  off  now,  and 
we  congratulated  ourselves  on  our  luck 
in  finding  him  at  home. 

Returning  to  camp  we  find  every  one 
hard  at  work  on  the  construction  of  a 
*'  lean-to  ”  of  bamboos  and  grass,  under 
whose  shelter  our  followers  intend  to 
pass  the  night. 

Evening  is  closing  in,  and  we  must 
delay  the  arrangement  of  a  plan  of  cam¬ 
paign  until  to-morrow,  when  we  can  ex¬ 
amine  the  locality.  The  difficulty  of 
river-transport  forbade  our  bringing 
cows,  and  no  one  could  be  found  will¬ 
ing  to  seek  a  path  through  the  jungle  by 
which  they  might  be  driven  in  this  di¬ 
rection.  Goats  are  a  poor  substitute 
for  the  larger  cattle,  as  we  must  sit 
over  them  all  night,  for  a  tiger  would 
carry  off  such  a  mere  mouthful  as  soon 
as  he  had  killed  it.  A  cow  might  be 
left  secured  in  a  suitable  spot  and 
watched  after  it  was  killed,  for  the  tiger 
would  take  a  bite  or  two  from  the  throat 
and  leave  the  carcase  until  the  follow¬ 
ing  day,  when  he  might  be  expected  to 
return  late  in  the  afternoon  to  his  meal. 
Apparently  the  tiger  rarely  kills  during 
the  broad  daylight,  and  as  seldom  eats  at 
night ;  but  I  express  this  opinion  with 
diffidence,  as  my  limited  knowledge  of 
the  species  is  confined  to  purely  “  game  ” 


tigers,  who  exist  solely  on  deer,  etc, 
and  never  tax  the  village  cattle-pens  for 
their  meat. 

There  is  much  difficulty  as  to  the 
disposal  of  the  goats  to-night  with 
“Stripes”  in  the  immediate  neighbor¬ 
hood,  and  onr  decision  to  tether  them 
near  the  ”  lean-to  ”  is  productive  of  a 
good  deal  of  grumbling.  Tie  up  goats 
close  beside  poor  naked  boatmen  ! 
Why  they  will  cry  all  night  and  when 
the  tiger  comes  it  will  certainly  take  a 
man  instead  :  not  a  doubt  of  it  1  Near 
the  tent  now,  would  be  a  much  safer 
place.  However  we  persuade  them  that 
there  is  no  danger  (for  there  really  is 
none),  and  finally  after  lighting  large 
fires  at  four  different  points  round  the 
lean-to,  the  occupants  consent  to  picket 
the  goats  to  stakes  near  it. 

The  morning  breaks  cold  and  misty. 
Surrounded  as  we  are  by  mountains  the 
sun  cannot  fall  on  our  encampment  un¬ 
til  late  ;  but  we  were  awakened  early  by 
the  weird  howling  of  the  gibbon  mon¬ 
keys  which  were  numerous,  though  in¬ 
visible,  on  the  hills  across  the  river. 
We  are  soon  dressed,  and  drinking  our 
coffee  by  the  fire  round  which  the  men 
are  congregated  shivering,  with  their 
blankets  over  their  heads. 

A  tour  of  inspection  is  necessary  be¬ 
fore  we  can  make  our  arrangements  ; 
and  previous  to  starting  I  recall  a  hint 
given  me  by  a  well-known  shikari  in  In¬ 
dia  and  make  up  a  bundle  of  clothes — 
shirt,  trousers,  and  thick  coat — in  a 
towel  and  give  it  to  my  servant,  Moung 
Tso,  to  bury  till  evening.  The  earthy 
smell  thus  acquired  by  the  clothes  ren¬ 
ders  the  presence  of  humanity  less  likely 
to  be  detected  by  the  tiger. 

To  find  trees  adapted  for  machans  is 
our  first  care,  and  in  such  extensive 
cover  the  only  difficulty  is  to  make  a 
choice.  However  we  soon  satisfy  our¬ 
selves,  and  after  setting  some  of  the 
men  to  work,  go  back  to  camp  and 
breakfast. 

The  mist  has  cleared  away  and  the 
sun  is  growing  hot :  the  heat  and  the 
glare  from  the  white  sand  drive  Eastoh 
into  the  tent,  where  he  lies  smoking  un¬ 
til  sleep  overtakes  him. 

It  would  never  do  to  disturb  the  jun¬ 
gle  by  shooting  to-day,  so  I  called  the 
young  Burman,  who  owned  the  decoy- 
cock,  and  told  him  we  would  go  and 
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catch  junglc'fowl.  Proud  of  the  inviU’ 
tion,  he  armed  himself  with  a  bundle  of 
nooses,  and  taking  the  decoy  carefully 
under  his  arm,  led  the  way  across  the 
sand  into  the  shade  of  the  bamboo  jun* 
gle  through  which  he  noiselessly  and 
swiftly  threaded  his  way.  Presently  the 
crow  of  a  jungle- cock  in  the  distance 
brought  him  to  a  standstill,  and  clearing 
the  dead  leares  from  a  space  about  eight 
feet  in  diameter,  he  drove  the  peg,  to 
which  the  decoy  was  attached  by  the 
leg,  into  the  ground  and  set  about 
placing  the  snares.  Each  of  these  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  piece  of  wood  six  inches 
long,  to  which  an  elastic  slip  of  bamboo 
was  neatly  spliced.  To  the  tip  of  the 
bamboo  a  plaited  horse-hair  slip-knot 
was  bound, — the  snare,  when  stuck  into 
the  earth,  being  more  than  sufficient  to 
withstand  the  wildest  struggles  of  a  jun¬ 
gle-fowl.  A  couple  of  dozen  such 
nooses  were  driven  in  at  intervals  to 
completely  surround  the  decoy,  but 
well  out  of  his  reach  as  he  strutted 
round  and  round  his  peg  scratching 
among  the  roots  and  pluming  himself. 

We  retired  behind  a  clump  of  bushes 
and  sat  down  to  await  victims.  A  loud 
crow  from  the  decoy  was  soon  answered 
by  one  from  a  cock  some  way  off.  Our 
bird  on  hearing  it  stood  more  upright 
and  seemed  to  listen  for  a  few  seconds 
before  responding,  which  he  did  loudly 
and  defiantly.  Again  the  unseen  jun¬ 
gle-cock  crowed  :  it  was  evidently  ap¬ 
proaching  the  decoy  whose  excitement 
was  manifest.  He  tugged  at  the  cord, 
flapping  his  wings  and  calling  angrily 
as  he  tried  to  free  his  leg.  As  the 
stranger  drew  near  the  interchange  of 
crows  became  less  vigorous,  and  at  last 
he  alighted  on  the  ground  with  a  flutter 
outside  the  ring  of  nooses  which  were 
almost  invisible  from  our  ambush. 
With  ruffled  feathers  and  outstretched 
head  he  manoeuvred  round  the  decoy 
which  stood  impatiently  awaiting  his  at¬ 
tack.  With  a  shrill  cry  he  came  on, 
straight  at  the  foe,  thirsting  for  battle. 
Alas  for  his  hopes  !  A  noose  tightens 
round  his  leg,  and  bending  double  with 
the  strain  the  springy  bamboo  converts 
his  charge  into  an  ignominious  sprawl 
and  whips  him  back  a  foot  with  out¬ 
spread  wings.  Plucky  little  chap,  he  is 
up  again  and  with  a  shake  of  his  firmly 
entangled  leg  makes  another  charge  at 


the  excited  decoy  with  the  same  result. 
The  boy  beside  me,  who  has  been 
watching  the  proceedings  with  open- 
mouthed  interest,  does  not  seem  in  a 
hurry  to  complete  the  capture,  but  after 
a  poke  or  two  from  my  stick  springs  up 
and  seizes  the  snared  cock  just  as  he 
succumbs  to  his  fourth  rush.  Fighting 
his  human  foe  gamely  with  beak  and 
spurs  he  is  deposited  in  a  bag  his  captor 
carries,  where  he  soon  gives  up  strug¬ 
gling  and  lies  motionless. 

The  common  jungle-cock  is  one  of 
the  handsomest  birds  in  India.  Re¬ 
sembling  a  large  bantam  in  shape,  with 
bold  upright  carriage,  splendidly  varied 
plumage  and  long  spurs,  he  looks  a 
game-cock  all  over  ;  a  determined  fight¬ 
er,  he  does  not  know  when  he  is  beaten, 
and  I  have  seen  a  bird  too  exhausted  to 
use  his  spurs  seize  his  opponent  by  the 
hackle  and  cling  to  it  with  the  tenacity 
of  a  bulldog.  The  Burman  enjoys  few 
sports  more  than  this  ;  and  in  many 
districts  seven  paddy-boats  out  of  ten 
may  be  seen  with  the  owner’s  bird  on 
board  tied  by  the  leg,  for  a  bout  of 
fighting,  if  opportunity  occurs. 

This,  however,  is  not  the  place  to 
dilate  upon  the  pleasures  and  excite¬ 
ments  of  cock-fighting,  so  we  will  return 
to  the  camp  where,  having  finished  din¬ 
ner,  I  called  on  Moung  Tso  to  produce 
the  clothes  I  had  given  him  in  the 
morning.  He  received  the  order  and 
started  as  if  to  carry  it  out,  but  stopped 
suddenly  with  a  bewildered  look  round 
him.  Taking  a  large  splinter  of  bam¬ 
boo  he  knelt  down  and  began  to  grub, 
in  a  speculative  uncertain  way,  in  the 
sand  behind  the  tent  :  he  dug  out  a  few 
handfuls  and  paused,  rose  from  his 
knees,  and  looking  doubtfully  about, 
selected  a  spot  a  few  paces  farther  on 
and  began  another  hole.  This  attempt 
also  proved  futile,  and  Moung  Tso, 
dropping  his  bamboo,  thought  hard  for 
at  least  three  minutes  without  moving. 
Again  he  roused  himself,  and  grasping 
his  shovel  devoted  all  his  energies  to 
digging  a  third  hole,  as  if  with  the  un¬ 
swerving  purpose  of  finding  the  clothes 
this  time,  whether  they  were  there  or 
not.  No  result  again,  and  my  servant, 
in  a  profuse  perspiration  induced  by 
overtaxed  memory  and  hard  work,  sat 
down  and  rocked  himself  to  and  fro  in 
sheer  desperation.  Then  he  sprang  to 
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hit  feet  and  walked  hurriedly  up  and 
down  round  the  groups  of  men,  round 
the  tent  and  the  fires,  his  eyes  in  a 
steady  fixed  gaze  upon  the  sand.  Once 
more  he  paused,  and  taking  a  great  res¬ 
olution  crawled  timidly  to  my  knees, 
and  crouching  respectfully  on  liis  heels 
begged  for  forgiveness.  He  could  not 
find  my  honor’s  clothes  ! 

1  have  told  this  little  incident  as  an 
example  of  the  exceedingly  casual  way 
in  which  a  native  servant  performs  his 
work,  and  not  by  way  of  accounting  for 
our  want  of  success  that  night ;  for 
Easton  and  I,  posted  in  our  ptachansy 
patiently  watched  our  goats  until  day, 
undisturbed  by  the  tiger.  We  have  all 
read  the  thrilling  accounts  of  successful 
shooting  published  in  the  sporting  pa¬ 
pers  from  time  to  time  ;  but  no  one  ob¬ 
trudes  a  record  of  his  monotonous 
wakeful  nights,  fruitlessly  spent  among 
the  gloomy  surroundings  of  the  jungle 
waiting  for  the  tiger  that  does  not 
CQme  ! 

Disappointed  (perhaps  unreasonably) 
at  the  tiger's  failure  to  give  us  a  meeting 
on  the  night  we  were  prepared  for  him, 
we  next  day  decided  to  let  him  take  his 
chance,  and  arranged  to  spend  the  ap¬ 
proaching  night  on  the  outlook  for  the 
sarobur  which  had  tempted  our  guns 
on  the  previous  one.  I  selected  for  my 
ambush  a  nook  on  a  low  sloping  rock, 
overlooking  a  large  pool  round  which 
there  were  numerous  fresh  tracks  of 
deer.  This  nook  1  had  roofed  in 
roughly  with  khine-grass  to  keep  off  the 
heavy  dews;  and  to  assist  in  concealing 
me. 

It  was  a  lovely  moonlight  night,  clear 
and  cold,  when  I  took  up  my  station 
shortly  after  dark,  accompanied  by  a 
young  Karen,  to  whom  I  intrusted  the 
responsibility  of  keeping  me  awake. 
Hour  after  hour  we  sat  there  three  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sand  to  which  the 
rock  shelved  gently  down  :  the  startling 
bark  of  a  distant  deer,  the  musical  ring¬ 
ing  call  of  the  bell-bird,  and  the  scream¬ 
ing  of  insects  in  the  foliage  around, 
were  the  only  signs  of  life.  Cold  and 
chilly  the  night  drew  on,  while  on  the 
far  side  of  the  pool,  well  out  of  range, 
an  occasional  sambur  issued  from  the 
jungle  and  stalked  solitary  and  ghost¬ 
like  across  the  sand,  stopping  every 
dozen  yards  to  sniff  the  air  suspiciously. 


Wearied  and  sleepy,  I  hy  back  against 
the  rock  as  a  sambur  disappeared  for 
the  third  time  without  giving  me  a  shot : 
my  rifle  lay  across  my  knees,  and  some 
evil  spirit  prompted  me  to  open  the 
breech,  that  it  might  lie  more  easily  up¬ 
on  them. 

The  moon  was  sinking,  and  the  white 
clammy  mist  came  rolling  in  huge  bil¬ 
lows  down  the  mountain-side,  hiding 
the  trees  thirty  yards  away,  and  making 
the  night  colder  and  damper  with  its 
heavy  shroud.  Darkness  and  discom¬ 
fort  have  a  bad  effect  on  the  nerves, 
and  I  felt,  as  I  sat  there,  in  no  mood 
for  great  deeds  of  daring.  Tired  and 
indifferent  I  had  dozed  off  to  sleep, 
when  my  companion  touched  my  arm 
lightly  and  whispered  the  single  word, 
kya  (tiger).  I  awoke  with  a  start,  and 
looked  in  the  direction  indicated.  Here 
he  was,  coming  slowly  through  the  mist, 
straight  toward  the  rock,  with  the  easy 
rolling  swagger  a  tiger  affects  when  he 
is  on  the  prowl.  I  clutch  my  rifle  and 
snap  the  breech.  Great  heavens  !  for 
the  first  time  since  I  owned  the  weapon, 
it  refuses  to  close  ! 

The  tiger,  off  which  I  have  not  taken 
my  eyes,  has  reached  the  foot  of  the 
rock,  and  attracted  by  my  movements, 
deliberately  pauses  to  gaze  at  the  ap¬ 
parition  it  beholds.  With  the  useless 
rifle  in  my  hands,  I  sit  facing  it,  utterly 
unable  to  move,  and  the  Karen,  crouch¬ 
ed  beside  me  with  his  head  between  his 
knees  and  his  hands  clasped  above  it, 
is  trembling  in  every  limb.  The  lithe 
gray-looking  form  is  only  six  feet  from 
me,  and  with  two  short  steps  can  enter 
the  nook  and  select  either  of  us  at  his 
leisure.  The  fixed  stare  of  the  blazing 
green  eyeballs  seems  to  paralyze  me  ; 
for  fully  half  a  minute — it  seemed  an 
hour — he  stands  there  motionless,  but 
at  length  passes  on,  still  keeping  his 
eyes  on  me  until  he  disappears  round 
the  comer  of  the  rock  a  few  feet  away. 

Relieved  of  that  appalling  stare  I 
breathe  more  freely,  and  straining  my 
eves  in  the  direction  1  expect  the  tiger 
will  take,  with  desperate  eagerness  exert 
all  my  strength  to  close  the  breach  of 
the  rifle.  I  can  feel  no  obstruction,  for 
it  is  of  course  too  dark  to  see,  but  it  will 
not  close,  and  I  pause — to  see  once 
more  that  mesmeric  gaze  fixed  upon 
me  ! 
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Dissatisfied  with  bis  fiist  scrutinf,  (he 
tifcer  has  passed  round  the  rock  aud  re¬ 
turned  to  repeat  it.  It  is  sickening. 
Helpless  and  dazed,  I  sit  there  blankly 
returning  the  steadfast  stare  that  so  per¬ 
fectly  unnerves  me.  This  interview 
lasts  longer  than  the  first  :  I  cannot 
close  my  eyes  even  if  I  would.  The 
perspiration  streams  down  my  face, 
and  I  feel  the  cold  drops  trickling  slow¬ 
ly  down  my  back.  How  1  curse  the 
brute  for  his  calm  dispassionate  gaze  ! 
How  I  curse  my  own  folly  in  not  having 
selected  a  tree  to  shoot  from  !  For 
now,  though  I  am  shaking  all  over,  a 
strange  defiant  feeling  is  creeping  over 
me,  and — thank  God  !  the  tiger  once 
more  turns  away,  and  this  time  quietly 
takes  the  path  toward  the  opposite  jun¬ 
gles,  disappearing  into  the  fog-wrapped 
night.  Gone  !  and  I  lie  back  and  give 
way  to  a  fit  of  “  cold  shivers,”  such  as 
I  have  never  felt  before,  and  for  half  an 
hour  I  see  nothing  but  eyes,  round, 
fierce,  glaring  green  eyes,  wherever  1 
turn  my  own. 

No  daybreak  surely  was  ever  so  long 
delayed  as  that  we  now  anxiously  wait 
for,  but  it  comes  at  length,  and  cramp¬ 
ed  and  shivering  I  hasten  to  examine 
the  rifle.  A  small,  but  thick  fleshy  leaf 
had  found  its  way  into  the  grip  ”  ac¬ 
tion,  and,  ciushed  though  it  was,  the 
stringy  fibres  refused  to  dlow  the  close- 
fitting  mechanism  to  work.  The  Karen 
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who  is  watching  me  murmurs  in  Bur¬ 
mese,  **  witchcraft,"  and  after  the  night 
I  have  just  passed  through  I  am  more 
than  half  inclined  to  agree  with  him. 

We  dragged  ourselves  back  to  camp, 
and  at  once  organized  a  party  to  follow 
up  the  pugs,  but  our  chase  was  useless  : 
we  neither  saw  nor  heard  anything  of 
that  tiger  again  during  our  stay. 

Curiously  enough,  only  two  weeks 
afterward  information  was  brought  to 
Easton  that  a  Karen  who  had  selected 
that  identical  rock  to  shoot  sambur 
from,  had  been  pounced  upon  and  car¬ 
ried  off  by  a  tiger  as  he  left  his  hiding- 
place  just  before  daylight.  Screams 
were  heard  by  his  brother,  who  occupied 
a  safe  position  near,  and  on  going  to 
the  spot  at  sunrise,  he  found  the  gun 
and  bag  belonging  to  his  hapless  rela¬ 
tive  on  the  sand.  Tiger  pugs  and  a  few 
blood* marks  told  the  silent  tale,  and 
not  a  vestige  of  the  unfortunate  man's 
body,  or  even  of  his  clothing,  was  ever 
found  by  the  friends  who  made  search 
for  his  remains.  Easton's  informant 
added  with  grave  simplicity :  "  The 
white  face  of  your  friend  was  new  to 
the  tiger  :  on  that  account  he  escaped.” 

My  story  is  told.  I  have  met  tigers 
in  various  circumstances  since,  but  of 
none  have  I  so  vivid  a  recollection  as 
the  one  whose  visit  I  have  attempted  to 
describe  in  this  paper. — Macmillan  s 
Magazine. 
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It  has  often  been  remarked  that  men 
and  women  after  middle  age,  and  some¬ 
times  before  that  period,  are  much 
averse  to  change  of  any  sort.  They 
share  Montaigne's  aversion  to  novelty. 
“  Je  suis  desgout^  de  nouvellet6  quel- 
que  visage  qu’elle  porte,"  remarks  that 
genial  old  philosopher.  Without  per¬ 
haps  actually  stating  the  opinion  that 
"  Whatever  is,  is  right,"  we  may  yet 
say  that  deep  down  in  the  hearts  of  men 
and  women  who  have  passed  their  first 
youth  is  the  firm  conviction  that  what¬ 
ever  was  good  enough  for  them  and 
their  fathers  is  good  enough  for  the 
growing  generation.  But  as  an  able 
woman,  one  who  herself  felt  acutely  the 
cramping  and  narrowing  influences  that 


so  fetter  the  lives  of  women,  has  said, 
"  To  delight  in  doing  things  because 
our  fathers  did  them  is  good  if  it  shuts 
out  nothing  better ;  it  enlarges  the 
range  of  affection — and  affection  is  the 
broadest  basis  of  good  in  life."  And  it 
is  because  one  believes  that  by  the  op* 
position  to  the  movement  for  the  High¬ 
er  Education  of  Women  much  good 
will  be  shut  out,  that  one  is  much  dis¬ 
mayed  by  the  antagonism  displayed  tow¬ 
ard  it.  Many  and  various  have  been 
the  opinions  expressed  on  this  subject, 
and  so  general  has  been  the  bulk  of  pub¬ 
licly  expressed  opinion  against  this 
higher  education,  as  almost  to  justify 
the  head  of  one  of  the  best  of  our  col¬ 
leges  for  women  in  her  complaint  that 
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“  poblic  opinion  is  very  much  af'ainst 
our  work.”  But  to  those  who  beliere 
in  the  truth  of  their  cause,  opposition, 
however  general,  can  never  damp  their 
ardor ;  and  they  are  further  comforted 
by  the  reflection  that  in  human  affairs 
no  extension  of  belief,  however  wide¬ 
spread,  is  per  se  evidence  of  truth.” 

The  objections  that  have  been  urged 
against  this  movement  may  be  shortly 
summarized  as  follows : — The  oppo¬ 
nents  of  higher  education  for  women 
tell  us  that  it  will  so  tax  and  enfeeble 
the  energies  of  women  that  their  consti¬ 
tutions  will  prove  unequal  to  the  strain. 
Nay,  with  a  cool  assumption  of  the 
point  at  issue,  characteristic,  one  re¬ 
grets  to  say,  of  the  opponents  of  this 
movement,  they  tell  us  that  ”  women, 
though  they  may  give  up  every  thought 
of  matrimony,  are  unequal  to  the  strain, 
and  had  better  remain  unequal.”  Fur¬ 
ther,  however,  probably  with  an  uncom¬ 
fortable  conviction  that  women,  by  vir¬ 
tue  of  this  fatal  higher  education,  have 
already  accomplished  a  good  deal,  it  is 
argued  that,  even  should  they  succeed 
in  rivalling  men  in  work  hitherto  con¬ 
fined  to  men,  the  women's  strength  will 
be  so  exhausted  that  they  will  prove  un¬ 
equal  to  the  further  strain  entailed  by 
the  duties  of  matrimony  with  its  conse¬ 
quent  motherhood.  The  result  of  this 
enfeeblement  will  be  that  the  children 
of  such  highly  educated  women  will  be 
weak  and  immature,  and  so  there  will 
be  perpetuated,  not  only  fewer  children 
— not  certainly  an  unmixed  evil — but 
that  these  children  will,  in  the  natural 
course  of  events,  bring  forth  descend¬ 
ants  unable  to  survive  in  the  battle  of 
life.  And  we  learn  from  a  woman,  her¬ 
self  of  considerable  ability,  that  this 
evil  result  and  more  has  already  ensued, 
short  as  is  the  time  during  which  this 
higher  education  has  been  in  operation. 
Mrs.  Lynn  Linton  asserts  that  ”  the 
number  of  women  who  cannot  nurse 
their  own  children  is  yearly  increasing 
in  the  educated  and  well-conditioned 
classes,  and  coincident  with  this  special 
failure  is  the  increase  of  uterine  disease. 
This  I  have,”  adds  Mrs.  Linton, 
”  from  one  of  our  most  famous  special¬ 
ists.”  One  may  remark  on  this,  in 
passing,  that  the  above  assertion  is  an 
interesting  example  of  non  sequiiur. 
There  are  many  features  of  social  life 


also  coincident  with  this  higher  educa¬ 
tion,  but  they  are  not  by  any  means 
necessarily  due  to  this  education.  Fur¬ 
ther,  Mjss  F.  P.  Cobbe,  in  an  extreme¬ 
ly  interesting  paper  on  the  ”  Little 
Health  of  Ladies,”  in  the  Contemporary 
Review,  1878,  holds  a  view  that  differs 
widely  from  that  of  Mrs.  Linton.  Miss 
Cobbe  points  out  that  it  is  especially 
among  the  wealthy  and  well-conditioned 
classes  that  there  is  so  much  illness,  but 
she  ascribes  its  prevalence  to  causes 
none  of  which  can  be  described  as  in 
the  remotest  degree  connected  with  ex¬ 
cessive  exercise  of  the  brain. 

It  is  further  argued  that  to  |be  suc¬ 
cessful  in  the  race  some  women  wish  to 
run— 1.^.,  to  reach  a  slightly  higher  in¬ 
tellectual  level  than  they  at  present  oc¬ 
cupy — they  must  remain  a  class  apart ; 
they  must,  in  fact,  be  celibates.  As  it 
has  been  very  frankly,  if  not  very  intel¬ 
ligently,  asserted  :  ”  To  justify  the 

cost  of  her  education  a  woman  ought  to 
devote  herself  to  its  use,  else  does  it 
come  under  the  head  of  waste  ;  and  to 
devote  herself  to  its  use,  she  ought  to 
make  herself  celibate  by  philosophy  and 
for  the  utilization  of  her  material.” 
She  must,  in  short,  give  up  all  thoughts 
of  domestic  pleasures  save  and  except 
those  that  are  enjoyed  by  bachelors. 
And,  it  being  assumed  that  higher  edu¬ 
cation  is  only  compatible  with  celibacy, 
and  that  only  the  better  class  of  women 
will  go  in  for  it,  we  are  told  that  only 
inferior  women  would  be  left  to  perpet¬ 
uate  the  race,  to  the  great  detriment  of 
society.  Among  other  disabilities  that 
are  prophesied  for  those  women  who 
are  rash  enough  to  wish  to  cultivate 
their  brains,  one  finds  that  they  must 
discard  petticoats,  which  hamper  their 
movements,  and  so  hinder  them  from 
competing  effectually  with  men  in  men's 
occupations.  ”  Whatever,"  says  Dr. 
Richardson,  "  therefore,  there  is  of  ele¬ 
gance  in  the  present  form  of  female  at¬ 
tire,  that  must  be  sacrificed  to  the  ne¬ 
cessities  of  competition  with  men  in  the 
work  common  to  men  and  then  he 
adds  this  highly  instructive,  and,  one 
ventures  to  think,  highly  original,  view 
of  the  importance  of  woman's  dress,  and 
which  may  possibly  cause  some  wom¬ 
en  to  reconsider  their  determination  : 
— ”  The  dress  she  wears  under  the 
regime  of  woman,  the  mother  of  men  and 
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wonen,  it  the  sign  of  the  destiny  which 
holds  her  frosa  the  active  work  of  men, 
and  which  affords  her  the  opportunity 
for  bedecking  herself  so  as  to  fulfil  her 
.  destiny  with  elegance  and  fascination.” 
Surely  the  gospcH  of  clothes  could  no  fur¬ 
ther  go.  It  is  also  maintained  that  this 
fulfilling  of  her  destiny  with  elegance 
and  fascination,  or  otherwise,  will  be 
seriously  interfered  with  by  leading  to  a 
modification  of  the  present  mode  of 
dress,  concerning  the  beauty  of  which 
opinions  differ.  But  should  woman  be 
so  ill-advised  as  to  enter  the  ranks  with 
men  she  will  find  that,  just  as  men's  oc¬ 
cupations  stamp  themselves  in  repres¬ 
sion  of  visage,  in  tone  of  voice,  in  car¬ 
riage  of  body,  and  in  sise  and  shape  of 
hands,  so  must  she  not  hope  to  escape 
this  supposed  degradation  of  elegance 
and  beauty  entailed  by  these  modifica¬ 
tions.  Finally — this  time  also  an  aes¬ 

thetic  argument,  and  therefore  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  peculiarly  adapted  to  con¬ 
vince  female  intellects,  and  those  who 
believe  that  there  is,  after  all,  something 
higher  for  woman  to  do  than  simply  to 
bedeck  herself  for  the  fulfilling  of  her 
destiny  with  elegance  and  fascination — 
woman  is  warned  that,  should  she  per¬ 
sist  in  her  ill-advised  course,  the  awful 
result  will  ensue  that  her  forehead  will 
become  slightly  larger,  as  a  necessary 
consequence  of  the  increase  of  brain 
power  ;  and  it  seems  that  some  aesthetic 
genius  has  laid  it  down,  apparently  for 
all  time,  that  in  woman  ”  a  large  fore¬ 
head  is  fdt  to  derogate  from  beauty.” 

The  value  of  this  aesthetic  peculiarity 
of  woman’s  forehead  can  be  properly 
appreciated  only  when  we  learn  that 
”  the  frontal  regions,  which  correspond 
to  the  non-excitable  region  of  the  brain 
of  the  monkey,  are  small  or  rudimentary 
in  the  lower  animals,  and  thdr  inUllu 
gemce  a$ui  powers  of  reflective  thought 
correspond.’  *  And  from  his  researches. 
Professor  Ferrier  sees  reason  to  believe 
that  ”  development  of  the  frontal  lobes 
is  greatest  in  men  with  the  highest  intel¬ 
lectual  powers,  and,  taking  one  man 
with  another,  the  greatest  intellectual 
power  is  characteristic  of  the  one  with 
the  greatest  frontal  development.” 
When  we  thus  turn  to  science,  we  get 
small  encouragement  for  our  admiration 


*  Ferrier,  **  Fnoctions  of  the  Brain.** 
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of  small  foreheads— an  admiration  that 
is  very  analogous  to  the  complacency 
with  which  the  Chinese  regard  the  dis¬ 
torted  and  unnatural  feet  of  their  wom¬ 
en.  The  foregoing  objections  form  a 
list  of  disabilities,  social,  physical,  and 
moral,  that  is  sufficiently  appalling  to 
minds  accustomed  to  accept  all  ex  cathe- 
drA  statements  as  gospel,  and  to  receive 
assertions  as  established  facts,  and  we 
know  that  women’s  minds  are  peculiarly 
susceptible  to  such  influences. 

But  through  all  the  objections  there 
run  two  assumptions,  neither  of  which  is 
warranted  by  anything  much  beyond  the 
dictum  of  some  more  or  less  trustworthy 
authority,  and  a  few  cases  of  injury  pro¬ 
duced  by  injudicious  and  excessive 
study,  probably  conjoined  with  a  deli¬ 
cate  constitution.  These  assumptions  are 
— I,  that  this  higher  education  of  women, 
as  carried  out,  say,  at  Girton  and  Newn- 
ham,  is  inconsistent  with  physical 
health  ;  and  2,  it  is  implied  and  assum¬ 
ed  that  the  physical  health  of  the  wom¬ 
en  of  the  present  day  is  of  an  extreme¬ 
ly  satisfactory  character.  Before  pro¬ 
ceeding  to  examine  these  points,  we 
may  remark  as  rather  a  melancholy  fact 
that  most  of  the  opi>osition  to  this  move¬ 
ment  comes,  not  from  the  uneducated 
and  illiterate,  but  from  the  learned  and 
from  those  who,  with  more  knowledge, 
ought  to  know  better  ;  particularly  is  it 
in  the  medical  profession  that  the  most 
bitter  opposition  is  met  with.  The  at¬ 
titude  of  this  profession  toward  women 
who  have  endeavored  to  enter  medicine, 
in  which  there  is  a  great  sphere  for 
them,  has  been,  one  regrets  to  say  it, 
one  of  uncompromising  hostility  ;  so 
much  so  as  to  pretty  nearly  justify  Miss 
F.  P.  Cobbe  when  she  says  that  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  the  medical  profession  on  this 
subject  may  be  thus  summed  up : 
“Women,  beware!”  it  cries;  “be¬ 
ware  !  You  are  on  the  brink  of  de¬ 
struction.  You  have  hitherto  been 
engaged  only  in  crushing  your  waists  ; 
now  you  are  attempting  to  cultivate 
your  minds !  You  have  been  merely 
dancing  all  night  in  the  foul  air  of  ball¬ 
rooms  ;  now  you  are  beginning  to  spend 
your  mornings  in  study.  You  have 
been  incessantly  stimulating  your  emo¬ 
tions  with  concerts  and  operas,  with 
French  plays  and  French  novels  ;  now 
you  are  exerting  your  understanding  to 
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leam  Greek  and  lotve  propositions  in 
Euclid  !  Beware,  oh  beware  !  Science 
pronounces  that  the  woman  who  studies 
— is  lost  !'  ’  To  those  who  know  any¬ 
thing  of  the  opposition  manifested  by 
the  medical  profession  toward  this  move¬ 
ment,  such  a  description  as  the  forego¬ 
ing,  though  severe,  must  appear  accu¬ 
rate.  But,  as  was  remarked,  it  has  been 
too  readily  implied  that  the  health  of 
those  women  who  are  most  likely  to  go 
in  for  this  higher  education  is  at  present 
good — an  assumption  which  any  one  on 
very  short  consideration  can  contradict 
from  his  own  experience. 

Where  do  we  find  grown  girls  whose 
physical  health  and  nervous  energy  are 
such  that  they  would  go  a  long  walk  for 
the  sake  of  the  physical  exercise  it  gives 
them?  But  we  do  find  too  many  girls 
who,  at  the  age  when  the  bodily  condi¬ 
tion  should  be  most  vigorous,  and  their 
nervous  energy  most  active,  find  their 
strength  and  nervous  energy  quite  ex¬ 
hausted  by  the  labor  required  for  dressing 
and  going  for  a  solemn  walk  into  town, 
whence  they  return  exhausted  and  fagged 
out,  instead  of  benefited.  And  can  we 
wonder  at  this,  when  we  see  the  methods 
invented  by  fashion  to  so  attire  our  wom¬ 
en  that  their  arms  and  legs  are  so  ham¬ 
pered,  and  their  bodies  so  compressed, 
that  free,  active  exercise  is  impossible  ? 
No  wonder  then  that  woman  should 
find  it  such  a  trouble  to  dress,  and  that, 
being  such  a  trouble,  it  is  as  often  as 
possible  avoided,  until  her  exercise  is 
pretty  much  as  limited  as  that  of  the 
model  woman  in  Socrates,  where  the 
good  husband  “  advises  his  wife  to  take 
exercise  by  folding  up  and  putting  by 
clothes,  so  obtaining  what  she  ought  to 
have  obtained  by  walking  out"* 

Such  meagre  exercise  as  our  women 
take  is  quite  inconsistent,  not  only  with 
health,  but  with  beauty.  Any  one 
who  knows  anything  of  gynaecology  is 
aware  that  many  feminine  troubles  are 
due  solely  to  want  of  exercise,  with 
consequent  weak  and  defective  health  ; 
and  more  cases  come  under  the  notice 
of  specialists,  famous  or  otherwise, 
from  this  defective  and  weak  state  of 
health  of  our  women,  than  have  ever 
come,  or  are  ever  likely  to  come,  from 
the  injurious  effects  of  this  higher  edu- 


•  J.  P.  Mahaffy,  “  Social  Life  in  Greece.” 


cation.  So  prevalent  is  the  general 
weak  physical  condition  of  women  that 
one  cannot  but  agree  with  Miss  Cobbe’s 
reflection — "  that  the  Creator  should 
have  planned  a  whole  aex  of  patients, 
that  the  normal  condition  of  the  female 
of  the  human  species  should  be  to  have 
legs  which  walk  not,  and  brains  which 
can  only  work  on  pain  of  disturbing  the 
rest  of  the  ill-adjusted  machine — this  is 
to  me  simply  incredible.” 

With  a  higher  intellectual  training, 
and  the  mind  consequently  more  active¬ 
ly  employed,  one  can  safely  say  that 
speciadists  in  women’s  diseases  would 
lose  many  of  their  most  profitable  pa¬ 
tients,  many  of  whom  come  under  their 
care  from  that  fruitful  source  of  femi¬ 
nine  ills — an  unoccupied  mind  and  the 
consequent  ennui.  Were  a  doctor  to 
lose  his  female  patients  he  would  lose  a 
considerable  part  of  his  practice,  de¬ 
pending,  as  it  does  to  so  great  an  ex¬ 
tent,  on  the  many  ailments  so  certain  to 
affect  any  creature  so  "  cribbed,  cab¬ 
ined,  and  confined  "  as  are  most  of  our 
women.  For  one  case  of  woman’s  dis¬ 
ease  that  comes  under  the  care  of  a 
medical  man,  due  to  the  injurious  effects 
of  this  higher  education,  there  are  a 
score  of  women  that  come  under  his 
care  for  similar  diseases  that  have  no 
such  explanation  as  over-exercise  of 
brain  to  offer  as  the  cause  of  their  ail¬ 
ment.  To  assume,  therefore,  that  the 
present  or  past  health  of  our  women  is 
anything  approaching  the  standard  of 
physical  excellence  is  an  assumption  in¬ 
deed.  What  women  have  already  done 
in  mechanical  work  Dr.  Richardson  has 
told  us.  As  editors  of  papers,  and  as 
managers  of  business  houses,  women 
have  proved  their  capacity.  As  clerks 
in  the  Post-Office,  which  can  only  be 
entered  by  competitive  examination,  the 
Postmaster-General  has  announced  that 
they  have  proved  their  competency. 
And  it  is  a  sign  of  good  omen  that,  at  a 
meeting  of  compositors  and  printers  in 
London  a  short  time  ago,  there  was 
passed  a  resolution  on  this  subject,  in 
which,  while  expressing  a  strong  opinion 
that  "  women  are  not  physically  capable 
of  performing  the  duties  of  a  composi¬ 
tor,"  the  conference  recommended  the 
admission  of  female  compositors  into 
the  Union,  "  upon  the  same  conditions 
as  journeymen,  provided  always  the  fe- 
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males  are  paid  strictly  ia  accordance 
with  the  scale."* 

When  one  proceeds  to  more  purely 
intellectual  work,  one  Snds  that  in  the 
examinations  for  the  Triposes  held  at 
Girton  and  Newnham,  as  well  as  in  the 
ordinary  B.A.  Decree  Examination,  and 
at  London  University,  women  have 
proved  themselves  the  equals  of  men  ; 
while  the  list  of  appointments  subse¬ 
quently  held  by  those  who  have  so  suc¬ 
cessfully  passed  their  examinations — 
appointments  as  medical  officers  at  home 
ami  abroad,  as  well  as  to  educational 
positions  entailing  onerous  and  fatiguing 
duties — sufficiently  demonstrates,  one 
would  imagine,  that  there  are,  at  any 
rate,  very  many  women  who,  besides 
having  been  capable  of  the  physical  and 
mental  strain  necessary  to  pass  such 
examinations,  are  yet  further  able  to  un¬ 
dertake  and  fulfil  the  duties  of  posts  that 
necessarily  involve  much  mental  and 
physical  work.  But  though  this  is  so, 
one  cannot,  and  one  need  not,  ignore 
the  fact  that  occasionally  cases  do  un¬ 
doubtedly  occur  of  serious  injury  to  the 
health  of  women  from  over-exercise  of 
brain  ;  nor  is  this  result  to  be  wondered 
at.  We  know  that  when  a  low  t)  pe  of 
civilization  comes  into  contact  and  com¬ 
petition  with  one  of  a  higher  grade,  an 
evil  result  to  the  lower  type  will  ensue. 
The  law  of  survival  of  the  fittest  will 
come  into  operation,  the  weaker  will 
suffer,  and  those  that  survive  will  be 
those  most  suitable  for  the  stages  of 
evolution  necessary  in  the  progress  of  a 
lower  to  a  higher  type.  So,  though  to 
a  much  more  limited  extent,  will  mis¬ 
chief  ensue  when  a  lower  type  of,  or  a 
less  highly  developed,  brain  endeavors, 
without  previous  careful  training,  to  un¬ 
dertake  tasks  easy  to  the  more  highly 
trained  intellect  of  man. 

Through  many  generations,  women 
have  been  kept  intellectually  in  swad¬ 
dling  clothes.  Just  as  the  Chinese 
cramp  up  the  feet  of  their  girls  and  ^et 
ridiculed  for  their  pains,  so  do  we,  with 

*  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  late  Dr. 
Pnaey,  in  advertisement  of  a  *'  Commentary 
on  the  Miimr  Prophets,”  says  that  all  the 
printing  haabeen  done  by  women  at  the  press 
of  the  Devonport  Society  ;  and  he,  after  many 
years’  experience,  sees  reason  to  believe  that 

there  Is  no  Idnd  of  printing  which  women 
cannot  execute  as  skilfully,  remuneratively  to 
themselves,  and  less  expensively.” 
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more  enlightenment,  and  therefore  with 
more  sin,  circumscribe  tbe  mental 
growth  of  our  girls,  thereby  earning,  if 
not  receiving,  the  ridicule  that  is  prop¬ 
erly  our  due.  From  the  pearliest  years 
this  cramping  and  paralyzing  influence 
begins.  At  an  age  when  physiologically 
there  is  little  difference  between  the 
sexes,  the  boy  expends  his  surplus  ner¬ 
vous  energy  on  his  rough  but  healthy 
games,  untrammelled  by  clinging  gar¬ 
ments  ;  while  the  girl  is  taught,  even 
thus  early,  that  it  is  improper  and  un¬ 
becoming  to  romp  about  as  her  nervous 
energy  would  dictate  ;  and,  as  if  still 
further  to  hamper  the  natural,  healthy 
movements  of  the  body,  we  dress  our 
girls  in  materials  readily  soiled,  with 
pinafores  and  ribbons,  which  they  are 
carefully  enjoined — dear  little  souls  ! — 
to  keep  scrupulously  clean.  Later  on, 
this  difference  in  training,  while  still 
continuing  and  increasing  as  regards  the 
physical  education,  is  extended  to  the 
mental  culture,  and  various  subjects — 
for  example,  Euclid  and  algebra — are 
excluded,  for  some  occult  reason,  from 
the  curriculum  for  girls,  the  male  brain 
alone  being  evidently  considered  capable 
of  tackling  such  studies.  So  that  by 
the  time  girls  are  fully  grown  we  find 
that,  from  want  of  proper  exercise  in 
their  earlier  days,  Iheir  bodies  are  weak¬ 
er  than  those  of  bo^s,  and,  from  the 
starving  system  adopted  in  the  mental 
training,  the  woman's  brain  is  neces¬ 
sarily  very  imperfectly  developed.  .A.nd 
thus,  as  a  consequence,  woman  is  inca¬ 
pable  of  much  healthy  exercise,  as  walk¬ 
ing,  and  quite  incapable  of  running — 
whoever  saw  a  young  lady  run  ? — while 
her  highest  intellectual  aspirations  are 
usually  fully  satisfied  by  a  perusal  of  the 
fashion-column  of  the  newspaper,  sup¬ 
plemented  by  social  studies,  gathered 
from  novels,  say,  by  the  late  Mrs.  Hen¬ 
ry  Wood.  Even  now,  when  much 
progress  has  been  made,  when  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  teachers  accept  fees 
from  the  students  of  Girton  and  Newn¬ 
ham,  and  examine  them  as  they  do  the 
students  at  tbe  Universities,  we  find  a 
curious  survival  of  this  circumscribing 
process,  because,  while  the  girls  undergo 
examinations  for  the  degree  of  B.A., 
this  degree  is  withheld  from  them.  It 
is  laid  down  thus :  "  To  all  women  who 
pass  any  one  or  more  of  tbe  Triposes, 
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certificates  are  now  formally  granted  by 
the  University,  declaring  that  they  have 
attained  to  the  standard  of  the  first,  sec¬ 
ond,  or  third  class  in  an  honors  examina¬ 
tion  for  the  B.  A.  degree ;  but  this 
degree,  for  various  reasons,  is  not  con¬ 
ferred  upon  them.”  For  the  same  cu¬ 
rious  but  unaccountable  reason  one  may 
suppose  it  is  that  we  are  familiar  now 
with  the  spectacle  of  a  girl  being  allow¬ 
ed  to  compete  for  a  scholarship,  but,  on 
gaining  the  first  place,  the  prize  is  de¬ 
nied  to  the  successful  student  because 
she  happens  to  be  a  girl. 

The  intellectual  features  that  charac¬ 
terize  women  correspond  to  what  one 
would  expect  from  human  beings  con¬ 
fined  and  hampered,  bodily  and  men¬ 
tally,  as  women  are.  The  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  girl  into  a  woman  is  much 
more  rapid  than  that  of  a  boy  to  a  fully 
grown  man.  This  early  development  is 
one  of  the  most  characteristic  features 
of  all  simple  and  lowly  developed  or¬ 
ganisms,  which  are  developed  slower  the 
more  complex  and  highly  organized 
they  are.  Further,  women  are  very  im¬ 
pulsive  and  prone  to  act  on  and  trust 
to  what  they  call  their  instincts,  which 
are  only  their  imperfectly  trained  pow¬ 
ers.  They  are  extremely  credulous,  a 
feature  that  renders  them  peculiarly 
open  to  anything  that  assumes  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  authority.  Finally,  they 
are  characterized  by  great  emotional  ex¬ 
citability,  partly  due,  of  course,  to 
physiological  peculiarities,  but  more 
due  to  the  want  of  development  of  any 
controlling  power,  which  is  only  to  be  at¬ 
tained  by  education  of  the  higher  brain- 
centres.  “  In  proportion,"  says  Pro¬ 
fessor  Ferrier,  **  to  the  development 
and  degree  of  education  of  the  centres 
of  inhibition  do  acts  of  volition  lose 
their  impulsive  character  and  acquire 
the  aspect  of  deliberation.  ...  If 
the  centres  of  inhibition,  and  thereby 
the  faculty  of  attention,  are  weak,  or 
present  impulses  unusually  strong,  voli¬ 
tion  is  impulsive  rather  than  deliberate.'  * 
And  Professor  Ferrier  comes  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  "  the  centres  of  inhibition 
being  thus  the  essential  factors  of  atten¬ 
tion,  constitute  the  organic  basis  of  all  the 
higher  intellectual  faculties,  and  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  their  development  we  should 
expect  a  corresponding  intellectual 
power."  In  fact,  in  woman  it  is  un¬ 


doubtedly  true  that,  owing  to  the  want 
of  any  counteracting  influence,  *'  the 
emotional  is  at  its  maximum,  and  the  in¬ 
tellectual  or  discrimination  is  at  its  min¬ 
imum."  This  being  so,  is  it  at  all 
wonderful  if,  when  these  women  or 
their  children  are  set  to  unwonted  in¬ 
tellectual  tasks,  there  should  ensue 
some  evil  results  ?  But  let  us  attribute 
the  evil  results  to  their  true  cause, 
which  is  found  in  our  old  vicious  social 
customs,  which,  by  hindering  the  full 
physical  development  of  our  girls,  ren¬ 
der  them  weak  and  delicate  in  body, 
and,  by  limiting  their  studies  in  school, 
necessarily  unfit  them  for  undertaking 
higher  intellectual  work.  The  reports 
by  some  inspectors  of  schools,  which  are 
so  often  brought  forward  for  the  discom¬ 
fiture  of  those  who  believe  implicitly  in 
statistics,  are  anything  but  conclusive 
against  the  higher  education  of  woman. 
The  reports,  at  least  as  quoted,  are  de¬ 
voted  mainly  to  pointing  out  that  there 
exists  much  headache  among  the  chil¬ 
dren,  which  may  easily  be.  But  to  at¬ 
tribute  this  headache  to  higher  educa¬ 
tion  alone  is  surely  a  very  unscientific 
proceeding  ;  more  especially  when  we 
hear  nothing  about  the  state  of  ventila¬ 
tion  of  the  schools,  the  amount  of  time 
devoted  to  exercise,  and  whether  there 
is  any  irregular  and  improper  feeding, 
all  of  which  factors  have  been  proved 
to  produce  headaches  and  other  evils. 
In  children’s  schools,  too,  there  is  often 
too  much  expected  from  the  pupils,  and 
they  are  crammed  instead  of  being  in¬ 
structed  for  the  examinations,  on  their 
passing  of  which  depends  unfortunately 
the  teacher’s  result-fees.  With  less 
cram,  more  outdoor  exercise,  and  good 
and  regular  feeding,  little  headache  is  to 
be  found.  In  the  Lancet  the  other  day 
was  a  note  of  a  report  on  myopia  by  Dr. 
Widmach.  who  carried  out  an  investiga¬ 
tion  on  the  effect  produced  by  study  on 
the  eyesight  among  the  young  people  of 
the  more  important  schools  of  Stock¬ 
holm  ;  and  he  found  that  in  more  ad¬ 
vanced  pupils  myopia  was  much  more 
common  and  more  marked  among  girls, 
which  circumstance  Dr.  Widmach  very 
properly  considers  is  accounted  for 
mainly  by  "  the  great  inferiority  of 
physical  education  and  opportunities  for 
outdoor  games  in  girls’  schools,  and  by 
the  needlework  and  music,  which  are 
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thereto  frequently  the  employment  of  out 
of  school  hours.”  Were  ail  our  school 
reports  written  out  with  the  scientific 
discrimination  that  characterizes  that  of 
Dr.  Widmach,  we  should  hear  less  of 
the  direful  results  of  the  higher  educa* 
tion  of  women.  But,  to  listen  to  the 
fearful  indictment  brought  against  this 
movement,  one  would  imagine  that  both 
the  hours  of  study  and  the  curriculum 
were  very  exacting.  What  are  the 
facts  ?  In  Giiton  and  Newnham,  which 
may  fairly  be  taken  as  representative  of 
the  best  features  of  this  movement,  it  is 
found,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  average 
age  of  the  students  is  twenty  years,  so 
that  they  are  not  raw  girls,  but  have 
reached  their  full  physical  growth,  ex¬ 
cept  perhaps  in  bulk.  Further,  the  in¬ 
tending  student  must  pass  an  entrance 
examination,  which  is  a  guarantee  that 
they  must  have  at  least  some  capacity 
for  profiting  by  the  course  of  study. 
The  number  of  hours  of  study  averages 
768,  including  time  spent  in  hearing 
lectures,  which  would  make  the  actual 
hours  spent  in  hard  reading  four  to  six, 
not  surely  a  very  trying  day’s  work. 
The  time  for  meals  is  from  two  to  three 
hours.  All  studying  soon  after  meals  is 
rigidly  discouraged.  And  yet,  in  spite 
of  the  severe  mental  training  that  the 
passing  of  such  examinations  entails, 
and  which  should,  if  the  objections  have 
any  value,  produce  such  physical  ex¬ 
haustion  that  there  would  be  small  in¬ 
clination  for  exercise  beyond  a  gentle 
stroll,  we  find,  on  the  contrary,  that 
there  is  manifested  by  the  students  an 
extremely  healthy  aptitude  for  such 
athletic  games  as  lawn  tennis  and  rac¬ 
quets  ;  while  the  course  of  training  is 
so  carefully  regulated  by  the  able  women 
at  the  head  of  these  colleges,  that  the 
general  health  of  the  students  is  ex¬ 
tremely  good,  cases  of  break-down  from 
overwork  being  very  rare.  Such  testi¬ 
mony  is,  one  would  imagine,  worth 
bushels  of  reports  about  headaches 
found  among  pupils  of  lower  schools 
where  cram  prevails,  and  where  there  is 
little  attention  paid  to  physical  educa¬ 
tion.  The  argument  that,  in  order  to 
make  proper  use  of  her  education,  a 
woman  should  remain  unmarried,  has 
no  value  when  we  find  that  the  outcry 
about  the  injury  done  by  the  higher 
education  is  founded  on  very  insufficient 


premises.  Were  it,  however,  necessary 
that  some  highly  educated  women,  like 
many  others  not  so  cultured,  should  re¬ 
main  celibate,  they  would  be  in  good 
company,  seeing  that  Handel,  Beet¬ 
hoven,  Reynolds,  Turner,  Michael 
Angelo,  and  Raphael  all  belonged  to 
the  honorable  order  of  bachelors. 

It  is  always  assumed  that  the  destiny 
of  every  woman,  which  she  is  to  fulfil 
with  elegance  and  fascination,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  is  marriage.  But,  considering  that 
the  number  of  women  in  excess  of  men  in 
these  islands  has  been  estimated  at  about 
1,000,000,  it  is  obvious  that  many  must 
lead  solitary  lives,  and  must,  therefore, 
make  homes  for  themselves.  But  as 
none  can  tell  beforehand  which  girls 
are  to  be  married  and  which  to  be  celi¬ 
bate,  such  things,  like  kissing,  going  by 
favor,  it  is  essential  that  the  education 
should  be  such  as  will  qualify  all  women 
for  making  their  own  way  in  the  world. 
Even  should  a  woman  marry,  it  is  surely 
a  most  extraordinary  thing  to  say  that 
her  education  is  lost  and  of  no  value,  or 
that  the  expenditure  on  her  education  is 
thereby  thrown  away.  A  man  nowadays 
wants  something  more  than  a  good  house¬ 
wife  and  mother  of  his  children.  Time 
was  when  the  education  of  men  gener¬ 
ally  being  very  indifferent,  they  were 
not  particularly  sensible  of  any  great 
deficiency  of  education  in  their  spouses, 
and  were  content  when  her  erudition 
extended  no  deeper  than  her  prayer- 
book  and  a  receipt-book — which  seems 
to  have  been  its  extent,  according  to 
Macaulay,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  sev¬ 
enteenth  century.  But  with  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  edur^tion  and  learning  comes 
a  longing  for  a  companion,  and  for  one 
whose  face  does  not  assume  a  blank  ap¬ 
pearance  when  anything  more  subtle 
than  baby-clothes  forms  the  subject  of 
conversation.  A  man  now  is  not  likely 
to  be  so  easily  satisfied  as  was  that 
Prince  of  whom  Montaigne  tells  us, 
who,  on  being  told  that  the  lady  he  was 
about  to  marry  was  not  very  learned, 
replied  :  “  Qu’il  Ten  aymoit  mieulx,  ct 
qu’une  femme  estoit  assez  S9avante 
quand  elle  s9avoit  mettre  difference  en- 
tre  la  chemise  et  le  pourpoinet  de  son 
mary.”  Now  such  knowledge,  though 
desirable,  not  to  say  necessary,  in  the 
wife  of  one’s  bosom,  would  hardly  suf¬ 
fice  to  make  a  very  intelligent  compan- 
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ion.  One  of  the  most  important  re¬ 
sults,  however,  that  will  accrue  to 
society  from  the  further  extension  of 
higher  education  of  women,  will  be  the 
beneficial  effect  it  will  have  over  the 
character  of  the  children  borne  by  such 
cultured  women.  If  there  is  one  law 
in  Nature  more  certain  than  another  it  is 
that  the  mental,  no  less  than  the  bodily, 
characteristics  are  transmitted  to  the 
offspring.  This  being  so,  it  is,  to  say 
the  least,  advisable  that  our  future 
mothers,  as  well  as  the  fathers,  should 
have  as  much  culture  and  education  as 
is  attainable  without  injury  to  health. 
Had  the  higher  education  been  in  vogue 
whrn  Goethe  lived,  perhaps  he  had  mar¬ 
ried  some  other  woman  than  his  servant, 
and  his  son  might  have  been  another, 
possibly  a  better,  Goethe,  instead  of 
being  so  dehcient  in  intellectual  capacity 
that  his  father  always  spoke  of  him, 
with  grimly  sarcastic  truth,  as  “  der 
sohn  der  magd.” 

It  is  quite  probable,  as  Mr.  Spencer 
very  properly  points  out,  that  Edwin  is 
not,  as  a  rule,  brought  to  Angelina’s 
feet  by  her  German.  But  surely  it  is  as 
equally  true  that,  unless  Edwin  is  an 
absolute  idiot,  the  knowledge  that  An¬ 
gelina  can  whisper  soft  nothings  in  his 
ear  in  that  learned  but  slightly  guttural 
language  will  not  be  a  very  fatal  ob¬ 
stacle  to  his  declaration.  Rosy  cheeks, 
laughing  eyes,  and  a  finely  rounded 
form  are  no  doubt  great  attractions,  and 
very  desirable.  But  if  one’s  wife  has 
only  these  physical  attractions,  without  a 
corresponding  mental  development,  she 
may  prove  a  very  good  nursemaid,  but 
not  a  very  intelligent  helpmeet.  It  is 
also  worth  remembering,  as  Professor 
Mahaffy  very  properly  says,  that  “  it 
is  only  when  mental  refinement  is  add¬ 
ed  to  physical  beauty  .  .  .  that  love 
rises  from  an  appetite  to  a  sentiment.” 
And  when  those,  laughing  eyes  grow 
dim,  and  the  rosy  cheeks  assume  the 
contour  of  the  full  moon,  while  the  fine¬ 
ly  rounded  form  has  reached  those  pro¬ 
portions  that  roused  so  much  the  sus¬ 
ceptibilities  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne, 
then  will  one  6nd  out,  if  not  before, 
the  advantages  of  having  some  mental 
as  well  as  physical  health  and  beauty. 
And  such  education  will  not  render 
women  the  less  capable  of  undertaking 
one  of  the  most  important  tasks  that 


fall  to  the  lot  of  any,  viz  ,  the  care  and 
training  of  the  growth  and  development 
of  a  child’s  mind.  Finally,  we  should 
recognize  a  fact,  too  often  ignored,  that, 
after  all,  woman  has  a  life  of  her  own 
to  lead-  There  are  many  problems  in 
life  that  a  woman  has  to  solve  for  her¬ 
self  with  such  light  as  she  may  derive 
from  her  education,  and  on  the  proper 
solution  of  some  of  these  problems  will 
depend  much  for  good  or  for  evil,  both 
to  herself  and  to  those  with  whom  she 
may  be  connected.  It  is,  therefore, 
very  desirable  that  she  should  have  as 
much  help  as  may  be  given  by  a  highly 
trained  intellect,  and,  in  proportion  to 
her  previous  mental  training,  will  be 
her  capacity  for  judging  and  living 
rightly. 

In  conclusion,  one  cannot  but  feel 
that  this  movement  will  not  only  be  of 
advantage  to  women  themselves,  whom 
it  will  raise  socially  and  mentally,  but 
that  it  will  also  be  of  service  to  the 
race,  by  giving  us  mothers  whose  cer¬ 
ebral  development  will  be  such  that 
their  children  will  be  more  easily  taught, 
and  capable  of  much  more  than  the 
children  of  less  able  mothers.  Further, 
b^  giving  otherwise  inadequately  occu¬ 
pied  women  healthy  occupation  for  their 
minds,  it  will  get  rid  of  that  ennui  which 
is  so  fruitful  of  much  evil,  and  so  pro¬ 
lific  of  patients  that  fill  the  consulting 
rooms  of  medical  men. 

Tennyson’s  ideal — 

"  She  with  all  the  charm  of  woman. 

She  with  all  the  breadth  of  man" — 

may  be  only  an  ideal,  but  it  is  one,  at 
least,  that  is  worth  striving  for.  And 
if,  with  our  narrow  and  limited  methods 
of  education,  we  do  meet  with  some 
women  who  come  up  to  this  ideal,  what 
may  we  not  expect  when  a  fuller  and 
more  gracious  life  is  opened  out  to 
woman  ? 

The  movement  may  be  marked  by 
extravagances,  and  the  methods  adopted 
for  the  attainment  of  the  end  may  not 
be  the  best  possible,  but  this  is,  after 
all,  only  another  mode  of  saying  that 
the  movement  is  directed  by  human 
beings.  George  Macdonald  says  truly  : 

The  tide  of  action  in  these  later  years 
flows  more  swiftly  in  the  hearts  of  wom¬ 
en,  whence  has  resulted  so  much  that 
is  nobler,  so  much  that  is  paltry,  ac- 
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cording  to  the  nature  of  the  heart  in 
which  it  swells.” 

Let  us  then  recognize  generously  that 
there  is  such  a  tide,  and  that  although 
we  may,  by  our  opposition,  delay  the 


progress  of  the  current,  yet  we  can  no 
more  arrest  it  than  could  Dame  Parting¬ 
ton  with  her  mop  stop  the  progress  of 
the  Atlantic.  —  IVestminsUr  Review. 


A  PLEA  FOR  A  BRITISH  DOLLAR. 
BY  SAMUEL  MONTAGU. 


It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  this 
country,  which  prides  itself  upon  being 
in  the  van  of  progress,  especially  in 
commercial  enterprise,  lags  far  behind 
all  foreign  countries  and  many  of  our 
Colonies  in  regard  to  coinage,  weights 
and  measures. 

It  is  now  over  thirty  years  since  an 
important  movement  was  organized  to 
obtain  the  introduction  of  decimal  coin¬ 
age  into  this  country.  A  resolution  in 
its  favor  was  passed  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  in  consequence  of  a  Select 
Committee  appointed  in  1853  having 
reported  favorably,  as  the  following 
extracts  will  show  :  — 

The  Report  slated,  that  '*  with  regard  to 
the  inconveniences  of  the  existing  system  the 
evidence  was  clear  and  decided.  That  system 
was  shown  to  entail  a  vast  amount  of  unneces¬ 
sary  labor,  and  great  liability  to  error,  to  ren¬ 
der  accounts  needlessly  complicated,  to  confuse 
questions  of  foreign  exchanges,  and  to  be  other¬ 
wise  inconvenient.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
concurrent  testimony  of  the  various  witnesses 
was  to  the  effect  that  the  adoption  of  a  Decimal 
System  would  lead  to  greater  accuracy,  would 
simplify  acconnts,  wouid  greatly  diminish  the 
labor  of  calculations  (to  the  extent  of  one-half, 
and  in  some  cases  four-fifths,  according  to  Pro¬ 
fessor  De  Morgan,  who  had  made  the  question 
his  especial  study),  and,  by  facilitating  the  com¬ 
parison  between  the  coinage  of  this  country 
and  other  countries  that  have  adopted  the 
Decimal  System,  would  tend  to  the  conveni¬ 
ence  of  all  those  who  are  engaged  in  exchange 
operations,  of  travellers,  and  others.  An  im¬ 
portant  benefit  would  be  derived  in  several  de¬ 
partments  of  the  public  service,  and  in  every 
branch  of  industry,  from  the  economy  of  skilled 
labor  which  would  result  from  the  proposed 
change  ;  at  the  same  time  that  the  Vacation 
of  the  people  generally  would  be  much  facili¬ 
tated  by  the  introduction  into  our  schools  of 
a  system  so  directly  calculated  to  render  easy 
the  acquirement  of  arithmetic.'* 

The  Committee  recommended  the  pound 
sterling  as  the  unit  of  the  new  system  of  coin¬ 
age.  “  Cotuidering  that  the  pound  is  the 
present  standard,  and  therefore  associated  with 
all  our  ideas  of  money  value,  and  that  it  is  the 
basis  on  which  all  our  exchange  operations 
with  the  whole  world  rest,  any  alteration  of  it 


would  lead  to  infinite  complication  and  embar¬ 
rassment  in  our  commercial  dealings  ;  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  which  its  retention  would  afford  the 
means  of  introducing  the  Decimal  System  with 
the  minimum  of  change.” 

The  Committee  recommended  the  withdrawal 
of  the  half-crown,  the  3</.  and  4^.  pieces,  and 
the  introduction  of  copper  coins  of  one,  two, 
and  five  mils,  and  silver  coins  of  ten  and 
twenty  mils. 

The  Committee  summed  up  their  recom¬ 
mendations  in  the  following  words  : — 

”  In  condusion,  your  Committee,  having 
well  weighed  the  comparative  merits  of  the  ex¬ 
isting  system  of  coinage  and  the  Decimal  Sys¬ 
tem,  and  the  obstacles  which  must  necessarily 
be  met  with  in  passing  from  the  one  to  the 
other,  desired  to  repeat  their  decided  opinion  of 
the  superior  advantages  of  the  Decimal  System, 
and  to  record  their  conviction  that  the  obstacles 
referred  to  are  not  of  a  nature  to  create  any 
doubt  of  the  expediency  of  introducing  that 
system  as  soon  as  the  requisite  preparations 
shall  have  been  made  for  the  purpose,  by 
means  of  cautious  but  decisive  action  on  the 
part  of  the  Government.” 

Od  the  12th  of  June,  1855,  Mr.  W. 
Brown  moved  the  following  resolutions 
in  the  House  of  Commons  :  — 

”  I.  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this 
House,  the  initiation  of  the  decimal  sys¬ 
tem  by  the  issue  of  the  florin  has  been 
eminently  successful  and  satisfactory. 

”  2.  That  a  further  extension  of  the 
s)stem  will  be  of  public  advantage. 

”  3.  That  an  humble  Address  be  pre¬ 
sented  to  Her  .Majesty,  praying  that  she 
will  be  graciously  pleased  to  complete 
the  decimal  scale  with  the  pound  and 
florin,  as  suggested  by  two  Commissions 
and  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  by  authorizing  the  issue  of  silver 
coins  to  represent  the  value  of  the  one- 
hundredth  part  of  a  pound,  and  copper 
coins  to  represent  the  one-thousandth 
part  of  a  pound,  to  be  called  cents  and 
mils  respectively,  or  to  bear  such  names 
as  to  Her  Majesty  may  seem  advisable.” 
After  a  protracted  debate  the  first  reso¬ 
lution  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  136 
to  56,  the  second  resolution  was  carried 
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without  a  division,  and  the  third  resolu¬ 
tion  was  withdrawn.  In  the  course  of 
the  debate,  the  Government  urged  that 
it  was  inexpedient  to  make  a  change 
without  much  more  investigation,  and 
gave  an  assurance  that  the  subject  should 
receive  the  most  careful  consideration 
possible. 

Then  followed  the  appointment  in 
1856  of  a  Royal  Commission,  which  re¬ 
ported  in  1857  that  the  weight  of  au¬ 
thority  and  evidence  was  in  favor  of  the 
pound  and  mil  scheme,  but  finally  de¬ 
cided  against  a  change  unless  weights 
and  measures  were  likewise  decimalized. 

At  that  period  many  of  the  Great 
Powers  had  not  yet  adopted  decimal 
currencies.  Prussia  had  the  thaler  of 
30  silver  groschen  of  is  pfennige  ;  Sax¬ 
ony  had  a  similar  thaler,  with  different 
subdivisions  ;  Hamburg  had  the  mark 
of  16  schillings  ;  South  Germany  had 
the  florin  of  60  kreuzers  ;  now  all  Ger¬ 
many  has  the  mark  of  100  pfennige. 
Austria  then  had  the  florin  of  60  kreuz¬ 
ers  ;  now  she  has  the  florin  of  100  kreuz¬ 
ers.  Scandinavia  had  then  different 
specie  and  rigsdalers  of  120  skillings  ; 
she  now  has  the  krone  of  100  ore. 

Thus  all  foreign  countries  have  now 
adopted  a  deciroail  currency,  leaving  us 
and  some  of  our  Colonies  high  and  dry 
in  the  rear  of  commercial  progress. 
Those  who  have  made  this  reform  have 
never  retraced  their  steps,  nor  regretted 
the  change.  Many  of  our  Colonies  now 
enjoy  the  facilities  conferred  by  decimal 
systems — for  instance,  Canada,  Ceylon, 
Mauritius,  Hong-Kong  and  the  Straits 
Settlements.  With  regard  to  Canada, 
the  following  letter  has  recently  been 
received  from  a  banker  of  long  standing 
in  Montreal  :  — 

"  I  was  a  resident  of  Canada  at  the  time 
when  the  change  from  the  old  notation  of 
pounds,  shillings,  and  pence  to  a  decimal  sys¬ 
tem  took  place,  and  can  speak  without  hesita¬ 
tion  of  the  advantage  in  saving  of  time  and 
other  conveniences  which  ensued.  It  would  of 
course  be  impossible  to  reduce  this  saving  of 
time  to  arithmetical  figures,  but  you  will  find, 
I  think,  a  universal  concurrence  of  opinion 
that  the  saving  is  considerable. 

*'  1  am  not  sure  whether  the  adoption  of  the 
decimal  system  has  not  one  drawback.  The 
English  method  requires  and  develops  a  much 
higher  degree  of  arithmetical  ability  than  ours 
and  that  of  the  United  States. 

I  need  not  say  that  if  England  adopted  the 
decimal  system  there  would  result  an  immense 
simplification  of  accounts  and  transactions  be- 
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tween  Canada,  the  United  States,  and  the 
Mother-country— China  and  Japan  may  per¬ 
haps  be  included.  It  is  almost  certain  that 
other  British  Colopies,  like  those  in  Austra¬ 
lia  and  South  Africa,  would  adopt  the  same 
system.” 

The  “  drawback  ”  referred  to  in  the 
foregoing  letter  really  constitutes  an  ad¬ 
ditional  argument  in  favor  of  the  deci¬ 
mal  system,  for  it  can  hardly  be  desira¬ 
ble  to  retain  a  cumbrous  mode  of  calcu¬ 
lation  in  order  to  develop  a  higher  degree 
of  arithmetical  ability. 

In  Ceylon,  Sir  Hercules  Robinson — 
the  Governor — proposed  to  decimalize 
the  rupee.  There  was  a  great  outcry 
from  the  native  traders,  who  declared 
that  they  would  be  ruined  ;  but  he  per¬ 
sisted,  and  in  a  fortnight  after  the 
change  was  effected  everybody  was  sat¬ 
isfied.  From  different  parts  of  the  Con¬ 
tinent  of  Europe  reports  have  been  re¬ 
ceived  testifying  to  the  advantages  ob¬ 
tained  by  the  introduction  of  a  decimal 
system. 

Those  advantages  in  this  country  may 
be  summarized  as  follows.  The  pro¬ 
posed  system  would  shorten  the  period 
required  for  elementary  education.  It 
would  save  time,  which  in  this  instance 
would  be  money,  in  preparing  accounts 
and  in  book-keeping  generally.  It  would 
give  greater  facility  for  carrying  on 
trade,  and  it  would  be  the  precursor  of 
that  much  larger  reform— the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  a  uniform  decimal  system  of 
weights  and  measures. 

With  regard  to  elementary  education, 
it  has  been  asserted  by  a  high  authority 
that  if  the  coinage,  weights,  and  meas¬ 
ures  were  decimalized,  a  saving  of  time 
would  be  effected  to  the  extent  of  three 
years  in  the  education  of  every  child. 

The  Government  has  now  the  grave 
responsibility  imposed  by  compulsory 
education  of  seeing  that  the  children  of 
the  working  classes  are  not  compelled  to 
learn  so  needless  a  study  as  compound 
arithmetic,  which  forms  no  part  of  ele¬ 
mentary  education  in  foreign  countries. 
Every  teacher  and  every  scholar  would 
gladly  devote  the  time  now  absorbed  by 
compound  arithmetic  to  technical  edu¬ 
cation,  or  to  the  study  of  foreign  lan¬ 
guages,  in  both  of  which  our  young 
people  are  behind  the  Germans,  Swiss, 
etc. 

With  regard  to  trade,  our  present  sys- 
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tern  of  accounts  and  of  book-keeping 
causes  errors  which  would  certainly  be 
avoided  by  a  simpler  mode  of  calculation 
easily  acquired  by  the*average  trader. 

Our  business  relations  with  foreign 
countries  would  be  greatly  facilitated  by 
the  change,  for  although  it  may  be  im¬ 
practicable  to  have  a  universal  currency, 
the  calculation  between  one  decimal 
currency  and  another  would  be  com¬ 
paratively  easy.  It  is  now  the  custom 
in  all  large  houses  trading  with  foreign¬ 
ers  to  turn  our  currency  into  decimals, 
calculate  in  decimals,  and  turn  the  deci¬ 
mal  result  again  into  pounds,  shillings 
and  pence.  Not  only  is  this  a  waste  of 
time,  but  in  some  instances  it  is  only 
possible  to  arrive  at  an  approximate  re¬ 
sult.  The  process  is  a  barrier  to  Eng¬ 
lishmen,  who  have  not  as  a  rule  a  prac¬ 
tical  and  thorough  knowledge  of  deci¬ 
mals.  This  difficulty  is  one  of  the 
reasons  why  foreign  clerks  are  so  exten¬ 
sively  employed  by  English  firms,  who 
would  gladly  prefer  to  employ  their  own 
countrymen,  if  the  conditions  were  at 
all  equal. 

In  spite  of  our  insular  prejudice  and 
deeply-rooted  apathy,  the  decimal  sys¬ 
tem  is  coming  more  and  more  into  use. 
In  some  Government  offices,  and  in  the 
Railway  Clearing-house,  decimals  are 
used.  If  our  currency  were  reformed, 
this  simple  system  would  soon  be  uni¬ 
versally  adopted.  Two  arguments  in¬ 
fluenced  the  Royal  Commission  of 
1856 ;  the  one,  that  those  countries 
which  adopted  decimal  currencies  had 
previously  a  worse  coinage  than  ours, 
and  the  other,  that  weights  and  meas¬ 
ures  should  be  decimalized  simul¬ 
taneously.  It  is  evident  that  no  country 
which  has  reformed  its  currency  had  the 
slightest  idea  of  adopting  a  similar  sys¬ 
tem  to  ours.  Even  the  United  States 
and  Canada  discarded  our  duodecimal 
system  in  favor  of  the  simpler  decimals. 
When  we  find  that  every  foreign  nation 
has  adopted  a  decimal  currency,  and 
that  in  no  instance  has  any  one  of  them 
retraced  its  steps  or  regretted  the 
change,  how  can  we  flatter  ourselves 
that  we  alone  should  be  right  and  all  the 
world  wrong  ? 

The  chief  benefit,  however,  to  be  an¬ 
ticipated  from  this  suggested  change  in 
our  currency — a  change  in  itself  easy  to 
be  effected  and  certain  to  meet  with 


general  approval — is  that  it  will  pave 
the  way  to  the  larger  reform  of  our  sys¬ 
tem  of  weights  and  measures.  Already 
men  of  science  are  using  the  metrical  sys¬ 
tem  ;  assayers  and  bullion-dealers  have 
decimalized  the  ounce.  The  experience 
gained  from  the  use  of  the  metrical  sys¬ 
tem  by  three  hundred  millions  of  people 
is  permeating  this  island.  It  may  be  as¬ 
serted  that  Irath  the  reform  of  the  cur¬ 
rency  and  that  of  weights  and  measures 
should  be  simultaneous.  It  would, 
however,  be  easier  to  go  step  by  step, 
especially  as  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  a  decimal  currency  has  been 
adopted,  while  our  weights  and  meas¬ 
ures  have  been  retained.  It  may  be 
useful  to  record  the  fact  that  sixty-eight 
out  of  the  sixty-nine  British  Chambers 
of  Commerce  have  recently  passed  reso¬ 
lutions  in  favor  of  decimalizing  our  cur¬ 
rency.  They  are  also  generally  in  favor 
of  a  uniform  and  decimal  system  of 
weights  and  measures.  The  London 
Chamber  of  Commerce  is  actively  en¬ 
gaged  in  promoting  this  reform. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  consider  what 
should  be  the  nature  of  the  first  reform, 
and  what  should  be  the  unit.  Two 
points  must  be  regarded  as  essential ; 
most  of  our  coins  must  be  retained,  and 
the  largest  possible  unit  should  be  em¬ 
ployed.  We  are  too  loyal  to  part  with 
our  sovereign,  and  too  well  accustomed 
to  our  shilling  to  discard  it. 

The  pound  and  mil  system  has  ob¬ 
tained  most  favor,  because  it  involves 
the  least  change. 

We  should  retain 


The  Sovereign  of  10  florins  or 
Half-sovereign  "  5  “ 

5r.  .  .  •*  " 

4r.  .  .  ••  2  ••  •• 

21.  bd.  (to  be  eventually  withdrawn) 
21.  .  .  of  I  florin  or 

II.  .  .  ^ 


We  should  add, — 


1000  mils 
500  •• 
250  •' 
200  " 
125  “ 
100  " 

50  •• 
25  •• 


New  Coins. — Silver 
“  Nickel 

"  Copper 


There  are,  however,  two  slight  draw¬ 
backs  to  this  system.  The  unit  is  too 
large  for  small  traders,  and  the  subdi¬ 
vision  into  thousandths  is  somewhat 
difficult,  entailing  three  places  of  deci- 
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mals  when  a  change  is  made.  The  ex¬ 
isting  penny  and  halfpenny  could  circu¬ 
late  for  some  time  until  prices  were  ad¬ 
justed  to  the  new  four-mil  pieces. 
There  would  be  an  advantage  to  the 
working  man  in  receiving  50  new  far¬ 
things,  25  new  halfpennies,  or  lai  new 
pennies  for  his  shilling.  The  new  coins 
would  buy  as  much  as  the  old.  The 
price  of  postage- stamps  could  be  easily 
reduced,  although  a  lo-mil  stamp  would 
approximate  more  closely  than  2\d.  to 
the  25  centimes  used  on  the  Continent 
under  the  Postal  Convention. 

The  penny  and  halfpenny  press  might 
suffer  slightly  by  the  reduction  of  about 
4  per  cent  in  our  new  pence  and  half¬ 
pence  ;  but  the  price  of  a  newspaper  is 
not  a  vital  matter  in  comparison  with 
the  revenue  from  advertisements,  which 
could  be  slightly  increased.  It  is  the 
custom  for  newspaper  proprietors  to 
allow  from  20  to  30  per  cent  to  middle¬ 
men  for  the  distribution  of  their  papers. 
Consequently  so  small  a  matter  as  4  per 
cent  could  be  settled  between  the  own¬ 
ers  and  salesmen. 

Another  system  would  insure  all  the 
advantage  of  the  retention  of  our  coins, 
and  avoid  the  disadvantages  already  in¬ 
dicated.  Why  could  we  not  adopt  the 
British  Dollar  or  double  florin  as  our 
unit  ?  It  would  be  as  big  as  any  used 
outside  our  Empire,  and  while  suffi¬ 
ciently  large  for  our  large  traders  would 
be  sufficiently  small  for  retailers.  We 
could  still  speak  of  the  Sovereign  when 
it  is  made  into  a  i\ye-dollar  piece,  in  the 
same  way  as  of  the  American  Eagle, 
the  French  Napoleon,  and  the  Russian 
Imperial,  although  dollars,  francs,  and 
roubles  are  the  respective  curren¬ 
cies. 


Our  currency  would  then  be  as  follows  : 


DoiUn.  Ceats. 


Sovereign  .... 

s  • 

0 

Half-sovereign 

0 

Ss.  (eventually  withdrawn) 

Ii  . 

0 

Doable  florin,  British  dollar  . 

I  . 

roo 

2s.  td.  (eventually  withdrawn) 

1  . 

62^ 

2S . 

i  . 

50 

IS . 

i  . 

as 

bd.  (eventually  withdrawn) 

i  . 

I2i 

Dime,  new  silver  coin 

JO 

Half-dime  “ 

I'y- 

5 

New  copper  coin 

0 

2 

**  **  .  •  . 

0 

I 

ii 

0  . 

i 

Every  one  knows  that  a  dollar  is  about 
4J.,  and  a  cent  a  halfpenny.  Our  work¬ 
ing  men  6nd  no  difficulty  in  learn¬ 
ing  in  a  few  hours  the  currency  of  Can¬ 
ada  and  the  United  States.  Under  this 
system,  while  retaining  most  of  our 
coins,  including  the  rich  man’s  sove¬ 
reign  and  the  poor  man’s  shilling,  we 
shall  have  the  great  advantage  of  requir¬ 
ing  but  two  places  of  decimals. 

Only  two  countries,  Portugal  and 
Brazil,  subdivide  their  unit  into  thou¬ 
sandths,  while  all  other  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  have  hundredths,  which  are  de¬ 
cidedly  preferable.  Should  we  adopt 
the  four-shilling  dollar,  there  is  little 
doubt  that  Canada,  and  probably  the 
United  States,  would  assimilate  their 
dollar  to  ours  ;  thus  all  English-speak¬ 
ing  people  would  ultimately  have  the 
same  currency. 

Should  the  working  classes  demand 
this  change,  no  Government  could  with¬ 
hold  it :  the  result  would  be  advan¬ 
tageous  to  the  pupil,  the  teacher,  and 
the  trader,  would  facilitate  home  trade, 
promote  foreign  commerce,  and  permit 
the  children  of  the  poor  to  acquire  tech¬ 
nical  knowledge  in  the  time  now  so 
needlessly  wasted. — Murray  s  Magazine. 


THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  EMOTIONS. 

BY  FRANCES  POWER  COBBE. 


Human  Emotions — the  most  largely 
effective  springs  of  human  conduct — 
arise  either  at  first  hand  on  the  pressure 
of  their  natural  stimuli,  or  at  second 
hand  by  the  contagion  of  sympathy  with 
the  emotions  of  other  men.  This  last 
source  of  emotion  has  not,  I  conceive, 
received  sufficient  attention  in  practical 


systems  of  education,  and  to  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  it  the  present  paper  will 
be  chiefly  devoted. 

Every  human  emotion  appears  to  be 
transmissible  by  contagion  ;  and  to  be 
also  more  often  so  developed  than  it  is 
solitarily  evolved.  For  once  that  Cour¬ 
age  or  Terror,  Admiration  or  Con- 
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tempt,  or  even  Good-will  and  Ill-will, 
spring  of  themselves  in  the  breast  of 
man,  woman,  or  child,  each  is  many 
times  caught  from  another  mind  pos¬ 
sessed  of  the  same  feeling.  By  a  subtle 
sympathy,  not  unshared  by  the  lower 
animals,  a  sympathy  which  sometimes 
works  slowly  and  imperceptibly  and  is 
sometimes  communicated  with  electric 
velocity,  one  man  conveys  to  another 
as  if  it  were  a  flame,  the  emotion  which 
bums  in  his  own  souL  Thenceforth  the 
recipient  becomes  a  fresh  propagator  of 
the  emotion  to  those  with  whom  he  in 
his  turn  comes  into  psychical  contact. 
A  few  instances  may  named  to  make 
clear  my  meaning. 

The  most  familiar  example  of  the 
contagiousness  of  the  emotions,  as  the 
reader  will  instantly  recall,  is  that  of 
Fear,  which  has  often  spread  through 
whole  armies  with  such  inexplicable 
celerity  and  fatal  results  that  the  an¬ 
cients  were  fain  to  attribute  the  frenzy 
to  the  malevolence  of  a  god,  and  called 
such  terrors  “  Panic."  The  disasters 
which  have  occurred  during  the  last  few 
years  in  so  many  European  and  Ameri¬ 
can  theatres  and  churches  afford  sad 
evidence  that  though  "  great  Pan  is 
dead,"  our  liability  to  succumb  to  such 
waves  of  fear  has  not  been  diminished 
by  modern  civilization.  The  proof  of 
the  special  power  of  the  contagion  lies 
in  this  ;  that  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  the  majority  of  the  persons 
constituting  the  terror-stricken  crowd 
would,  if  ahne,  have  met  the  danger 
with  reasonable  composure.  There  is 
also  happily,  we  may  remember,  such  a 
thing  as  the  contagion  of  Courage  as 
well  as  that  of  Terror,  and  many  a  time 
and  oft  in  our  history  the  captain  of  a 
sinking  ship,  the  commander  of  a  re¬ 
treating  regiment,  has,  by  his  individual 
intrepidity,  restored  the  morale  of  his 
men.  Again,  a  remarkable  instance  of 
the  contagiousness  of  emotion  is  afford¬ 
ed  by  the  Popularity  of  the  men  who 
become  in  any  country  the  idols  of  the 
hour.  The  fact  is  very  well  known  to 
the  organizers  of  claques  and  r/clames  in 
theatres,  and  of  ovations  in  political  life, 
that  it  is  enough  for  a  small  band  of 
friends  in  an  assembly  to  cheer  and 
clap  hands,  to  induce  hundreds  who  had 
previously  little  interest  in  the  work  or 
person  praised  to  join  the  hosannas. 


When  a  statesman  has  succeeded  in 
arousing  enthusiasm  for  himself  (possi¬ 
bly  by  persuading  scores  of  people  and 
associations  that  "all  his  sympathies 
are  with  their  "—totally  opposite — 
aims),  he  may  then  safely  disappoint 
each  in  turn  and  veer  round  to  the  op¬ 
posite  point  of  the  political  and  theo¬ 
logical  compass  from  which  he  sailed  with 
flowing  canvas.  His  popularity  will  not 
be  forfeited  or  even  lessened,  for  it  is  a 
mere  contagion  of  sentiment,  not  a  ra¬ 
tional  or  critical  judgment  Herein  lies 
the  special  peril  of  democracies,  that 
this  kind  of  contagion  of  personal  en¬ 
thusiasm  rapidly  becomes  the  largest 
factor  in  their  politics.  From  the  na¬ 
ture  of  things  the  masses  cannot  form 
judgments  on  questions  of  state,  refer¬ 
ring,  perhaps,  to  countries  of  which  the 
very  names  are  unknown  to  them,  and 
therefore  they  must  of  necessity  choose 
Men,  not  Measures.  When  we  further 
examine  who  are  the  Men  so  chosen, 
and  why,  we  arrive  at  the  startling  dis¬ 
covery  that  it  is  exclusively  by  rhetoric 
that  the  contagious  admiration  and 
sympathy  of  the  masses  can  be  roused. 
Not  sound  statesmanship,  not  wise 
patriotism,  not  incorruptible  fidelity, 
not  dignified  consistency,  not,  in  short, 
any  one  quality  fitting  a  man  to  be  a 
safe  or  able  minister,  attracts  the  enthu¬ 
siasm  of  the  multitude,  or  is  even  esti¬ 
mated  at  all  by  them.  The  only  gift 
they  can  appreciate  is — "  the  gift  of 
Tongues."  The  lesson  is  a  grave  one 
for  all  free  countries.  By  such  popular 
idolatry  of  great  talkers  were  all  the  old 
republics  of  Greece  and  Magna  Graecia 
brought  to  destruction  ;  and  the  men 
who  by  such  means  acquired  a  bastard 
royalty  over  them  so  exercised  it  as  to 
make  the  name  of  "Tyrant"  forever 
abominable. 

As  concerns  emotions  connected  with 
Religion,  the  contagion  of  them  has 
been  notorious  in  all  ages,  for  good  or 
evil,  according  to  the  character  of  the 
religion  in  question.  The  intoxication 
of  the  dances  of  old  Maenads  and  mod¬ 
ern  Dervishes  ;  the  shrieks  and  self- 
woundings  of  the  priests  of  Baal  and 
Cybele  ;  the  frenzi^  scenes  of  sacrifice 
to  Moloch  and  the  Aztec  gods,  and  a 
hundred  other  examples  will  occur  to 
every  reader.  Probably  those  on  the 
largest  scale  of  all  recorded  in  history 
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were  the  first  Crusades,  when  “  Europe 
precipitated  itself  on  Asia  "in  a  de¬ 
lirium  of  religious  enthusiasm  caught 
from  Peter  the  Hermit  and  Bernard  of 
Clairvaux.  The  outbursts  of  the  Ana¬ 
baptists  and  Flagellants  and  Prophets 
of  the  Cevennes,  in  Christendom,  and 
of  Moslem  fanatics  under  Prophets  and 
Mahdis  (of  which  we  have  probably  by 
no  means  heard  the  last),  and  finally  the 
Revivals  of  various  sects  in  England 
and  America,  and  the  triumphs  of  the 
Salvation  Army,  are  all  instances  of  the 
part  played  by  the  contagion  of  emotion 
in  the  religion  of  the  community  at 
large.  I  shall  speak  hereafter  of  its 
share  in  personal  religious  experience. 

In  much  smaller  matters  than  re¬ 
ligion,  and  where  no  explosion  reveals 
the  contagion  of  sentiments,  it  is  yet 
often  possible  to  trace  the  spread  of  an 
emotion,  good  or  bad,  from  one  indi¬ 
vidual  of  a  family  or  village  to  all  the 
other  members  or  inhabitants.  It  suf¬ 
fices  for  some  spiteful  boy  or  idle  girl  to 
call  a  miserable  old  woman  a  witch, 
or  to  express  hatred  of  some  foreigner 
or  harmless  eccentric,  to  set  afloat  prej¬ 
udices  which  end  in  something  ap¬ 
proaching  to  persecution  of  the  victims, 
who  may  be  thankful  they  did  not  live 
two  hundred  years  ago,  when,  instead 
of  being  boycotted,  they  would  have 
been  burned.  A  child  in  a  school  or 
large  household  who  has  the  misfortune 
to  be  lame  or  ugly,  or  exhibits  any  pe¬ 
culiarity  physical  or  mental,  may,  with¬ 
out  any  fault  on  his  side,  become  ob¬ 
noxious  to  the  blind  dislike  of  a  stupid 
servant  or  jealous  step-mother,  and 
then— the  contagion  spreading  and  in¬ 
tensifying  as  it  extends — to  the  common 
hatred  of  the  little  community  ;  a  hatred 
justifying  itself  by  the  sullenness  or  de¬ 
ceptions  to  which  the  poor  victim  has 
been  driven.  Even  domestic  animals 
suffer  from  this  kind  of  contagious  dis¬ 
like,  and  benefit  on  the  other  hand  by 
contagious  admiration  and  fondness.* 


*  I  have  heard  a  pitiful  example  of  this  kind 
of  prejudice.  An  orphan  boy  and  his  ugly 
mongrel  dog  were  the  objects  of  universal  dis¬ 
like  and  ridicule  in  the  house  of  his  uncle,  a 
Scotch  fanner.  The  lad  always  sat  of  an  even* 
ing  far  back  from  the  circle  by  the  fireside,  with 
his  dog  crouching  under  his  stool  lest  it  should 
be  kicked.  One  day  the  little  son  of  the 
house,  of  whom  the  farmer  and  his  wife  were 


**  Give  a  dog  a  bad  name  and  hang 
him  ”  is  true  in  more  senses  than  one. 

We  need  not  pursue  this  part  of  the 
subject  further.  Every  day’s  experience 
may  supply  fresh  illustrations  of  the  im¬ 
mense  influence  of  contagion  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  all  human  emotions. 
Nor  is  it  by  any  means  to  be  set  down 
as  a  weakness  peculiar  to  or  character¬ 
istic  of  a  feeble  mind,  to  be  blindly  sus¬ 
ceptible  of  such  contagion.  Even  the 
strongest  wills  are  bent  and  warped  by 
the  winds  of  other  men’s  passions,  per¬ 
sistently  blowing  in  given  directions. 
Original  minds,  gifted  with  what  the 
French  call  t  esprit  prime  sautier,  are 
perhaps,  indeed,  affected  rather  more 
than  less  than  commonplace  pieople  by 
the  emotions  of  those  around  them,  be¬ 
cause  their  larger  natures  are  more  open 
to  the  sympathetic  shock.  Like  ships 
with  every  sail  set,  they  are  caught  by 
every  breeze.  It  is  a  question  of  degree 
how  much  each  man  receives  of  in¬ 
fluence  from  his  neighbors  ;  but  (to  use 
the  new  medical  barbarism)  we  are 
never  “immune”  altogether  from  the 
contagion. 

Moreover,  be  it  carefully  noted,  it 
is  only  by  contagion,  and  not  by  any 
kind  of  authority  or  command,  that 
emotions  can  be  communicated.  It  is 
a  matter  of  common  observation  that 
any  effort  to  direct  the  emotions  to  or¬ 
der  has  a  tendency  to  produce  the  op¬ 
posite  effect  to  the  one  intended.  To 
challenge  a  man  to  be  brave,  is  to  make 
him  nervous  ;  to  bid  him  admire  a  per¬ 
son  or  a  work  of  art,  is  to  suggest 
to  him  to  be  critical ;  to  command  a 
young  man  or  woman  to  love  the  elect 
of  their  parents,  is  to  chill  any  nascent 
inclination  in  the  desired  direction  ; 
and  to  make  it  a  duty  for  Montagus  to 
hate  Capulets,  is  to  start  the  loves  of 


dotingly  fond,  went  out  with  the  boy  and  dog, 
and  a  snowstorm  coming  on  they  were  all  lost 
on  the  hills.  Next  morning  the  dog  returned 
to  the  farm  making  wild  signs  that  the  farmer 
should  follow  him,  which  he  and  his  wife  did 
at  once  in  great  anxiety.  At  last  the  dog 
brought  them  to  a  spot  where  they  found  the 
boy  stiff  and  cold,  but  their  child  still  alive. 
The  boy  had  taken  off  his  own  coat  and  wrap¬ 
ped  it  round  the  child,  whom  he  laid  on  his 
breast,  and  then,  lying  under  him  on  the  snow, 
had  died.  Let  us  hope  that  at  least  the  dog 
reaped  some  tardy  fruits  of  the  farmer’s  re¬ 
pentance. 
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Romeo  and  Juliet.  We  must  give  the 
feeling  we  detiie.  We  cannot  possibly 
impcse  it. 

We  may  now  approach  our  proper 
subject  of  the  Education  of  the  Emo¬ 
tions,  carrying  with  us  the  important 
fact  that  no  means  are  so  efficacious  in 
promoting  good  ones  as  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  the  great  agency  of  Contagion  ; 
and  further,  that  this  contagion  works 
only  by  exhibiting  the  genuine  emotion 
to  the  person  we  desire  to  influence. 
Only  by  being  brave  can  we  inspire 
courage.  Only  by  reverencing  holy 
things  can  we  communicate  veneration. 
Only  by  being  tender  and  loving  can  we 
move  other  hearts  to  pity  and  affection. 

Let  us  glance  over  the  variety  of  cir¬ 
cumstances  wherein  great  good  might 
be  effected  by  systematic  attention  to 
the  natural  laws  of  the  development  of 
the  emotions.  We  may  begin  by  con¬ 
sidering  those  connected  with  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  young. 

In  the  first  place,  parents  duly  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  importance  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  would  carefully  suppress,  or  at 
least  conceal,  such  of  their  own  emo¬ 
tions  as  they  would  regret  to  see  caught 
up  by  their  children.  At  present  num¬ 
berless  sufficiently  conscientious  fathers 
and  mothers,  who  would  be  horrified  at 
the  suggestion  of  placing  books  teaching 
bad  lessons  in  the  hands  of  their  sons 
and  daughters,  yet  carelessly  allow  them 
to  witness  (and  of  course  to  receive  the 
contagion  of)  all  manner  of  angry,  en¬ 
vious,  cowardly,  and  scornful  emotions, 
just  as  they  chance  to  be  called  out  in 
themselves.  It  would  be  to  revolu¬ 
tionize  many  homes  to  induce  parents 
to  revise  their  own  sentiments,  with  a 
view  to  deciding  which  they  should 
communicate  to  their  children.  In  one 
way  in  particular  the  result  of  such  self- 
questioning  might  be  startling.  Every 
good  father  desires  his  son  to  respect 
his  mother,  and  would  be  sorry  to  teach 
him  only  the  half  of  the  Fifth  Com¬ 
mandment — in  words.  Yet  how  do 
scores  of  such  well-meaning  men  set 
about  conveying  the  sentiment  of  rever¬ 
ence  which  they  recognize  will  be  invalu¬ 
able  to  their  sons  ?  They  treat  those  same 
mothers,  in  the  presence  of  those  same 
sons,  with  such  rudeness,  dismiss  their 
opinions  with  such  levity,  and,  perhaps. 


exhibit  such  actual  contempt  for  their 
wishes,  that  it  is  not  in  nature  but  that 
the  boy  will  receive  a  lesson  of  disre¬ 
spect.  His  father’s  feelings,  backed  up 
as  they  are  by  the  disabilities  under 
which  the  Constitution  places  women, 
can  scarcely  fail  to  impress  the  young 
mind  with  that  contempt  for  women  in 
general,  and  for  his  mother  in  particu¬ 
lar,  which  is  precisely  the  reverse  of 
chivalry  and  filial  piety. 

Almost  as  important  as  the  contagion 
of  parental  emotion  is  that  of  the  sen¬ 
timents  of  Teachers  ;  yet  on  this  subject 
nobody  seems  to  think  it  needful  even 
to  institute  inquiries.  So  far  as  I  can 
learn,  the  sole  question  asked  nowadays 
when  a  professor  is  to  be  appointed  to  a 
Chair  at  the  Universities  is,  “  Whether 
he  be  the  man  among  the  candidates 
who  knows  most  (or  rather  who  has  the 
reputation  of  knowing  most)  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  which  he  proposes  to  teach  ?’  ‘  This 
point  being  ascertained,  and  nothing  se¬ 
rious  alleged  against  his  moral  conduct, 
the  fortunate  gentleman  receives  his  ap¬ 
pointment  as  a  matter  of  course.  Even 
electors  who  personally  detest  the  no¬ 
torious  opinions  of  the  professor  on 
religion  or  politics,  acquiesce  cheerfully 
in  the  choice  ;  apparently  satisfied  that 
he  will  carve  out  to  bis  students  the 
particular  pound  of  knowledge  he  is 
bound  to  give  them,  and  not  a  drop  of 
blood  besides.  The  same  principle,  I 
presume  (I  have  little  information  on 
the  subject),  prevails  in  schools  general¬ 
ly,  as  it  does  in  private  education.  A 
professor  or  governess  is  engaged  to  in¬ 
struct  boys  or  girls,  let  us  say  in  Latin, 
History,  or  Physiology,  and  it  is  as¬ 
sumed  that  he  or  she  will  act  precisely 
like  a  teaching  machine  for  that  partic¬ 
ular  subject,  and  never  step  beyond  its 
borders.  A  little  common  sense  would 
dissipate  this  idle  presumption  ; — sup¬ 
posing  it  to  be  really  entertained,  and 
that  the  mania  for  cramming  sheer 
knowledge  down  the  throats  of  the 
young  does  not  make  their  elders  wil¬ 
fully  disregardful  of  the  moral  poison 
which  may  Alter  along  with  it.  Every 
human  being,  as  I  have  said,  exercises 
some  influence  over  the  emotions  of  his 
neighbor,  but  that  of  a  Teacher,  es¬ 
pecially  if  he  be  a  brilliant  one,  over  his 
students  often  amounts  to  a  contagion 
of  enthusiasm  throughout  the  class. 
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His  admirations  are  adored,  the  objects 
of  his  sneers  despised,  and  every  opin~ 
ion  he  enunciates  is  an  oracle.  And 
it  is  these  professors  and  teachers,  for¬ 
sooth,  whose  opinions  on  ethics,  theolo¬ 
gy,  and  politics  it  is  not  thought  worth 
while  to  ascertain  before  installing  them 
in  their  Chairs  to  become  the  guides  of 
the  young  men  and  women  who  are  the 
hope  of  the  nation  ! 

It  does  not  require  any  direct,  or  even 
indirect,  inculcation  of  opinion  on  the 
teacher’s  part  to  do  mischief.  It  is  the 
contagion  of  his  emotions  which  is  to  be 
feared,  if  those  emotions  be  base  or 
bad.  Let  him  teach  History  and  be¬ 
tray  his  enthusiasm  for  selfish  and  san¬ 
guinary  conquerors,  or  justify  assassins 
and  anarchists,  or  jest — Gibbon  fashion 
— at  martyrs  and  heroes  ;  will  he  not 
communicate  those  base  sentiments  to 
his  young  audience  ?  Or  let  him  teach 
Science,  and  convey  to  every  student’s 
mind  that  deification  of  mere  knowl¬ 
edge,  that  insolent  sense  of  superiority 
in  the  possession  of  it,  that  remorseless 
determination  to  pursue  it  regardless  of 
every  moral  restraint,  which  is  too  often 
the  “  note  ”  of  modern  scientism  ; — 
will  the  instruction  he  affords  to  his 
students’  brains  counterbalance  the 
harm  he  will  do  to  their  hearts  ? 

And,  on  the  other  hand,  what  a 
splendid  vantage-ground  for  the  dissem¬ 
ination  not  merely  of  knowledge,  but 
of  elevated  feelings,  is  that  of  a  Teach¬ 
er  !  Merely  in  teaching  a  dead  or 
modern  language,  a  fine-natured  man 
communicates  his  own  glowing  feelings 
respecting  the  masterpieces  of  national 
literature  which  it  is  his  duty  to  ex¬ 
pound. 

The  last  point  we  need  notice  as  re¬ 
gards  the  contagion  of  emotions  among 
the  young  is  the  subject  of  Companions. 
Here  again,  as  in  the  case  of  respect 
for  mothers,  there  is  great  unanimity  in 
theory.  Every  one  admits  that  bad 
companions  are  ruinous  for  boys  or  girls. 
But  when  it  comes  to  taking  precautions 
against  the  herding  of  innocent  and 
well-nurtured  children  with  others  who 
have  been  familiar  with  vice,  I  see  little 
trace  of  the  anxious  care  and  discrimi¬ 
nation  which  ought  to  prevail.  Nay, 
in  the  case  of  the  children  of  the  poor, 
it  seems  to  me  the  law  is  often  wickedly 
applied  to  compel  good  parents  to  send 


them,  against  their  own  will  and  con¬ 
victions,  to  sit  beside  companions  who 
have  come  straight  to  school  out  of 
slums  of  filth,  moral  and  physical.  I 
have  known  Americans  argue  that  it  is 
right  for  children  of  all  classes  to  asso¬ 
ciate  together,  so  that  the  well-trained 
may  communicate  good  ideas  to  the  ill- 
trained.  The  reasoning  appears  to  be 
on  a  par  with  a  proposal  to  send  healthy 
people  to  sleep  in  a  cholera  hospital. 
But  while  we  allow  ourselves  to  be  ter¬ 
rified  beyond  bounds  by  alarms  about 
the  infection  of  bodily  disease,  we  take 
hardly  any  precautions  against  the 
more  dreadful,  and  quite  as  real,  infec¬ 
tion  of  moral  corruption.* 

The  general  sentiments  of  boys  and 
youths  in  the  great  public  schools  and 
colleges  of  England— thanks  to  the 
high-minded  Masters  who  have  been  at 
their  head — is,  on  the  whole,  good  and 
honorable.  It  may  be  taken  for  grant¬ 
ed  that  a  boy  from  Harrow,  Eton,  Rug¬ 
by,  Winchester,  Westminster,  or  Up¬ 
pingham,  and  d  fortiori^  a  man  from 
Oxford  or  Cambridge,  will  despise  lying 
and  cowardice  and  admire  fair  play  and 
justice.  How  grand  a  foundation  for 
national  character  has  thus  been  laid  ! 
What  a  debt  do  we  owe  alike  to  the 
Masters  and  the  Tom  Browns  who  have 
communicated  the  contagion  of  such 
noble  emotions  !  In  Continental  lyc^ts 
and  academies  public  opinion  among  the 

*  I  will  cite  an  example  from  my  own  ex¬ 
perience  which  may  help  to  make  parents  real¬ 
ize  the  subtle  peril  of  which  I  speak.  Twenty- 
five  years  ago  I  was  engaged  in  an  effort  to  help 
Mary  Carpenter  in  the  care  of  the  Red  Lodge 
Reformatory  for  girl-thieves  at  BristoL  Our 
poor  little  charges  had  all  been  convicted  of 
iarceny,  or  some  kindred  offence,  but  they  were 
not  technically  “  fallen*’  girls  ;  another  estab¬ 
lishment  received  young  women  of  this  "  un¬ 
fortunate”  class.  Twice,  however,  it  hap¬ 
pened  during  my  residence  with  Miss  Carpen¬ 
ter,  that  girls  who  had  been  on  the  streets  were 
by  mistake  sent  to  us  when  convicted  of  theft, 
and  were  of  course  received  and  placed  with 
the  others  ;  all  being  under  the  most  careful 
surveillance  both  in  the  schoolrooms,  play¬ 
grounds  and  dormitory.  Nevertheless  in  each 
case,  before  the  "  unfortunate”  had  been  three 
days  in  the  Lodge,  by  some  inexplicable  con¬ 
tagion  the  whole  school  of  fifty  girls  were  de¬ 
moralized  so  completely  that  the  aspect  of  the 
children  and  change  in  their  behavior  gave 
warning  to  their  expeiienccd  janitress  to  trace 
the  history  of  the  new-comer  more  exactly, 
and,  as  the  result  proved,  to  detect  where  the 
infection  had  come  in. 
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boys  is,  by  all  accoants,  wofully  inferior 
to  that  which  is  current  in  our  great 
schools.  There  has  ne?er  been  an  Ar¬ 
nold  in  a  French  Rugby. 

As  regards  girls,  their  doubly  emo¬ 
tional  natures  make  it  a  matter  of  mor¬ 
al  life  and  death  that  their  companions 
(of  whose  emotions  they  are  perfectlv 
certain  to  experience  the  contagion) 
should  be  pure  and  honorable-minded. 
It  is  most  encouraging  to  erery  woman 
who  reads  Mrs.  Pfeiffer’s  masterly  new 
book,  Women  and  Work,  to  see  the 
rising  generation  of  girls  displaying  such 
splendid  abilities  and  zeal  for  instruc¬ 
tion,  and — as  Mrs.  Pfeiffer  amply  proves 
— without  paying  for  it  in  loss  of  bodily 
vigor.  Fain  would  I  sec  the  “  blessed 
Damozels,”  who  are  still  standing  be¬ 
hind  the  golden  bars  of  noble  homes,  all 
flocking  to  the  new  colleges  for  women, 
as  their  brothers  do  to  Christchurch  and 
Trinity,  there  to  imbibe  parallel  senti¬ 
ments  of  truthfulness  and  pltuk  ;  more 
precious  than  Greek,  Latin,  or  mathe¬ 
matics  ! 

Leaving  now  the  subject  of  the  Edu¬ 
cation  of  the  Emotions  of  the  Young, 
by  parents,  teachers,  and  companions, 
I  proceed  to  speak  of  the  general  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  emotions  of  the  community 
by  public  and  private  instrumentality  ; 
a  wide  field  over  which  we  can  only 
glance.  What  machinery  is  disposable 
to  cultivate  the  better  and  discourage 
the  lower  emotions,  either  by  the  ex¬ 
hibition  of  the  direct  natural  stimulus 
to  the  former  and  withdrawal  of  it  in  the 
latter  case,  or  by  the  aid  of  contagion  ? 

In  the  grand  matter  of  Legisla¬ 
tion  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  much 
more  to  be  done  than  has  already  been 
achieved  by  the  abolition  of  those  pub¬ 
lic  punishments  of  criminals — hanging, 
drawing  and  quartering,  flogging  at  the 
cart’s  tail,  and  the  pillory — which  must 
have  been  frightfully  prolific  of  cruel 
passions  in  the  spectators.  To  have 
taken  part  in  such  executions,  e.g.,  in 
the  old  stonings  to  death,  in  the  burn¬ 
ing  of  witches  and  heretics,  or  in  the 
minor,  but  yet  barbarous  and  cowardly 
pelting  of  the  helpless  wretches  in  the 
pillory,  must  have  been  an  apprentice¬ 
ship  worthy  of  a  Red  Indian.  Even  to 
have  been  a  passive  spectator  of  a  New¬ 
gate  execution  in  later  years,  amid  the 
yelling  crowd,  must  have  been  exces¬ 


sively  demoralizing ;  and  in  fact  was 
at  last  recognized  by  the  Legislature  to 
be  so,  instead  of  a  wholesome  warning. 
It  is  a  cause  for  rejoicing  that  there  is 
an  end  of  this  kind  of  contagious  emo¬ 
tion  in  England,  except  in  the  case  of 
experiments  on  animals,  of  which  the 
Act  of  1876  sanctions  the  exhibition  to 
classes  under  special  certificates  which 
require  the  subjects  to  be  fully  anaes¬ 
thetized.  On  this  point  the  warning  of 
the  late  lamented  Professor  Rolleston 
ought,  I  think,  to  have  sufficed.  He 
told  the  Royal  Commission,  "The 
sight  of  a  living,  bleeding,  and  quiver¬ 
ing  organism  most  undoubtedly  does 
act  in  a  particular  way  upon  what  Dr. 
Carpenter  calls  the  emotiono  motor  na¬ 
ture  in  us.  .  .  .  When  men  are  mass¬ 
ed  together  the  emotiono- motor  nature 
is  more  responsive,  it  becomes  more 
sensitive  to  impressions  than  it  does  at 
other  times,  and  that  of  course  bears 
very  greatly  on  the  question  of  interfer¬ 
ence  with  vivisections  before  masses." 
{Afinutes,  1287*.)  The  time  will  come 
when  it  will  be  looked  upon  as  a  mon¬ 
strous  inconsistency  that  the  spectacle 
of  the  execution  of  murderers  should 
be  shut  off  from  the  adult  population 
on  account  of  its  recognized  ill  effects 
in  fostering  contagious  cruelty,  and  at 
the  same  time  as  many  as  nineteen  cer¬ 
tificates  should  be  issued  in  one  year  by 
the  Home  Office,  specially  authorizing 

*  In  Dr.  Ingleby’s  just  published  Essays 
there  is  a  very  pertinent  story  from  St.  Augus¬ 
tine  concerning  this  contagion  of  the  emotion 
of  cruelty.  A  certain  Alypius  detested,  on  re¬ 
port,  the  spectacle  of  the  Gladiators,  but  was 
induced  to  enter  the  amphitheatre,  protesting 
that  he  would  not  look  at  the  show  ;  “  So  soon 
as  he  saw  the  blood,”  says  St.  Augustine,  ”  he 
therewith  drank  down  savageness  ;  nor  turned 
away,  but  fixed  his  eye,  drinking  in  pleasure 
unawares,  and  was  delighted  with  that  guilty 
fight,  and  intoxicated  with  the  bloody  pastime  ; 
nor  was  he  now  the  man  he  came,  but  one  of 
the  throng  he  came  into.” — St.  Augustine’s  Con- 
fessicHs,  Bk.  vl.  c.  8.  Similar  perversions  oc¬ 
cur  at  all  brutal  exhibitions.  A  friend  sends 
me  the  following  instance  from  his  own  knowl¬ 
edge.  ”  A  party  of  English  people  went  to 
the  Bull  Ring  at  San  ^bastian.  When  the 
first  horse  was  ripped  up  and  his  entrails  trailed 
on  the  ground,  a  young  lady  of  the  party  burst 
into  tears  and  insisted  on  going  away.  Her 
brothers  compelled  her  to  remain;  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  horses  were  then  mutilated  and  killed 
before  her  eyes.  Long  before  the  end  of  the 
spectacle  the  girl  was  as  excited  and  delighted 
as  any  Spaniard  In  the  assembly.” 
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the  mutilation  of  harmless  animals  be* 
fore  classes  of  young  men  and  women. 

Majestic  public  functions,  coronations, 
thanksgivings,  State  entries  into  great 
cities,  and  funerals  of  distinguished 
men,  afford  admirable  machinery  for 
the  communication  of  noble  emotions 
through  the  masses.  It  was  worth  the 
cost  and  trouble  of  last  year’s  Jubilee 
ten  times  over  to  have  sent  through  so 
many  brains  and  hearts  the  thrill  of 
sympathy  which  followed  the  Queen  to 
the  old  throne  of  her  fathers,  while  the 
kings  of  the  earth  stood  around  her  as 
witnesses  that  she  had  kept  the  oath  to 
her  people,  sworn  there  fifty  years  be¬ 
fore.  For  one  day  England  and  all  her 
vast  colonies  beat  with  one  heart,  and 
the  contagion  of  loyal  emotion,  love, 
reverence,  pride,  and  pity,  for  woman, 
empress,  mother,  widow,  ran  round  the 
globe.  Sad  was  it  (as  many  must  have 
remembered)  that  he  who  would  have 
found  the  true  words  to  give  utterance 
to  the  sentiment  in  the  heaving  breast  of 
the  nation,  he  whose  proud  duty  it 
would  have  been  to  welcome  the  Queen 
to  his  own  Abbey,  was  lying  on  that 
day  silent  beneath  its  pavement. 

Beyond  Legislation  and  Public  Func¬ 
tions,  the  largest  influence  which  sways 
the  emotions  of  all  educated  people  is 
undoubtedly  Literature.  The  power  of 
Books  to  awaken  the  most  vivid  feelings 
is  a  phenomenon  at  which  savages  may 
well  wonder.  The  magic  which  en¬ 
ables  both  the  living  and  the  long  de¬ 
parted  to  move  us  to  the  depths  of  our 
being  by  the  aid  only  of  a  few  marks  on 
sheets  of  paper  is  a  never-ending  mir¬ 
acle.  It  were  vain  to  attempt  to  do 
any  justice  to  the  subject,  or  show  how 
the  contagion  of  piety,  patriotism,  en¬ 
thusiasm  for  justice  and  truth,  and  sym¬ 
pathy  with  other  nations  and  other 
classes  than  our  own,  is  carried  to  us  in 
the  pages  of  the  poets  and  historians 
and  novelists  of  the  world.  Pitiful  it  is 
to  think  how  narrow  must  be  the  scope 
of  the  emotions  of  any  man  whose  breast 
has  never  dilated  nor  his  eyes  flashed 
over  the  grandeur  of  the  book  of  Job, 
over  Dante  or  Shakespeare,  and  whose 
heart  has  never  been  warmed  and  his 
sympathies  extended,  backward  through 
time  and  around  him  in  space,  by  Wal¬ 
ter  Scott,  and  Defoe,  and  Dickens,  and 


George  Eliot  Alas  !  that  we  must  add 
that  Literature  can  not  only  kindle  the 
noblest  emotions,  but  also  light  up  bale¬ 
ful  Ares,  of  the  basest  and  most  sensual  ; 
— to  look  for  which  we  have  not  now 
even  to  cross  the  Channel.  M.  Zola 
has  been  translated  into  English. 

After  Literature  I  presume  that  the 
Stage  is  the  greatest  public  agency  for 
the  promotion  of  fine  emotions,  and  it 
is  to  the  honor  of  human  nature  that  it 
is  found  (at  least  in  our  country)  to  be 
most  popular  when  it  fulfils  its  office 
best,  and  calls  out  sympathy  for  gener¬ 
ous  and  heroic  actions.  When  the 
Roman  audience  rose  en  masse  to  ap¬ 
plaud  the  line  of  Terence  which  first 
proclaimed  the  brotherhood  of  man  : 
“  Homo  sum  ;  humani  nihil  a  me  alie- 
num  puto," — the  highest  mission  of 
the  Drama  was  fulfilled.  Of  course  no 
one  desires  the  string  of  high  emotion 
to  be  exclusively  or  perpetually  harped 
upon  ;  and  for  my  own  part  I  think  that 
the  mere  production  of  the  emotion  of 
harmless  merriment  is  one  of  the  great¬ 
est  boons  of  the  stage.  The  contagion 
of  laughter,  in  a  theatre  or  out  of  it,  is 
an  altogether  wholesome  and  beneficent 
thing.  How  it  unseats  black  Care  from 
our  backs  !  How  it  carries  away,  as  on 
a  fresh  spring  breeze,  a  whole  swarm  of 
buzzing  worries  and  grievances  !  How 
it  warms  our  hearts  forever  after  to  the 
people  with  whom  we  have  once  shared 
a  good  honest  fou  rirel  “  Behold  how 
g(^  and  pleasant  a  thing  it  is  for  breth¬ 
ren  to  dwell  together  in  amity,”  and 
(with  all  respect  let  us  add)  in  hilarity  ! 
A  good  joke  partaken  with  a  man  is 
like  the  Arab’s  salt.  Our  common 
emotion  of  humorous  pleasure  is  a  bond 
between  us  which  we  would  not  there 
after  lightly  break. 

The  education  of  the  emotions  of  ac¬ 
tors  and  actresses,  apart  from  that 
which  they  afford  to  the  emotions  of 
the  public,  is  a  very  curious  subject  of 
consideration.  Great  part  of  the  train¬ 
ing  of  an  actor  consists  in  learning  to 
give  the  uttermost  possible  external  ex¬ 
pression  to  those  emotions  which  it  is 
the  task  of  other  people  to  reduce  to  a 
vanishing  point.  Undoubtedly  (as  one 
of  the  most  gifted  of  the  profession  has 
remarked)  the  “habit  of  representing 
fictitious  feeling  tends  to  produce  a  su¬ 
perficial  sensibility,  and  an  exaggerated 
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mode  of  expressing  the  same.”  But  it 
may  be  questioned  whether  this  extreme 
be  worse  than  the  opposite,  wherein  the 
expression  of  the  emotions  is  so  effec¬ 
tually  repressed  that  the  feelings  them¬ 
selves  die  out  for  want  of  air  and  exer¬ 
cise — a  consummation  not  unknown  in 
the  reposeful  ”  caste  of  Vere  de  Vere.” 

Beside  Literature  and  the  Stage, 
Music  no  doubt  is  a  most  marvellous 
agency  for  calling  out  Emotion.  It  is, 
in  fact,  the  Art  of  Emotion.  The  mu¬ 
sician  plays  with  the  strings  of  the  hu¬ 
man  heart  while  he  touches  those  of  his 
instrument.  Since  Collins  wrote  his 
Ode  to  the  Passions  and  Pope  his  Ode  to 
St.  Cecilia  s  Day.,  there  is  no  need  to 
describe  how  every  emotion  known  to 
man  may  be  brought  out  by  music. 
Something  may  well  be  hoped  for  a 
generation  which,  rejecting  the  more 
trivial  and  sensuous  music  of  Italy, 
finds  delight  in  the  exalted  play  of  the 
emotions  which  follow  the  wands  of 
Bach  and  Beethoven  and  Wagner.  The 
efforts  now  made  to  offer  music  at  once 
cheap  and  good  to  as  many  of  the  work¬ 
ing  classes  as  can  be  found  to  enjoy  it, 
is  perhaps  the  most  direct  way  conceiv¬ 
able  of  fostering  their  best  emotions. 

The  beauty  of  Nature  and  of  Art  are 
also  powerful  levers  of  the  higher  emo¬ 
tions,  which  it  becomes  us  to  use  for 
the  benefit  of  our  fellows  whenever  it  is 
practicable  to  do  so. 

But  while  these  varied  engines  are  at 
work  to  stir  beneficently  the  emotions  of 
the  masses,  there  are  on  the  other  hand 
certain  agencies  in  full  play  among  us 
which  have,  I  fear,  a  totally  different 
effect ;  which  in  fact  can  only  tend  to 
deaden,  if  not  to  destroy,  the  most 
precious  of  emotions,  those  of  family 
affection.  I  do  not  know  that  the  ques¬ 
tion  has  ever  been  faced,  What  are  the 
moral  effects  of  our  enormous  Hos¬ 
pitals  ?  From  the  side  of  the  bodily  in¬ 
terests  of  the  patients  they  may  be 
wholly  advantageous.*  But  as  regards 
the  sacred  institutions  of  the  Family,  on 
which  society  itself  is  based,  I  ask  what, 
except  evil,  can  result  from  the  habitual 
separation  of  relatives  the  moment  that 


*  Readers  of  that  singular  book,  St.  Ber¬ 
nard's  (Swan  Sonnenschein  &  Co.,  1887,  new 
edition  r888),  may  possibly  entertain  doubts  on 
this  subject. 


illness  makes  a  claim  for  tenderness  and 
care  ? 

It  is  the  law  of  human  nature  that  the 
sentiment  of  sympathy  should  be  drawn 
forth  by  personal  service  to  the  suffer¬ 
ing  :  and  feelings  of  gratitude  and  af¬ 
fection  by  the  receipt  of  such  personal 
service.  In  comparison  of  these  sources 
of  emotion,  those  which  act  in  times  of 
prosperity  are  weak  and  poor.  If  we 
subtract  in  imagination  from  our  own 
affections  all  those  which  have  come  to 
us  either  through  nursing  or  being 
nursed  in  sickness  and  danger,  the  resi¬ 
due  will  represent  all  which  we  leave 
within  reach  of  the  million.  Many  of 
us  can  remember  quarrels  which  have 
been  reconciled,  unkindnesses  atoned 
for,  and  bonds  of  sacred  union  in  faith 
and  eternal  hope  linked  beside  beds  of 
pain  when  death  seemed  standing  at 
the  door.  These  things  form  some  of 
the  highest  educational  influences  which 
Providence  brings  to  bear  on  the  hu¬ 
man  spirit,  and  out  of  them  arise  the 
sweetest  affections,  the  warmest  grati¬ 
tude,  the  sense  of  a  common  nearness 
to  God  and  the  Immortal  Life. 

And  of  all  this  the  entire  working 
class  of  the  nation  is  systematically  de¬ 
prived.  Formerly  it  was  only  in  cases 
of  extreme  poverty,  where  the  crowded 
lodging  was  an  altogether  unfit  place  to 
nurse  the  sufferer,  that  recourse  was 
had  to  the  public  Hospitals.  Now  it 
has  become  the  invariable  practice,  the 
moment  that  illness,  even  of  non-infec- 
tious  kind,  declares  itself,  to  send 
straight  away  to  the  hospital  artisans, 
small  tradesmen  and  farmers  from  their 
own  comfortable  abodes,  servants  from 
the  large  and  airy  houses  where  they 
have  labored  faithfully,  and  even  chil¬ 
dren  from  their  mother’s  arms.  It  is 
not  a  mere  matter  of  conjecture  that 
such  a  custom  must  do  harm  and  weak¬ 
en  the  sense  of  family  obligation.  It  is 
a  fact  that  it  has  done  so  already,  and 
is  doing  so  more  every  day.  Sons  and 
daughters  place  their  blind  and  palsied 
parents  in  asylums  ;  wives  send  their 
husbands  in  a  decline  to  Brompton 
Hospital,  and  it  has  become  a  surpris¬ 
ing  piece  of  filial  devotion  if  a  daughter 
remain  at  home  to  take  care  of  a  bed¬ 
ridden  mother,  even  when  her  means 
fully  permit  of  such  sacrifice  of  time. 
What  deadly  injury  is  all  this  to  the 
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hearts  of  men,  women,  and  chil¬ 
dren  ! 

Of  course  Hospitals  have  their  impor¬ 
tant  uses.  No  one  denies  it.  Some 
cases  of  disease  and  some  degrees  of 
poverty  require  such  institutions.  But 
this  does  not  justify  the  monstrous 
over-use  of  them  now  in  vogue.  Even 
for  the  class  whose  homes  are  too 
crowded  to  admit  of  nursing  being  prop¬ 
erly  or  safely  done  in  them,  I  cannot 
but  think  that  small  Cottage  Hospitals, 
where  the  wife  or  mother  or  daughter 
would  be  free  to  perform  her  natural 
duties  by  the  bedside,  and  where  she 
would  be  shown  how  best  to  perform 
them,  would  be  infinitely  preferable  for 
every  reason,  moral  and  physical,  to 
our  present  Palaces  of  Pain.  Excellent 
also  in  all  ways  will  be  the  plan  of  Nurses 
provided  for  the  poor  in  their  own 
homes  by  the  Queen's  wise  gift  of  the 
balance  of  her  Women’s  Jubilee  Fund. 
The  secret  of  the  excessive  resort  to 
Hospitals  is  of  course  the  encourage¬ 
ment  to  patients  given  by  the  medical 
schools  attached  to  them,  for  the  sake 
of  obtaining  a  large  supply  of  “  clinical 
material.” 

Lastly,  we  come  to  speak  of  the  Edu¬ 
cation  of  the  Religious  Emotions.  We 
have  already  referred  to  the  outbursts 
of  contagious  enthusiasm  in  the  Cru¬ 
sades  and  Revivals.  It  remains  to  say 
a  few  words  respecting  the  various 
sources  of  religious  emotion,  at  first  and 
second  hand. 

A  fundamental  difference  between  the 
Catholic  and  Puritan  mind  seems  to  be 
that  the  former  seizes  on  every  available 
means  for  producing  religious  emotion 
through  the  senses ;  the  latter  turns 
away  from  such  means  with  intense  mis¬ 
trust,  and  limits  itself  to  appeals  through 
the  mind.  Dark  and  solemn  churches 
like  that  at  Assisi  decorated  by  Giotto 
(which  the  friar  who  showed  it  told  me 
was  the  ”  best  place  in  the  whole  world 
for  prayer  ”) — gorgeous  altars,  splendid 
functions,  pictures,  music,  incense — all 
these  are  to  the  Catholic  and  High 
Churchman  veritable  ”  means  of  grace,” 
i.e.y  they  call  out  in  them  emotions  which 
either  are  religious,  or  they  think  lead 
to  religion.  Long  Prayers,  Hymns, 
Bible-readings,  and  preachings  ;  these, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  the  Evangelicals’ 
means  of  grace,  and  they  produce  in 


them  emotions  distinctly  religious.  We 
must,  I  think,  treat  these  differences 
as  matters  of  spiritual  taste  concerning 
which  it  is  proverbially  idle  to  dispute. 
Both  have  their  advantages  and  both 
their  great  perils  :  the  Catholic  method, 
the  peril  of  lapping  the  soul  in  a  fool's 
paradise  of  fancied  piety  which  is  only 
sensuous  excitement  ;  the  Puritan  meth¬ 
od,  that  of  creating  the  hysteria  of  a 
Revival.  In  each  case  it  is  the  conta¬ 
gion  of  the  emotion  of  a  multitude  which 
creates  the  danger.  Solitary  religious 
emotion,  either  produced  by  the  glory 
and  majesty  of  Nature  or  by  lonely 
prayer  and  communings  with  God,  can 
lead  to  no  evil ;  nay,  is  the  climax  of 
purest  joy  vouchsafed  to  man  ?  Not 
misguided  are  those  who  enter  into  their 
chambers  and  shut  the  door  ”  to  pray 
to  Him  who  sees  in  secret  or  who 
go  up  into  the  hills  and  woods 

“  to  seek 

That  Being  in  whose  honor  shrines  are  weak, 
Upreared  by  human  hands." 

The  converse  of  the  emotions  of  Awe 
and  Reverence,  namely  the  tendency  to 
jest  and  ridicule,  are  supposed  by  some 
to  be  dangerous  enemies  to  religion.  I 
do  not  believe  they  are  so.  I  think  a 
genuine  sense  of  humor  and  a  keen  eye 
for  the  ludicrous  is  a  most  precious  pro¬ 
tection  against  absurdities  and  excesses. 
Like  Tenderness  and  Strength,  the 
sense  of  the  Sublime  and  of  the  Ridicu¬ 
lous  are  complementary  to  each  other, 
and  exist  only  in  perfection  together  in 
the  same  character.  It  is  the  man  who 
cannot  laugh  who  never  weeps. 

Finally,  we  reach  the  point  where  the 
religious  emotions,  produced  either  alone 
or  by  contagion,  effect  the  greatest  of 
spiritual  miracles  :  that  ”  conversion,” 
or  revulsion  of  the  soul  which  ancientln- 
dia,  no  less  than  Christendom,  likened  to 
a  New  or  Second  Birth.  It  would  appear 
that  when  this  mysterious  change  does 
not  take  place  by  the  solitary  work  of 
the  Divine  on  the  human  spirit,  it  does 
so  by  the  attractive  power  of  another’s 
soul,  which  has  itself  already  undergone 
the  great  transformation.  It  is  the 
living  Saint  who  conveys  spiritual  life. 
He  need  not  be  a  very  great  or  far-ad¬ 
vanced  soul  in  the  spiritual  realm.  Many 
a  simple  person  with  no  exceptional  gifts 
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has  **  turned  to  the  wisdom  of  the  just”  maintained  in  fatal  connection  with  out* 
the  hearts  of  strong  men,  whom  the  worn  superstitions, 
most  eloquent  and  thoughtful  of  preach-  To  resume  the  subject  of  this  paper, 
ers  had  failed  to  move  by  a  hair.  But  We  have  seen  that  the  Emotions,  which 
the  greater  the  saint,  the  greater  natur-  are  the  chief  springs  of  human  conduct, 
ally  must  be  his  power.  It  was  the  con-  may  either  be  produced  by  their  natural 
tagion  of  Divine  Love,  caught  from  him  stimuli,  or  conveyed  by  contagion  from 
who  felt  it  most  of  all  the  sons  of  men,  other  minds,  but  that  they  can  neither 
which  moved  the  little  band  in  the  upper  be  commanded  nor  taught.  If  we  desire 
chamber  in  Jerusalem — who  moved  the  to  convey  good  and  noble  emotions  to 
world.  our  fellow-creatures,  the  only  means 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  when  a  whereby  we  can  effect  that  end  is  by 
man  so  powerfully  influences  another  as  Ailing  our  own  hearts  with  them  till  they 
to  **  convert  ”  him  in  the  true  sense,  r.e.,  overflow  into  the  hearts  of  others, 
to  bring  him  to  the  higher  spiritual  life,  Here  lies  the  great  truth  which  the 
it  very  often  happens  that  at  the  same  preachers  of  Altruism  persistently  over¬ 
time  he  **  converts  ”  him  in  the  lower  look.  It  is  better  to  he  good  than  to  do 
sense,  to  the  doctrines  of  the  special  good.  We  can  beneflt  our  kind  in  no 
Church  to  which  he  himself  belongs,  way  so  much  as  by  being  ourselves 
The  man  has  received  the  impulse  of  pure,  and  upright,  and  noble-minded, 
religion  from  that  particular  direction.  We  can  never  teach  Religion  to  such 
It  has  come  to  him  colored  by  the  hues  purpose  as  we  can  live  it. 
of  his  friend’s  piety,  and  he  accepts  it.  It  was  my  privilege  to  know  a  woman 
doctrines  and  all.  as  he  Ands  it.  The  who  for  more  than  twenty  years  was 
matter  has  been  one  of  emotional  con-  chained  by  a  cruel  malady  to  what 
tagion,  not  of  critical  argument  on  Heine  called  a  "  mattress  grave.”  Lit- 
either  side.  tie  or  nothing  was  it  possible  for  her  to 

It  is  impossible  to  form  the  faintest  do  for  any  one  in  the  way  of  ordinary 
estimate  of  the  good — the  highest  kind  service.  Her  many  schemes  of  useful- 
of  good,  which  a  single  devout  soul  may  ness  and  beneAcence  were  all  stopped, 
accomplish  in  a  lifetime  by  spreading  Yet  merely  by  attaining  to  the  lofty 
the  holy  contagion  of  the  Love  of  God  heights  of  spiritual  life  and  knowledge, 
in  widening  circles  around  it.  But  just  that  suffering  woman  helped  and  lifted 
as  far  as  the  influence  of  such  men  is  a  up  the  hearts  of  all  who  came  around 
cause  for  thankfulness,  so  great  would  her,  and  did  more  real  good,  and  of  the 
be  the  calamity  of  a  time,  if  such  should  highest  kind,  than  half  the  preachers 
ever  arrive,  when  there  should  be  a  and  philanthropists  in  the  land.  Even 
dearth  of  saints  in  the  world,  and  the  now,  when  her  beautiful  soul  has  been 
Are  on  the  altar  should  die  down.  A  released  at  last  from  its  earthly  cage,  it 
Glacial  Period  of  Religion  would  kill  still  moves  many  who  knew  her  to  the 
many  of  the  sweetest  flowers  in  human  love  of  God  and  Duty  to  remember 
nature  ;  and  woe  to  the  land  where  (as  what  she  was  ;  and  to  the  faith  in  Im* 
it  would  seem  is  almost  the  case  in  mortality  to  think  what  now  she  must 
France  at  this  moment)  the  priceless  be — within  the  golden  gates. — Fort- 
tradition  of  Prayer  is  being  lost,  or  only  nightly  Revinv. 

■  - 

THE  CAMEL. 

**  L’estomac  de  M.  de  Gussy  n’a  Vienna  when  at  Parma  he  heard  of  Na- 
jamais  bronchi”;  which  we  choose  to  poleon’s  escape  from  Elba.  Planting 
render — the  Marquis  de  Gussy' s  camel  her  there,  he  retraced  his  steps  immedi- 
never  met  with  its  last  straw.  It  is  a  ately  and  found  his  master  back  at  the 
famous  apologue  and  an  applicable.  Tuileries,  where  he  himself  was  an  ex- 
De  Gussy  was  a  notable  man  enough  in  cellent  prefect  of  the  palace  ;  but,  the 
his  dav.  It  was  he  who  was  escorting  Hundred  Days  once  over,  De  Gussy 
the  Empress  Marie  Louise  back  to  found  himself  suddenly  a  pauper,  hav- 
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ing  always  managed  to  combine  indifier- 
ence  to  his  own  interests  with  lavish¬ 
ness  to  others.  This  and  his  charms 
of  manner  made  him  popular,  and  he 
possessed  that  first  talent  of  a  born  con¬ 
versationist — a  lending  ear.  But  he 
was  a  born  gourmet,  too,  and  fully 
acted  up  to  Colnet’s  line  : — 

Quand  on  donne  i  dtner,  on  a  coujonrs  raison. 

Great  cooks  struggled  for  his  kitchen 
and  stayed  with  him  seven  years.  He 
gave  a  dinner  once  a  week,  never  to 
more  than  eleven  guests,  and  it  lasted 
two  hours.  He  cites  with  approval  in 
his  Ari  Culinaire  one  of  the  stories 
about  that  very  unpleasant  person  Di¬ 
ogenes  who,  seein'g  a  child  eating  too 
fast,  fetched  the  boy's  tutor  a  rousing 
cuff.  De  Cussy’s  own  rigid  rule  was  to 
eat  moderately  and  to  sip  his  liquors  ; 
and  he  preached  putting  down  the  knife 
and  fork  while  still  hungry,  and  then 
taking  several  glasses  of  an  old  wine, 
munching  crisp  breadcrust  the  while. 
Perhaps  these  were  some  of  the  reasons 
why  the  camel  never  refused,  and  ex¬ 
plain  his  "  easily  digesting  a  whole 
red-legged  partridge  ”  on  the  very  day 
of  his  death,  at  the  age  of  seventy-four. 
Many  a  well-advised  man  nowadays 
would  as  soon  eat  Tom  Jones’s  Par¬ 
tridge  body  and  bones  ;  and  there  have 
been  what  a  vain  world  calls  nobler 
deaths,  to  be  sure,  and  different  illustra¬ 
tions  of  Hamlet’s  grave  dictum  that 
“the  readiness  is  all’’;  still  we  need 
not  to  be  too  exclusive.  This  partic¬ 
ular  gourmet  had  the  smooth-skinned, 
pink  complexion  of  many  an  old-fash¬ 
ioned  London  merchant — in  the  day¬ 
time.  that  is  ;  but  a  clever  caricature  of 
him  by  Dantan,  which  displays  the  bust 
of  a  heavy-chopped,  bloated,  old  gor¬ 
mandizer,  with  a  great  Yorkshire  pie  for 
pedestal,  must  also  have  been  but  too 
near  the  truth,  perhaps  after  dinner  ; 
for  one  of  his  sayings  to  Brillat-Savarin, 
who  would  have  mirrors  in  his  dining¬ 
room,  was  that  a  man  should  only  look 
in  the  glass  fasting.  After  this  it  would 
be  of  no  use  at  all  his  telling  us  that  he 
could  take  up  his  pen  immediately  after 
dinner  in  full  repossession  of  his  ideas, 
if  we  did  not  know  from  his  sorry  writ¬ 
ings  that  he  could  .not  tack  two  ideas 
together,  and  that,  whatever  his  prac¬ 
tice  was,  his  theories  about  cookery 


were  not  worth  the  charcoal  for  testing 
them. 

His  contemporary,  Brillat-Savarin,  to 
cite  another  of  Colnet’s  lines,  “  man- 
geait  en  glouton  et  pensait  sobrement.’’ 
It  must  be  a  terrible  blow  to  many  a 
young  enthusiast,  light-heartedly  enter¬ 
ing  his  camel  for  a  gourmet’s  career, 
when  he  first  discovers  that  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  Brillat-Savarin  is  all  legend.  He 
was  a  monstrous  eater,  and  that  is  all. 
He  kept  no  table,  was  a  tall,  heavy, 
vulgar  sort  of  man,  who  went  about  in 
old  clothes,  and  was  well  known  as  the 
drum -mayor  of  the  Court  of  Appeal. 
He  spoke  little,  and  that  little  was  curt 
and  stupid.  Like  the  parrot,  he  thought 
the  more,  and  his  posthumous  master¬ 
piece  astonished  none  so  much  as  his 
most  intimate  friends.  CarSme’s  sec¬ 
retary,  who  had  opportunities  of  know¬ 
ing,  and  De  Cussy  also,  say  that  he 
gobbled  without  selection,  spoke  heavi¬ 
ly,  when  he  did  speak  at  table,  without 
any  “look’’  in  his  eyes,  and  became 
abrorbed — a  nice  euphemistic  phrase — 
at  the  end  of  a  meal.  The  Encyclapidie 
des  Gens  du  Monde  agrees  that  he  was 
**  thick,’’  and  a  gourmand  without  any 
measure  ;  making  one  of  the  nice  dis¬ 
tinctions  between  the  gourmet  (like  De 
Cussy)  who  is  hospitable,  and  the  gour¬ 
mand  (like  Brillat-Savarin)  who  is  not. 
Car 6  me  wrote  of  him,  that  he  never 
learned  how  to  eat,  which  is  extra 
hard  upon  him,  for  one  of  his  aphorisms 
is,  “  L’homme  man^e  ;  I’homme  d'es- 
prit  seul  sait  manger.^’  He  liked  coarse 
and  vulgar  meats,  goes  on  Carfime,  and 
literally  filled  his — camel  merely,  “  I 
have  seen  him  sleep  after  dinner  !’’  Dr. 
Joseph  Roques  a  great  gourmet  of  the 
day,  gives  him  the  finishing  stroke.  He 
was  very  fond  of  immense  meat-pies, 
solid  as  a  collared  head.  “  They  are 
exquisite,”  said  he  one  day  to  the  doc¬ 
tor,  “  you  can  eat  as  much  as  ever  you 
like  ;  and,  if  you  do  get  a  fit  of  indiges¬ 
tion,  why  five  or  six  dozen  of  oysters 
will  allay  it.  I  never  take  any  other 
remedy  myself,  and  leave  tea  to  weak 
constitutions.”  He  died  at  the  age  of 
seventy-one,  of  a  chill  in  the  feet, 
caught  at  Louis  XVIII.’s  funeral. 

Grimod  de  la  Reyni^re  came  of  a 
banking  family,  and  no  one  had  a  bad 
word  to  say  against  either  his  palate  or 
his  camel.  An  accident  in  early  child- 
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hood  deprived  him  of  both  hands, 
which  he  replaced  by  many  ingenious 
contiivances  ;  and  he  even  became  a 
dandy  in  his  youth,  frequented  the 
leaders  of  the  Fran9ai8,  and  visited  Vol¬ 
taire.  He  was  muscularly  strong,  and 
had  a  strong  constitution  ;  eventually 
developed,  let  us  say,  a  hump  on  his 
camel,  and  lived  to  be  eighty.  “  For 
roost  people,”  wrote  he  in  one  of  his 
Axioms,  “  a  camel  equal  to  any  and 
every  strain  is  the  first  requisite  for 
happiness’*;  and,  again,  “The  great 
thing  is  to  eat  hot,  cleanly,  long,  and 
much";  and  Victor  Hugo  might  have 
said,  ”  Roasting  is  at  the  same  time 
Nothing  and  Immensity  !“  He  was  a 
charming  talker  in  his  best  years,  but 
latterly,  wrote  De  Cussy,  he  got  to  be 
commonplace  and  garrulous  about  every¬ 
thing.  The  same  Dr.  Roques,  exclaim¬ 
ing  quantum  mutatus,  said  in  a  sketch 
of  Grimod’s  old  age  that 

he  rang  for  his  servants  at  nine  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  shouting  and  scolding  until  he  got  his 
vermicelli  soup.  Soon  after  he  became  more 
tranquil,  and  tegan  to  talk  gayly  ;  finally  be¬ 
coming  silent,  and  going  to  sleep  again  for 
some  hours.  At  his  waking  the  complaints 
began  over  again  ;  he  would  fly  into  rages, 
groan,  weep,  and  wish  he  was  dead.  But,  din¬ 
ner-time  come,  he  ate  of  every  dish.  aH  the  time 
declaring  that  he  would  have  nothing,  for  bis 
end  was  nigh.  At  dessert  his  face  began  to 
show  some  animation,  his  eyebrows  lifted,  and 
some  light  showed  from  the  eyes,  deep  sunk  in 
their  sockets.  “  How  is  De  Cussy  Will  he 
live  long  ?’’  he  would  ask  ;  "  they  say  he  has 
a  fatal  ailment.  They  haven’t  put  him  on  diet 
yet,  have  they  ?  The  rains  were  heavy  ;  we’ll 
have  lots  of  mushrooms  in  the  autumn.  The 
vines  are  splendid  ;  you  must  come  for  the 
vintage  ;  ”  and  so  on,  always  about  gluttony. 
Then  he  would  grow  gradually  silent  in  his 
great  armchair,  and  the  eyes  would  close.  At 
ten  they  came  for  him — he  could  no  longer  walk 
— and  put  him  to  bed. 

And  this  was  the  joungster  who,  at  the 
age  of  twenty,  was  caught  by  his  own 
father  sitting  down,  lone  as  the  ace  of 
spades,  to  seven  roast  turkeys,  merely 
for  their  “o>stefs,'’  their  “  sot-l’y- 
laisse,”  as  the  French  say. 

“  The  sole  depository  of  the  entire 
tradition  of  the  State,”  Talleyrand, 
even  at  the  age  of  eighty,  ate  but  one 
square  meal  in  the  day,  his  dinner ;  and 
every  morning  he  required  the  menu  of 
it  from  his  chef.  He  would  rise  at  ten, 
dressing  himself  even  after  the  hands 
had  got  rebellious  ;  and  half  an  hour 


later  would  have  an  egg,  a  fruit,  or  a 
slice  of  bread-and-butter,  a  glass  of 
water  with  a  dash  of  Madeira  in  it,  or 
perhaps  only  two  or  three  cups  of  cam¬ 
omile  tea,  before  beginning  “work.” 
No  coffee,  no  chocolate,  and  ”  China” 
tea  very  rarely.  He  dined  at  eight  in 
Paris,  at  five  in  the  country,  well  and 
with  appetite  ;  taking  soup,  hsh,  and  a 
meat  entree,  which  was  almost  always 
of  knuckle  of  veal,  braised  mutton  cut¬ 
lets,  or  a  fowl.  He  would  sometimes 
have  a  slice  oft  a  joint ;  and  he  liked 
eggs  and  custards,  but  rarely  touched 
dessert.  He  always  drank  a  first-rate 
claret,  in  which  he  would  put  a  very  lit¬ 
tle  water  ;  a  glass  of  sherry  he  did  not 
despise,  and  after  dinner  a  petit-verre 
of  old  Malaga.  In  the  drawing-room  he 
would  himself  fill  up  a  large  cup  with 
lumps  of  su^ar,  and  then  the  maitte 
d’hbtel — Careme,  no  less — would  add 
the  coffee.  Then  came  forty  winks  ;  and 
afterward  he  would  play  whist  for  high 
stakes.  His  senile  eyelids  were  so  swol¬ 
len  that  it  was  a  vast  effort  to  open  them 
to  any  width,  and  so  he  often  let  them 
close,  and  “slept”  in  company  that 
bored  him.  He  still  continued  to  call  up 
a  secretary  at  night,  and  dictate  to  him 
through  the  closed  bed-curtains. 

“  The  eaters  of  my  time,”  wrote  Ca¬ 
reme  in  1832,  “  were  the  Prince  de  Tal¬ 
leyrand,  Murat,  Junot,  Fontanes,  the 
Emperor  Alexander,  George  IV.,  and 
the  Marquis  de  Cussy.  Men  who  know 
how  to  eat  are  as  rare  as  great  cooks. 
Look  at  the  great  musicians  and  physi¬ 
cians,”  he  goes  on,  with  enthusiasm, 
“  they  are  all  gastronomers ;  witness 
Rossini  and  Boieldieu,  Broussais  and 
Joseph  Roques.”  The  last-named  back¬ 
ed  this  up  in  his  treatise  on  Edible 
Mushrooms,  maintaining  that  doctors 
who  make  a  name — Corvisart,  Btous- 
sais,  and  half  a  dozen  others — are  epi¬ 
cures  for  their  patients’  sake  as  well  as 
their  own.  They  can  get  a  ccnvales- 
cent  to  eat  when  nobody  else  can  ;  a 
fact  which  explains  their  success. 
Modern  London,  too,  we  are  proud  to 
say,  can  boast  its  successful  medical 
gourmets.  De  Cussy— it  is  vain  to  ex¬ 
pect  an  authority  from  him — said  that 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Tintoretto,  Paolo 
Veronese,  Baccio  Bandinelli,  Guido, 
and  Raphael,  were  all  noted  gour¬ 
mands  ;  a  fact  which  has  not  yet  per- 
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haps  had  its  weight  in  estimating  the 
naive  abstinence  of  the  pre-Raphaelites, 
who  might  even  have  been  vegetarians 
almost  to  a  man,  to  judge  from  the  type 
of  their  landscape-gardening.  None  of 
the  foregoing  great  men  had  the  beati¬ 
tude  of  dying  at  table  like  some  of  the 
smaller  fry.  Dr.  Gastaldy,  a  man  with 
a  wit  and  a  palate  so  often  met  with  in 
the  Almanack  des  Gourmands,  died  with 
a  champagne-glass  in  his  hand  and  a 
joke  in  his  mouth.  Grimod  de  la  Rey- 
ni^re’s  great-grandfather's  death  was 
exactly  alike — in  a  fit  of  laughter,  his 
lips  still  wet  with  Ay.  Here  is  a  fact 
for  Mr.  Galton ;  financial  instincts, 
too,  were  hereditary  in  this  family  of 
farmers-general  of  the  revenue. 

Napoleon,  as  all  the  world  knows, 
ate  very  plain  food,  and  little  of  it, 
though  always  with  hunger  and  rapidly. 
A  little  claret  was  all  he  drank  ;  a 
single  glass  of  Madeira  would  flush  his 
whole  countenance.  He  was  neither  an 
eater  nor  a  judge  of  eating,  wrote  Ca- 
r^me,  but  he  was  grateful  (was  he  ?)  to 
M.  de  Talleyrand  for  the  style  in  which 
he  lived.  He  differed  widely  from  that 
poor  Stanislas  of  Poland  who  fondly 
studied  onion  soup  in  the  inn  kitchen 
at  Chalons.  Napoleon  had  a  strange 
theory  about  his  bile.  There  is  no  person¬ 
al  defect  that  a  man  cannot  get  himself 
to  be  vain  of,  for  one  reason  or  another. 
“  Don’t  you  know,”  said  he  to  the 
Comte  de  S6gur,  ‘‘  that  every  man 
that’s  worth  anything  is  bilious?  'Tis 
the  hidden  fire.  By  the  help  of  its  ex¬ 
citement  I  see  clear  in  difficult  junc¬ 
tures.  It  wins  me  my  battles  !”  Ca- 
r^me  himself  ate  sparingly  and  drank 
nothing — a  sort  of  Moses  of  the  Prom¬ 
ised  Land  by  choice. 

The  skeleton  Paganini  was  an  appall¬ 
ing  glutton,  being  only  beaten  in  that 
by  Cambacer^s.  Such  men  should  be 
objects  of  pity  alone,  like  the  great 
Athenian  chef  Archetrastes,  who  ate 
enormously  and  digested  with  extraor¬ 
dinary  rapidity.  It  could  not  have 
been  assimilation  ;  for,  according  to 
Polybius,  he  looked  as  if  the  wind 
would  blow  him  away,  and  one  could 
almost  see  daylight  through  him. 
There  is  one  dear  old  story  that  always 
comes  up  in  talk  about  great  eaters  ;  it 
has  been  told  of  all  sorts  of  guzzlers, 
from  a  City  alderman  to  the  Judge  of 


Appeal  at  Avignon,  under  the  ancien 
rigime.  “And  then,  sir,  we  topped  up 
with  a  gorgeous  turkey,  a  first-chop  bird 
— never  tasted  a  juicier — melt  in  the 
mouth — crammed  with  truffles  to  the 
eyes — bouquet  is  no  word  for  it — left 
nothing  but  the  bones.”  “  How  many 
were  you  ?”  ’*  Two  !”  “  What  !  only 

two?”  “Yes.  Two.  Why  not  ?  The 
turkey  and  myself.” 

The  woful  extravagance  of  the  past 
in  foraging  for  the  camel  often  excites 
surprise  amounting  even  to  doubt.  For 
example,  when  the  Due  de  Penthifevre 
went  down  to  preside  over  the  assembly 
of  the  States  of  Brittany,  he  was  herald¬ 
ed  by  152  kitchen-men  ;  and  the  Prince 
de  Condi’s  cook  used  up  120  pheasants 
a  week.  A  dinner  presided  over  once 
by  De  Cussy  at  the  Rocher  de  Cancale 
cost  4/.  a  head  ;  but,  as  old  Magny  told 
the  writer  of  this,  the  year  before  he 
died,  the  moderns  beat  that  record  easi¬ 
ly,  for,  with  carte  blanche  orders,  he 
had  just  given  a  meal  to  the  Cardinal 
Archbishop  of  Paris  and  seven  guests, 
in  George  Sand’s  low  little  room,  which 
came  to  1800  francs,  or  9/.  a  head. 
This  went  chiefly  in  ptimeurs,  rarities, 
and  Magny’s  wonderful  wines — “  quan¬ 
tity  as  well  as  quality,”  as  he  himself 
has  said  it.  Who  will  say  that  the 
Princes  of  the  Church  ate  played  out  ? 
Magny — may  nothing  lie  heavy  on  his 
breast — was  a  grand  old  host,  intimately 
interested  to  the  last  in  every  least  thing 
put  before  you.  Like  Terr6, 

Who'd  come  and  smile  before  your  table 

And  hope  you  liked  your  Bouillabaisse  ; 

his  stout  form  would  heave-to,  as  it 
were,  and  his  round,  strong,  benevolent 
face  would  beam  on  you  with  a  question 
or  two,  always  to  the  point.  And  then. 
Pepper  and  Cheesecakes  !  to  hear  him 
row  a  cook  for  too  much  estragon  in  the 
taitare.  Twelve  months  after  he  was 
gone  his  “  gendre ’’  had  reduced  the 
cookery  to  the  greasy  category. 

Car6me  had  1200/.  a  year  from  .Alex¬ 
ander  of  Russia,  and  succeeded  in  dis¬ 
bursing  for  that  potentate  a  total  of 
1000/.  a  week.  His  accounts  were  as 
perfectly  cooked  as  his  dishes.  “  Econ¬ 
omy,”  he  wrote,  with  the  lofty  lunacy 
of  genius,  “  is  indispensable  in  our  vo¬ 
cation  ;  even  the  most  exquisite  and 
varied  table  must  be  logically  restrained 
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within  exact  limits."  Economy  must 
here  be  taken,  a  commentator  might 
say,  in  the  transcendental  sense,  as  in 
"  political  economy,"  and  such  like 
phrases.  Caieme  was  proud  of  his 
mission — that  was  the  word  he  chose — 
and  of  his  literary  talents.  He  kept  a 
real  secretary,  and  latterly  turned  in 
20,000  francs  a  year  by  his  cookery* 
books.  He  was  nothing  if  not  epigram¬ 
matic.  When  he  was  brought  in  con* 
tact  with  another  eccentricity.  Lady 
Morgan,  at  Baron  Rothschild’s,  "  she 
spoke  to  me  of  my  works  ;  I  spoke  to 
her  of  hers."  He  calmly  mentions  the 
King  of  England,  his  old  master,  by 
his  Christian  name.  "  I  fully  believe 
it,  replied  George,  if  Careme  manages 
the  table.  ’’  There  is  a  grandeur  about 
these  sayings  which  almost  resembles 
death,  in  the  levelling  of  all  distinctions. 

A  gossip  on  cookery  ought  to  end 


with  something  practical.  To  show  we 
bear  no  malice  toward  the  Vegetarians, 
let  us  take  the  Polack’s  onion  soup,  at 
which  no  "  runaway’s  eyes  need  wink." 
Take  seme  crisp,  hot,  pulled-bread,  in 
small  pieces  ;  butter  it  with  the  freshest 
butter  ;  then  toast  it  again  well.  Fry 
your  onions,  cut  into  dice,  in  some  of  the 
same  butter,  stirring  constantly  until 
they  are  of  a  light  brown.  Then  add  the 
pulled*  bread,  still  stirring  continuously, 
until  the  onions  are  well  browned. 
Now  dash  in,  still  stirring,  a  little  boil¬ 
ing  water,  to  free  the  onions  from  the 
pan  ;  add  what  seasoning  you  like,  and 
the  necessary  quantity  of  hot-water,  and 
let  the  whole  simmer  for  a  quarter-of* 
an*hour.  Serve  it  scalding  hot,  and 
don’t  be  deluded  into  putting  broth  into 
it  instead  of  water,  or  the  result  will  be 
ruinous  all  io\xxi^.—  Saturday  Review. 


A  COSMIC  HISTORY.* 

BV  FREDERIC  W.  H.  MYERS. 

Come  then,  poor  worm  at  war  with  Fate, — 
(What  inward  Voice  spake  stern  and  low  ?) 

Come,  paltry  Life  importunate. 

Enough  of  truth  thou  too  shalt  know  ; 

Since  man’s  self-stirred  out-reaching  thought 
Hath  seen  in  vision  sights  of  awe  ; 

Hath  from  a  darker  Sinai  brought 
Damnations  of  a  vaster  Law. 

From  dust,  they  told  thee,  man  was  bom  ? — 
The  Cosmos’  self  from  dust  began. 

In  days  that  knew  not  eve  nor  mom. 

Nor  brooding  Spirit  nor  breathing  man  ; 

See  first-begot  from  Nought  and  Night 
The  gathering  swarms,  the  flamy  gale  ! 

That  cold,  that  low,  that  fltfnl  light 
Showed  in  the  void  an  iron  hail. 


*  On  the  hypothesis  here  illnstrsted,  the  gradual  aggregation  of  cosmic  dust  (practically 
known  to  us  in  the  shape  of  meteoric  stones  and  iron)  forms  comets  and  nebnlc  ;  the  nebula 
of  our  solar  system  becomes  a  sun  and  planets  ;  life  appears  on  the  cooling  planets  ;  and  they 
are  ultimately  merged  again  in  the  sun.  Higher  beings  than  man  are  evolved  elsewhere,  pre¬ 
sumably  on  large  and  slowly-cooling  orbs  ;  but  although  we  men  may  imagine  such  beings  as 
divine,  they  themselves  recognize  their  powerlessness  in  face  of  a  universe  which  is  as  inscrutable 
to  them  as  to  us.  The  suns  of  our  stellar  system  '^crash  together,  evolve  heat,  and  repeat  the 
cosmic  process  ;  but  ultimately  lose  heat  into  space  ,and  are  agglomerated  into  one  cold  and 
dark  mass,  from  which  the  last  life  disappears.  A  night  of  indefinite  duration  sets  in — such  as 
that  imagined  by  Hindoo  cosmogonists  between  successive  self-manifestations  of  the  universe  ; 
and,  in  this  night  the  cosmic  dust  alone  is  conceived  as  still  speeding  through  infinite  space. 
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Then  lone  in  space  the  comet' hung  ; 

Then  waxed  the  whorls  of  cloudy  glow  ; 

Then  each  on  other  swept  and  swung 
Enormous  eddies,  formless  flow  ; 

One  Law,  one  Force  and  manifold. 

Bestrewed  high  heaven  with  sparkling  hre. 

Burned  in  Orion’s  belt  of  gold. 

And  lit  the  Dragon  and  the  L)re. 

Cooled  the  great  orbs,  and  whirling  flew 
Their  planet-offspring  outward  thrown  ; 

On  wheeling  planets  strangely  blew 
A  breath  unbidden  and  unknown  ; 

No  Mind  creating  watched  alone. 

Nor  bade  the  emergent  minds  begin  ; 

To  weltering  waters,  senseless  stone. 

The  seed  of  Life  had  entered  in. 

And  first  a  glimmering  ease  they  had. 

And  creatures  bound  in  dream  benign. 

Obscurely  sentient,  blindly  glad. 

Felt  the  dim  lust  of  shower  and  shine  ; 

Then  works  the  unresting  Power,  and  lo  ! 

In  subtler  chain  those  germs  combine. 

Thro’  age-long  struggle  shaping  slow 
This  trembling  Self,  this  Soul  of  thine. 

Rash  striving  into  sad  estate  ! 

From  anguished  brutes  the  plaint  began. 

Sighed  in  man’s  soul  articulate. 

And  breathes  from  Beings  more  than  man 
Ye  have  called  them  good,  ye  have  called  them  great 
But  whom  have  these  for  hope  or  prayer  ? 

Nay,  with  what  cry  their  end  await 
But  silence  and  a  God’s  despair  ? 

Ye  have  called  them  gods,  ye  have  called  them  kings  ; — 
Too  well  their  impotence  they  know. 

Forth-gazing  on  the  waste  of  things 
With  stern  philosophies  of  woe  : 

Isled  in  their  Sirius,  Titan-strong, 

They  watch  his  warmth  how  slowly  fail ; 

He  fades,  he  freezes  ;  long  and  long 
Drives  on  the  dead  the  iron  hail. 

Then  all  is  silence  ;  all  in  one 
The  exhausted  orbs  have  crashed  and  sped'; 

Cold  to  the  core  is  every  sun. 

And  every  heart  that  loved  is  dead  : 

The  Night  of  Brahm  lies  deep  and  far. 

The  Night  of  Brahm,  the  enduring  gloom  ; 

One  black,  one  solitary  star. 

The  Cosmos  is  the  cosmic  tomb. 

Nor  yet  thereby  one  whit  destroyed. 

Nor  less  for  all  that  life’s  decay. 

Thro’  the  utter  darkness,  utter  void. 

Sweeps  the  wild  storm  its  ancient  way  : 

New  Siriis.— Vol.  XLVII.,  No  4  36 
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Still  fresh  the  stones  on  stones  are  hurled  ; 

Their  soulless  armies  shall  not  fail ; — 

Beyond  the  dooms  of  world  and  world 
Drives  in  the  night  the  iron  hail. 

— Fortnightly  Review. 


THE  HUMORS  OF  METAPHYSICS. 


One  of  the  most  remarkable  charac¬ 
teristics  of  Dr.  Martineau’s  metaphysics 
is  the  humor  with  which  he  treats  the 
fundamental  issues,  wherever  they  are 
not  involved  with  matters  too  grave  to 
admit  of  such  treatment.  It  has  often 
been  so  with  the  greater  thinkers. 
Plato’s  dialogues  are  often  full  of  hu¬ 
mor,  and  of  humor  of  the  most  genuine 
kind  ;  and  so  far  is  it  from  being  a  qual¬ 
ity  alien  to  the  discussion  of  the  ulti¬ 
mate  issues  of  the  thinker,  that  there  is 
probably  no  world  in  which  there  is  a 
deeper  insight  given  into  the  springs  of 
those  sudden  metamorphoses  of  attitude 
and  feeling  in  the  apt  variations  on 
which  humor  consists,  than  the  world 
of  the  deeper  psychology  and  metaphys¬ 
ics.  Thus,  when  Socrates  is  trying  to 
explain  the  mysteries  of  implicit  and  ex¬ 
plicit  knowledge,  and  to  discover  how  it 
is  that  a  man  may  blunder  about  that  to 
the  accurate  knowledge  of  which  he  has 
a  sure  clew  in  the  resources  of  his  own 
mind,  Plato  describes  him  as  suggesting 
that  though  he  possesses  the  knowledge, 
in  the  sense  of  having  access  to  it,  he 
has  not  positively  got  it  till  he  lays  his 
apprehensive  mind  upon  it,  and  that 
even  in  doing  so,  he  may  lay  it  some¬ 
times  upon  the  wrong  item,  and  so,  in¬ 
stead  of  catching  the  bit  of  knowledge 
of  which  he  is  in  search,  catch  something 
of  which  he  is  not  at  all  in  search  ;  and 
Socrates  likens  such  a  man  to  the  pos¬ 
sessor  of  an  aviary  of  all  sorts  of  birds, 
some  in  flocks,  some  in  small  groups, 
some  solitary,  who,  when  he  is  in 
search  of  a  particular  pigeon,  gets  hold 
instead  of  a  ring-dove,  and  so  proves 
that  a  winged  thing  which  he  in  some 
sense  possesses,  is  yet  not  absolutely 
his, — that  though  he  knows  what  he 
wants,  he  does  not  know  it  well  enough  to 
fix  upon  it  without  first  capturing  some¬ 
thing  which  he  mistakes  for  that  of 
which  he  is  in  search.  This  imaginary 
aviary  of  Plato’s,  in  which  false  and 
true  opinions  are  flying  about  like  ring¬ 


doves  and  pigeons  and  other  more  soli¬ 
tary  birds,  with  an  owner  close  at  hand, 
but  without  a  master  sufficiently  inti¬ 
mate  with  them  to  discriminate  them 
infallibly  the  one  from  the  other,  is  a 
humorous  enough  symbol  of  almost  all 
metaphysical  and  psychological  systems, 
where  the  most  experienced  thinkers  are 
always  putting  out  their  hands  for  a 
lark  and  catching  a  pigeon,  or  putting 
out  their  hands  for  a  dove  and  catching, 
perhaps,  an  ill-omened  raven.  Hence, 
dry  as  the  deeper  subjects  of  philosophy 
are  usually  held  to  be,  it  is  very  com¬ 
mon  to  find  humorists  of  the  truest  kind 
among  those  who  are  able  to  treat  them 
with  the  greatest  power.  Pascal  was 
such  a  one  ;  so  was  Coleridge  ;  so  in 
our  own  day  have  been  the  late  Dr. 
Ward,  Dr.  Martineau,  and  Cardinal 
Newman. 

In  the  volumes  just  published  by  Dr. 
Martineau  on  "  A  Study  of  Religion,” 
there  are,  we  need  hardly  say,  innumer¬ 
able  discussions  in  which  the  more 
solemn  theme  is  not  directly  involved, 
so  that  the  thinker  is  able  to  treat  the 
outlying  provinces  of  philosophy  with 
that  comprehensiveness  and  ease  which 
afford  room  for  the  evidence  of  the  hu¬ 
mor  to  which  we  refer.  For  example, 
in  dealing  with  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill’s  expla¬ 
nation  of  his  view  as  to  the  belief  in  an 
external  world.  Dr.  Martineau  remarks 
that  Mr.  Mill  relics  in  part  on  the  fact 
that  every  thinker  finds  himself  confirm¬ 
ed  by  others  in  this  belief, — though  the 
very  question  at  issue  is  whether  there 
is  any  satisfactory  evidence  to  take  him 
beyond  the  circuit  of  his  own  inner 
consciousness ;  whereupon  Dr.  Marti¬ 
neau  comments  that  ”  till  we  have  got 
the  door  open  out  of  our  own  egoistic 
chamber  and  found  that  there  is  a  field 
beyond,  it  is  premature  to  serve  a  sum¬ 
mons  on  inconceivable  people  there  to 
come  and  bear  witness  to  its  existence. 
And  again,  Mr.  Mill  having  as  yet  found 
no  bridge  over  the  chasm  from  the 
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thinking  subject  to  any  real  world  out¬ 
side,  Dr.  Maitineau  notices  that  though 
he  does  not  bridge  the  chasm,  he  leaps 
it,  **  but  does  not  tell  us  how  he  man¬ 
aged  to  leave  himself  behind  him,” — a 
feat  without  the  achievement  of  which 
Mr.  J.  S.  Mill  would,  of  course,  still 
have  remained  like  every  pure  idealist 
imprisoned  (theoretically)  in  himself. 
Again,  what  can  be  happier  than  Dr. 
Martineau's  criticism  on  those  philoso¬ 
phers  who  regard  every  object  as  con¬ 
stituted  of  qualities  without  a  substance  ? 
It  is  impossible,  he  says,  to  think  of  a 
thing  as  a  mere  “  public  meeting  ”  of  its 
attributes,  however  often  the  assembly 
may  be  called.  Once  more,  take  this 
commentary  on  the  use  which  the  em¬ 
pirical  thinkers, — such  as  Dr.  Bain, — 
always  make  of  the  baby  in  whose  imag¬ 
ined  history  they  hide  away  all  the  most 
marvellous  secrets  of  our  intellectual 
growth  ? — "  I  do  not  question  the  value 
within  certain  limits  of  such  careful 
study  as  Bain  has  devoted  to  human  in¬ 
fancy,  and  even  newly  dropped  lambs 
and  staggering  calves  ;  but  the  psycho¬ 
logical  baby  that  he  is  so  fond  of  dan¬ 
dling  seems  to  me  to  become  a  sort  of 
fetish  to  him,  from  which  he  expects 
and  wrings,  oracles  it  was  never  meant 
to  give.  As  it  cannot  contradict  him, 
he  has  it  all  his  own  way  ;  and  can  so 
tell  the  story  of  what  is  going  on  with¬ 
in,  when  it  sprawls  and  springs  and 
laughs  and  turns  and  fumbles  with  the 
hands,  as  to  lead  up  to  a  foregone  con¬ 
clusion.  large  part  of  his  character¬ 
istic  psychology  appears  to  me  to  con¬ 
sist  of  misleading  inferences  correctly 
drawn  from  the  contents  of  a  hypothet¬ 
ical  infant.”  Still  more  striking  in  its 
way  is  the  criticism  on  those  pantheistic 
thinkers  who  hold  it  as  proving  any 
doctrine  concerning  the  universe  false, 
to  show  that  it  is  anthropomorphic, — in 
other  words,  a  doctrine  constructed 
from  the  human  point  of  view.  ‘‘  Our 
thought,”  says  Dr.  Martineau,  neces¬ 
sarily  **  holds  on  to  a  locus  whence  its 
survey  is  taken  of  all  else  :  it  sails  in  its 
little  skiff  and  looks  forth  on  the  illimit¬ 
able  sea  and  the  great  arch  of  the  sky, 
and  finds  two  things  alone  with  one  an¬ 
other,  the  universe  and  itself  ;  the  met¬ 
aphysicians  who,  in  their  impatience  of 
distinction,  insist  on  taking  the  sea  on 
board  the  boat,  swamp  not  only  it  but  the 


thought  it  holds,  and  leave  an  infini¬ 
tude  which,  as  it  can  look  into  no  eye 
and  whisper  into  no  ear,  they  contra¬ 
dict  in  the  very  act  of  affirming.”  In 
all  these  instances, — and  we  could  give 
many  others, — Dr.  Martineau  seems  to 
us  to  make  humor  in  the  truest  sense 
serviceable  to  his  thought,  by  bringing 
out  through  its  help  the  very  essence  of 
some  huge  philosophical  miscarriage. 
What  can  describe  more  accurately  the 
fruitless  aspiration  of  all  pantheism  than 
this  description  of  it  as  an  attempt  to 
take  the  sea  on  board  the  boat.” 

Humor,  according  to  Carlyle,  who, 
however,  did  not  accommodate  his  own 
humoristic  practice  to  his  definition,  de¬ 
lights  rather  in  taking  up  the  littleness 
of  life  and  saturating  it  with  what  is 
sublime,  than  in  bringing  down  what  is 
good  in  life  and  showing  its  kinship  to 
that  which  is  petty.  In  fact,  true  humor 
may  be  shown  in  both  ways, — in  the 
former  way,  by  a  deeper  study  of  what 
is  only  apparently  insignificant,  so  bring¬ 
ing  out  its  deeper  significance  ;  in  the 
latter  way  by  a  study  of  what  is  really  pre¬ 
tentious,  so  bringing  out  its  deeper  hol¬ 
lowness.  The  greater  philosophical  hu¬ 
morists,  from  Plato  downward,  have  used 
their  humor  with  the  utmost  freedom  in 
both  ways.  But  Dr.  Martineau  uses  it 
even  more  in  the  fashion  which  Carlyle 
regards  as  its  normal  function,  and  we 
can  hardly  give  a  nobler  example  of  it 
in  its  higher  imaginative  type,  than  the 
fine  passage  in  which  he  humorously 
replies  to  the  foolish  physical  criticisms 
on  our  planet  which  the  various  devil’s 
advocates,  from  Lucretius  downward, 
have  pressed  in  the  hope  of  disproving 
what  is  called  the  argument  ”  from  de¬ 
sign,”  and  of  showing  that  our  earth  is 
a  mere  physical  accident,  and  not  the 
product  of  any  wise  and  provident  pur¬ 
pose  : — 

"  Complaint  is  made  of  several  useless  and 
unmeaning  arrangements.  Even  in  the  inor¬ 
ganic  world,  faults  have  been  freely  pointed 
out  by  scientific  critics  from  the  time  of  Em¬ 
pedocles  to  that  of  Comte  and  Mill ; — on  our 
earth,  the  surrender  of  the  polar  regions  to  ice 
that  never  melts  and  of  the  equatorial  to  heats 
that  never  cease  to  parch  ;  and  of  enormous 
areas  between,  to  barren  deserts  and  inhospit¬ 
able  seas  ;  the  recurring  desolation  of  fertile 
lands  by  earthquakes,  volcanoes,  and  hurri¬ 
canes  ;  in  the  moon,  the  absence  of  atmosphere 
and  water,  its  one-sided  gaze  upon  the  earth, 
its  awkward  periodic  time,  tantalizing  us  with 
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scanty  glimpses  of  its  face;  in  the  solar  system, 
the  great  gap  between  Mars  and  Jupiter,  given 
up  to  petty  asteroids,  of  which  you  could  sur¬ 
vey  a  sample  in  a  day’s  walk,  and  half  a  dozen, 
if  they  were  worth  anything,  might  be  sold  in 
an  auction-room  in  a  single  lot ;  the  excessive 
heat  of  Mercury  and  cold  of  Neptune  ;  the  fif¬ 
teen  years  of  alternate  night  and  day  near 
Saturn's  poles ;  the  progressive  cooling,  con¬ 
traction  and  resistance  which  must  reduce  the 
whole  to  a  dead  mass  ;  and,  throughout  the 
stellar  regions,  the  enormous  waste  of  space 
unclaimed  by  worlds,  and  of  light  diluting  itself 

through  vacancy . Facts  of  this  kind 

may  fairly  enough  be  called  unmeaning,  if  no 
more  is  intended  by  the  phrase  than  that  we  do 
not  know  their  raiton  tTitre  ;  and  uselett,  if,  in 
order  to  try  them,  a  purpose  is  assumed  which 
they  fail  to  serve.  On  the  supposition  that  the 
arctic  and  antarctic  latitudes,  that  the  Sahara, 
that  the  Pacific  regions,  were  intended  for  the 
residence  of  man,  no  doubt  the  ice,  the  sand, 
and  the  salt  flood  are  so  many  blunders.  If  the 
laws  of  heat  which  determine  the  currents  of 
the  atmosphere  and  work  in  subterranean 
depths,  have  no  end  but  to  secure  the  tiller  of 
the  soil  in  his  dwelling  and  his  crops,  they  cer¬ 
tainly  incur  a  failure  in  every  outburst  of  Etna 
or  Boreas.  Are  the  satellites  to  be  criticised 
as  lamps  alone  ?  then,  it  must  be  admitted, 
they  might,  by  dispensing  with  their  phases, 
have  given  more  light.  But  by  what  right  do 
we  judge  a  solar  system  from  a  mere  geocen¬ 
tric,  nay,  from  a  purely  humanistic  point  of 
view  ?  Look  at  its  age,  its  scope,  its  history, 
its  relations  to  innumerable  systems  vaster  than 
itself ;  and  say  whether  the  last  comer  on  one 
of  its  planets  is  entitled  to  measure  the  ends 
which  it  embraces  by  his  particular  needs.  In¬ 
cluded  though  they  be  in  the  whole,  what  part 
of  it  are  they  likely  to  occupy  ?  If  it  be  an¬ 
thropomorphic  to  admire  an  arrangement  of 
Nature  because  it  is  useful  to  man,  is  it  less 
anthropomorphic  to  condemn  one  because  it  is 
useless  to  him  ?  No  considerate  Theist  imagines 
Man  to  be  the  central  object  of  the  universe, 
by  the  standard  of  whose  requirements  all 
things  are  to  be  judged  :  even  if  he  did  apply 
this  narrow  rule  to  the  constitution  of  the  globe 
on  which  he  lives,  he  need  hardly  be  much  dis¬ 
turbed  by  Lucretius*  bad  opinion  of  the  equator 
and  the  poles.  The  Roman  poet,  it  seems, 
would  have  preferred  a  human  estate  all  under 


culture,  compact  and  occupied,  unifonn  in  tem¬ 
perature,  and  with  no  more  water  than  was 
needed  for  irrigation  and  for  drink  ;  with  no 
moor  and  mountain  to  part  the  fields,  no  fresh¬ 
ening  play  of  ocean  and  air  where  man  is  not, 
no  refrigerating  winds  to  fling  a  wreath  of 
snow,  no  African  glow  to  cross  over  and  move 
the  Alpine  glaciers  ;  but  a  snug  little  planet, 
without  a  waste  place  or  a  wild  beast,  and  so 
comfortable  that  it  would  soon  swarm  like  a 
Chinese  empire  or  an  ant-hill,  aod  no  ‘  one  could 
be  alone  on  all  the  earth.’  This  is ‘the  land¬ 
scape-gardening  of  philosophy  ;  from  which, 
for  my  part,  I  gladly  escape  back  to  the  wild 
forest  or  the  open  sea,  or  even  the  stern  won¬ 
ders  of  the  icebergs  and  the  northern  lights. 
On  Comte’s  propiosal  for  improving  the  moon 
by  having  it  full  every  night,  I  can  pass  no 
mathematical  judgment :  his  scientific  critics 
say  it  would  be  fatal  to  the  satellite’s  equilib¬ 
rium  ;  but  I  confess  to  such  a  love  of  the 
monthly  story  of  her  orb  from  the  first  crescent 
to  the  last  decrescent  phase,  that,  to  save  it,  I 
would  accept  a  gaslight  or  even  carry  a  lantern 
on  dark  nights.” 

The  truth  is,  we  suppose,  that  Lucre¬ 
tius  did  not  sufficiently  discern  how  ut¬ 
terly  unsuitabh  such  a  planet  as  he  con¬ 
ceived  likely  to  promote  human  comfort 
most,  would  be  to  the  nature  of  man, 
which  has  so  much  in  it  that  is  wild  and 
desolate  and  incapable  of  being  **  cab¬ 
ined,  cribbed,  confined”  in  any  home 
like  that  which  he  conceived.  His  fail¬ 
ure  consisted  rather  in  not  having  meas¬ 
ured  the  scope  of  man’s  evil  and  his 
good,  in  not  seeing  man’s  relation  to 
what  is  truly  infinite,  than  in  his  con¬ 
tempt  for  that  misreading  of  the  earth 
which  assumed  that  it  is  precisely  such 
a  dwelling-place  for  human  nature  as  a 
“magnified”  man  would  have  devised 
if  he  had  been  asked  for  a  minute  speci¬ 
fication  of  a  planet  adjusted  to  a  civil¬ 
ized  Roman *^8  tastes  and  wants.  But 
Lucretius,  though  a  true  poet,  was  cer¬ 
tainly  not  a  humorist  as  well. — Spectator. 
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A  CURIOUS  change  has  lately  come 
over  both  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States.  Not  thirty  years  ago  each  was 
firmly  piersuaded  that  its  own  political 
constitution  was  the  best  in  the  world, 
and  that,  even  if  any  slight  imperfections 
appeared  in  the  management  of  its  af¬ 
fairs,  at  least  nothing  could  be  learned 


by  studying  the  government  of  the*other. 
Now,  many  intelligent  men  are  casting 
curious,  sometimes  well-nigh  envious, 
glances  across  the  water,  admiring  not 
any  mere  details  of  Transatlantic  laws, 
but  the  very  fundamental  principles  of 
Transatlantic  government.  English  pe¬ 
riodicals  bring  us  proposals  to  supply 
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Great  Britain  with  a  written  constitution 
or  a  federal  system,  while  in  the  United 
States  there  are  ably*written  books,  like 
that  of  Woodrow  Wilson  on  Congres¬ 
sional  Government,  urging  us  to  give  up 
the  written  constitution  and  the  federal 
system  of  our  fathers,  and  to  try  a  re¬ 
sponsible  ministry  in  their  place. 

In  one  aspect,  at  least,  this  inter¬ 
national  admiration  is  advantageous. 
Englishmen  and  Americans  have  been 
led  to  study  institutions  widely  differ¬ 
ing  from  their  own,  though  belonging  to 
a  kindred  people,  and  it  is  now  possible 
to  sp>eak  of  the  constitutions  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  with  the 
certainty  that  many  men  in  both  coun¬ 
tries  understand  much  of  the  funda¬ 
mental  principles  and  practical  workings 
of  both  forms  of  government. 

In  England  two  different  classes  of 
people  are  looking  to  America  for  con¬ 
stitutional  example  ;  and  this  in  order 
to  reach  two  ends  apparently  distinct, 
though  I  shall  try  to  show  that  those 
ends  are,  in  reality,  inseparably  con¬ 
nected.  One  class  wishes  to  establish 
a  federal  system  in  some  form,  partly  to 
bring  the  Colonies  into  closer  and 
healthier  relation  with  the  Imperial 
Government,  and  partly  to  settle  the 
pressing  Irish  question.  Another  class, 
and  largely  a  different  one,  is  afraid 
that  Parliament  will  make  too  free  with 
the  property  and  vested  rights  of  indi¬ 
viduals,  and  therefore  is  inclined  to  ad¬ 
mire  those  limitations  on  the  power  of 
the  legislature  which  are  found  in  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  The 
first  class  wishes  to  divide  the  unlimited 
powers  now  belonging  to  the  Parliament 
of  the  United  Kingdom  among  a  num¬ 
ber  of  legislative  bodies  ;  the  second 
class  would  be  glad  to  see  certain  pow¬ 
ers  taken  from  Parliament  without  in¬ 
trusting  them  to  any  one.  Each  class 
sees  that  the  conditions  it  looks  for  are 
found  in  the  Government  of  the  United 
States. 

In  the  United  States,  as  in  England, 
there  are  two  classes  of  people  dissatisfied 
with  the  present  working  of  their  institu¬ 
tions.  The  first  is  disposed  to  com¬ 
plain  because  the  Government  is  not 
sufficiently  centralized  ;  it  finds  fault 
with  the  variety  of  our  local  laws,  it 
wishes  a  uniform  law  of  divorce,  a  na¬ 
tional  law  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  intoxi¬ 


cating  liquors,  national  aid  to  educa¬ 
tion,  national  superv’ision  of  railroads. 
Some  of  these  measures  obviously  need 
an  amendment  of  the  Constitution, 
others  can  be  carried  out  by  a  national 
grant,  the  constitutionality  of  which  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  assail ;  in  both 
cases  it  is  the  insufficiency  or  the  unsat¬ 
isfactory  character  of  the  local  laws 
which  is  complained  of,  and  which  the 
authority  of  the  nation  is  invoked  to  cure. 

*  There  are  other  persons,  for  the  most 
part  writers  on  the  theory  of  govern¬ 
ment  rather  than  statesmen  or  active 
politicians,  who  find  fault  with  the  im¬ 
potence  and  irresponsibility  of  Con¬ 
gress.  They  point  out  that  Congress  is 
unable  to  perform  even  those  duties 
which  are  most  plainly  within  its  con¬ 
stitutional  province,  and  this,  too,  when 
no  great  party  question  is  involved.  It 
cannot  pass  a  bankrupt  law — it  is  so 
tied  up  by  its  own  rules  that  it  cannot 
bring  the  matter  to  a  direct  vote — it 
cannot  relieve  the  Supreme  Court  from 
the  excessive  burden  of  its  judicial 
duties,  it  cannot  provide  for  the  count¬ 
ing  of  votes  in  Presidential  elections. 
These  critics  point  out,  also,  that  no 
one  is  responsible  for  such  legislation 
as  Congress  is  able  to  accomplish.  The 
various  measures  are  prepared  by  com¬ 
mittees,  a  few  of  their  members  known 
to  the  public  as  individuals,  almost 
none  of  them  known  in  connection  with 
any  particular  committee.  To  remedy 
this  state  of  things,  to  secure  greater 
efficiency  in  Congress  and  a  greater 
sense  of  responsibility,  some  American 
publicists  have  favored  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  responsible  ministry,  like  that 
found  in  England  and  most  Continental 
countries. 

Now,  certainly,  things  have  come  to 
a  strange  pass  when  intelligent  English¬ 
men  seek  to  abridge  the  power  of  the 
Imperial  Parliament  by  the  creation  of 
a  federal  system  or  by  the  establishment 
of  a  united  constitution,  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  many  Americans,  dissatis¬ 
fied  with  the  vagaries  of  local  laws,  are 
seeking  to  abolish  the  federal  system,  or 
are  striving  to  increase  the  power  and 
responsibility  of  the  national  Congress 
by  the  introduction  of  Cabinet  govern¬ 
ment  Is  there  any  explanation  com¬ 
mon  to  these  phenomena  apparently  so 
diverse  ? 
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It  is  plain  to  every  one  that  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Government  at  the  present  time  is 
a  representative  democracy,  very  slightly 
affected  by  the  House  of  Lords,  hardly 
affected  at  all  by  the  Crown.  Through 
natural  development,  parliamentary  gov¬ 
ernment  has  become  a  scheme  for  car¬ 
rying  out  the  will  of  the  people  as  fully 
and  as  rapidly  as  possible.  Under  it 
the  will  of  the  whole  British  people, 
through  Parliament,  may  regulate  the 
most  minute  concerns  of  each  individual 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  and,  therefore, 
the  whole  British  people  and  its  Parlia¬ 
ment  are  held  responsible  for  the  welfare 
of  each  British  citizen.  Of  course,  the 
healthy  individualism  of  the  Anglo-Sax¬ 
on  race  and  the  strong  Conservatism  of 
the  English  people  very  greatly  affect  the 
workings  of  this  principle,  but  omnipo¬ 
tence  is  an  attribute  of  Parliament,  and 
every  one  will  admit  that  individualism 
and  Conservatism  are  less  marked  now 
than  they  were  fifty  years  ago. 

We  have  been  deluded  so  long  by 
misleading  names,  that  we  have  come  to 
believe  a  republic  must  be  at  least  as 
democratic  as  a  monarchy,  and  that  a 
written  constitution  is  a  means  to  carry 
out  the  popular  will.  Hardly  anything 
could  be  farther  from  the  truth.  In  the 
present  age  of  the  world,  the  existence 
of  a  king  may  do  no  more  than  give  to  the 
popular  will  the  sanction  of  the  heredi¬ 
tary  principle,  that  sentimental  affection 
for  monarchy  which  has  not  yet  lost  all 
its  influence.  Nothing  has  b^n  found 
capable  of  withstanding  the  will  of  the 
majority  except  a  written  federal  consti¬ 
tution.  The  United  States  Government 
to-day  is  less  democratic  than  that  of 
any  other  country  enjoying  what  we  call 
free  institutions. 

At  first  sight  this  may  not  appear,  but 
the  more  carefully  we  examine  the  mat¬ 
ter  the  more  evident  it  will  become.  If 
we  define  democracy  as  that  form  of 
government  in  which  the  people  of  the 
nation  or  a  majority  of  them  exercise 
the  most  complete  control  over  the  per¬ 
sons  and  property  within  its  limits,  we 
shall  recognize  how  very  undemocratic 
the  American  Government  is.  We 
have,  first,  a  national  Government,  shut 
in  on  every  side  by  a  federal  constitu¬ 
tion  very  limited  in  its  general  scope, 
and  even  within  this  scope  restricted 
from  interference  with  many  individual 


privileges  by  the  positive  prohibitions  of 
the  Bill  of  Rights.  This  Government 
is  not  able  to  add  an  iota  to  its  author¬ 
ity  or  jurisdiction  ;  and  the  Upper 
Chamber  of  its  Legislature,  possessing 
at  least  equal  powers  with  the  Lower, 
has  a  basis  of  representation  far  more 
unequal  than  that  of  England  or  Scot¬ 
land  under  the  Act  of  1867 — a  basis 
which  cannot  be  changed  save  with  the 
consent  of  every  one  of  these  unequal 
constituencies.  Standing  beside  the 
national  Government,  and  more  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  every-day  life  of  the 
citizen,  is  the  Government  of  the  State, 
limited  in  its  scope  like  the  former, 
and  restricted  even  here  from  interfer¬ 
ence  with  individual  privileges  by  the 
constitutions,  both  of  the  State  and  the 
nation. 

Of  course  it  may  be  said  that,  in  fact, 
the  life  and  property  of  an  individual 
Englishman  are  as  safe  from  popular 
aggression  as  those  of  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States.  Even  if  this  be  true, 
however,  the  latter  is  shielded  by  a  law 
which  the  Legislature  cannot  alter,  the 
former  only  by  acquiescence  hardened 
into  custom,  which  acquiescence  may 
cease  at  any  time  if  Parliament  wills  it  ; 
and  certainly  there  are  some  signs  which 
point  to  the  possibility  that  this  acqui¬ 
escence  will  cease.  Again,  if  it  be  said 
that,  after  all,  the  constitution  which 
protects  individual  and  local  rights  can 
be  amended,  it  may  be  answered  that  to 
amend  the  national  constitution  requires 
practical  unanimity  except  under  condi¬ 
tions  like  those  following  the  late  war  ; 
even  a  very  large  majority  of  the  people 
may  be  completely  powerless.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  so  long  as  Mormon  polygamy 
exists  only  in  the  territories,  Congress 
can  use  very  severe  means  to  root  it 
out ;  but  if  it  once  gained  control  of 
any  State,  it  is  certain  that  the  evil 
could  not  be  checked  for  years,  and  it 
is  quite  possible  that  no  constitutional 
amendment  stringent  enough  to  deal 
with  the  matter  could  get  the  votes  of 
the  requisite  number  of  States.  In 
England,  if  the  majority  desired,  all  the 
necessary  legislation  could  be  got  in  a 
few  months  at  the  farthest.  Again,  no 
one  will  deny  that  the  House  of  Lords 
can  be  remodelled  or  abolished  if  the 
popular  will  really  is  bent  upon  it.  No 
wish  of  a  majority  can  remodel  or 
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abolish  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States. 

The  makers  of  the  American  con* 
stitution  knew  well  that  no  paper  limi¬ 
tations  could  curb  the  popular  will. 
Agreeing  with  many  Europeans  that  the 
people  should  be  saved  from  oppres¬ 
sion  by  individuals,  their  singular  merit 
consisted  in  providing,  in  part  uncon* 
sciously,  that  individuals  should  not  be 
oppressed  by  the  people.  They  did  not 
create  a  strong,  highly  centralized  Gov¬ 
ernment,  and  then  write  down  that  it 
should  not  do  this  or  that ;  they  did  not 
rely  wholly  upon  the  Supreme  Court 
with  its  marvellous  power  of  declaring 
void  unconstitutional  laws.  Through 
the  jealousy  of  the  several  branches  of 
the  Federal  Government,  and  the  jeal¬ 
ousy  of  the  States,  they  secured  both 
the  rights  of  the  individual  and  local 
rights — for  these  last,  as  paramount  to 
national  [tights,  are,  like  individual 
rights,  so  many  restrictions  upon  the 
will  of  the  people.  “  Heretofore,” 
said  Pierce  Butler  in  the  Constitutional 
Convention,  “  I  have  opposed  the  grant 
of  new  powers  to  Congress,  because  they 
would  all  be  vested  in  one  body  ;  the 
distribution  of  the  powers  among  differ¬ 
ent  bodies  will  induce  me  to  go  great 
lengths  in  its  support.  ”  He  was  think¬ 
ing,  not  only  of  the  Senate,  but  of  the 
President  and  Supreme  Court  as  well. 

If  it  be  asked  why  the  people  of  the 
United  States  submit  to  a  government 
so  undemocratic,  two  answers  may  be 
given.  It  may  be  said  quite  truly  that 
they  have  voluntarily  given  up  a  portion 
of  their  authority,  but  such  an  answer 
contains  only  part  of  the  truth.  Per¬ 
suaded  that  their  government  is  really 
popular,  there  is  little  chance  for  them 
to  find  out  their  mistake.  With  noth¬ 
ing  in  the  nature  of  a  plebiscite,  they 
have,  if  the  President  and  Congress  are 
at  loggerheads,  no  means  of  finding  out 
which  represents  the  popular  will,  and 
so  there  is  little  popular  excitement 
when  one  obstructs  the  other.  Even 
when,  as  in  1876,  the  defeated  candi¬ 
date  for  the  Presidency  gets  a  larger 
popular  vote  than  the  President  elect, 
it  is  open  to  the  supporters  of  the  latter 
to  say  that  the  States  in  which  they  were 
successful  would  have  given  them  much 
larger  majorities  if  the  issue  had  de¬ 
pended  on  the  popular  vote.  It  is  prob¬ 


able,  indeed,  that  the  popular  will  has 
such  restricted  power  in  the  United 
States  principally  because  it  has  no  one 
authoritative  organ  of  expression.  For 
a  few  years  after  the  civil  war  it  had 
such  an  organ  in  a  united  Congress, 
and  the  Constitution  has  hardly  recov¬ 
ered  from  the  strain  then  put  upon  it. 

We  now  approach  the  explanation  of 
the  recent  movements  in  England  and 
Ametica.  This  transformation  of  indi¬ 
vidual  and  local  privileges  into  individ¬ 
ual  and  local  rights  is  very  pleasing  to 
the  American  ;  but,  like  many  another, 
he  objects  to  the  cost  of  maintaining  his 
precious  possession.  So  strong  is  the 
tendency  of  modern  civilization  toward 
democracy  that  nothing  but  this  minute 
division  of  power  between  nation  and 
State,  between  the  legislature  and  the 
executive,  keeps  the  popular  will  from 
asserting  itself.  With  this  division  of 
power  comes  necessarily  a  division, 
and  therefore  a  lack,  of  respninsibility. 
No  one  is  responsible  for  anything.  If 
we  have  no  bankrupt  law  the  House  of 
Representatives  is  not  responsible  with¬ 
out  the  Senate,  the  Senate  is  not  re¬ 
sponsible  without  the  House,  both  to¬ 
gether  are  not  responsible  without  the 
President,  and  he  is  powerless  to  do 
anything.  As  the  three  branches  of  the 
legislature  have  been  under  the  control 
of  the  same  political  party  but  two  years 
out  of  the  last  twelve,  each  party  finds 
it  easier  to  throw  the  blame  of  failure 
upon  the  other  than  to  carry  measures 
the  credit  of  which  it  must  share  with 
its  opponents.  Again,  in  the  matter  of 
divorce  the  national  authorities  are 
powerless  under  the  constitution,  the 
States  can  deal  only  with  their  several 
jurisdictions,  and  so  no  comprehensive 
scheme  can  be  framed. 

It  follows  naturally,  from  this  want  of 
authority  and  respronsibility,  that  even 
those  powers  which  are  intrusted  to 
Congress  are  but  feebly  exercised,  and 
that  both  its  branches  lack  responsible 
leaders.  .At  all  times  in  the  history  of 
the  United  States  the  ablest  men  in  the 
national  legislature  have  been  willing  to 
leave  it  in  order  to  enter  the  Cabinet, 
where  there  is  little  power  over  legisla¬ 
tion  and  no  responsibility  for  it.  With¬ 
in  three  years  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
majority  in  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  shelved  himself  by  obtaining  the 
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post  of  Minister  to  Turkey,  which,  con¬ 
sidering  our  relations  with  that  country, 
is  very  much  as  if  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill  should  beg  Lortl  Salisbury  to 
make  him  Governor-General  of  Barba* 
does. 

Now  the  American  people  have  grown 
somewhat  tired  of  all  this,  and  many  of 
them  do  not  like  to  be  hampered  in 
every  movement  by  the  strait  jacket  of 
a  written  constitution.  The  desire  for 
uniformity,  so  characteristic  of  the 
democratic  spirit,  makes  one  class  of 
men  impatient  of  the  vagaries  of  local 
laws  ;  while  another  class,  when  some¬ 
thing  goes  wrong,  wants  some  one  to 
bear  the  blame  and  furnish  the  remedy. 
Therefore  the  former  desire  to  have  the 
national  government  deal  with  great 
vexed  questions  outside  its  jurisdic¬ 
tion,  as  defined  by  the  Constitution — 
with  the  liquor  traffic,  with  public 
education,  with  railroads  and  telegraphs. 
Congressional  inefficiency  and  irrespon¬ 
sibility  make  the  latter  long  for  a  re¬ 
sponsible  Government  to  succeed  the 
irresponsible  committee  system.  It  is 
very  plain  what  the  result  of  these 
changes  would  be.  If  the  scope  of  the 
national  Government  were  greatly  en¬ 
larged  the  States  would  lose  nearly  all 
their  power,  and  the  little  which  these 
advocates  of  centralization  are  willing 
to  leave  them  would  soon  be  absorbed. 
If  a  Cabinet,  responsible  to  Congress, 
be  introduced,  it  is  clearly  impossible 
for  an  independent  executive  like  the 
American  President  to  exist.  No 
Cabinet  can  be  responsible  without  the 
means  of  choosing  its  agents,  or  in  the 
face  of  a  real  veto  power  ;  indeed,  ab¬ 
solute  responsibility  and  absolute  prower 
are  corollaries  of  each  other.  If  the 
power  of  the  national  Government,  both 
executive  and  legislative,  were  united  in 
one  body,  that  body  would  most  cer¬ 
tainly  absorb  the  authority  of  the  States, 
considered  as  governments  with  inde¬ 
pendent  political  rights.  Even  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court,  that  American  wonder  of 
the  world,  could  not  prevent  this.  As 
Hamilton  said  in  the  Federalist,  the 
judiciary  is  the  weakest  of  the  three 
departments,  and  its  power,  apparently 
so  tremendous,  can  exist  only  in  face  of 
a  weak  and  divided  government.  In 
fine,  if  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  now  recognizes  and  protects  many 


local  and  individual  rights  against  a 
popular  majority,  it  can  do  so  only  at  the 
expense  of  division  and  lack  of  respon¬ 
sibility  ;  if  a  strong  and  responsible 
government  be  established,  individual 
and  local  rights  will  disappear,  and  a 
highly  centralized  representative  de¬ 
mocracy  will  arise  upon  their  ruins. 

In  England  the  case  is  precisely  re¬ 
versed.  A  highly  centralized  represen¬ 
tative  democracy  exists  already,  and  it 
is  desired  to  import  into  this  form  of 
government  some  of  the  advantages  of 
a  federal  constitution,  and  some  safe¬ 
guards  for  individual  rights  and  privi¬ 
leges  ;  to  adapt  some  of  the  modern 
conveniences  of  a  written  constitution 
to  the  stately  old  fabric  that  has  been 
building  ever  since  the  dawn  of  history. 
The  attempt  is  utterly  useless.  The 
former  building  must  be  pulled  down 
and  the  new  building  begun  at  the 
foundations.  If  it  be  possible  to  make 
of  the  British  empire  a  federal  State  whose 
several  members  shall  have  rights  in¬ 
violable  even  by  the  will  of  the  imperial 
people,  certainly  no  such  State  can  be 
established  until  its  government,  divided 
into  jealous  and  independent  depart¬ 
ments,  and  strictly  limited  in  its  juris¬ 
diction,  has  lost  much  of  its  efficiency 
and  nearly  all  its  responsibility.  Then 
and  only  then  can  it  be  prevented  from 
dealing  with  individual  and  local  rights 
as  it  pleases.  Thus  and  only  thus  can 
the  empire  obtain  the  advantages  of 
American  federalism. 

Take  the  case  of  Ireland,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  and  suppose  Home  Rule  granted 
it.  The  Irish  Parliament  will  then  ex¬ 
press  the  will  of  the  Irish  people.  If 
this  will  is  allowed  to  govern.  Great 
Britain  will  tend  to  become  a  confed¬ 
eracy,  not  a  federal  union  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  sense  of  the  word.  If  this  will  is 
checked  and  thwarted,  great  friction 
and  irritation  will  follow.  In  America 
this  is  not  so,  because  for  generations 
the  people  have  been  accustomed  to  a 
Government  in  which  the  popular  will 
is  not  expressed  by  any  man  or  body  of 
men,  and  under  which  the  popular  de¬ 
sires  are  in  a  chronic  state  of  non-ful¬ 
filment.  Would  Ireland  be  satisfied 
with  so-called  Home  Rule,  under  which 
the  Irish  Parliament,  and  the  Parlia¬ 
ment  of  Great  Britain  to  boot,  could  not 
abate  a  jot  or  a  tittle  of  the  rights  of  the 
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most  oppressive  landlord  ?  Such  a  state 
of  affairs  is,  I  believe,  the  inevitable 
concomitant  of  a  federal  union  like  ours. 
Democracy  can  exist  only  under  a 
treaty-made  confederacy  or  under  a 
centralized  Government.  In  the  first 
case  the  people  of  the  State  are  all  pow¬ 
erful  ;  in  the  second,  the  people  of  the 
nation. 

If  these  things  are  true,  it  is  easy  to 
see  how  they  bear  upon  the  changes  in 
popular  feeling,  mentioned  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  this  article.  There  are  spe¬ 
cial  advantages  pertaining  to  the  federal 
form  of  government  :  a  healthy  local 
spirit  and  a  security  for  individual 
lights.  There  are  special  advantages 
pertaining  to  what  Mr.  Dicey  calls  the 
Unitarian  form  of  government :  con¬ 
centrated  energy  and  perfect  responsi¬ 


bility.  But  individual  and  local  rights 
cannot  exist  in  the  face  of  a  supreme 
legislature  like  the  present  Parliament 
of  Great  Britain,  nor  can  perfect  re¬ 
sponsibility  exist  where  authority  is  di¬ 
vided. 

Finally,  it  may  be  asked  if  it  would 
be  possible  for  the  United  States  to 
give  up  federalism  or  for  the  United 
Kingdom  to  adopt  it  ?  This  question  I 
shall  not  try  to  answer,  and  in  regard  to 
it  I  shall  make  but  one  suggestion. 
The  drift  of  the  age  appears  to  be  tow¬ 
ard  democracy,  and  not  away  from  it. 
So  it  may  be  possible  for  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  United  States  to  grow  cen¬ 
tralized  and  Unitarian,  while  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  for  the  British  Government  to 
grow  decentralized  and  federal. — Fort¬ 
nightly  Review. 
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Chaubkrs’s  E-scYCLOPiCDiA.  A  Dictionary 
of  Universal  Knowledge,  with  Maps  and 
Wood-Engravings.  Revised  edition  of  1888 
et  teq.,  Vol.  II.  To  be  completed  in  Ten 
[  Volumes.  Edinburgh:  W.  So' R.  Chambers ; 
Philadelphia  :  J.  B.  LippincoU  Company. 

In  this  day  of  universal  reading  and  inquiry, 
a  good  cyclopaedia  is  an  indispensable  feature 
of  the  book-shelves,  even  for  those  who  do  not 
aspire  to  the  ownership  of  what  can  be  digni¬ 
fied  as  a  library.  True,  in  any  large  sense 
of  the  term  “intellectual  culture’’  the  knowl¬ 
edge  to  be  derived  from  a  cyclopaedia  consti¬ 
tutes  the  mere  anatomy  and  dry  bones  of 
things,  but  it  is  no  less  essential  than  the 
skeleton  is  to  the  working  of  the  flesh  and 
blood  forces.  Many  students,  indeed,  think 
themselves  ill-equipped  unless  they  have  all 
the  cyclopedias  at  their  hand. 

The  present  edition,  which  will  be  thor¬ 
oughly  revised  and  brought  up  to  date,  as 
issued  in  conjunction  with  the  eminent  Ameri¬ 
can  firm  whose  name  is  on  the  title-page,  will 
give  special  attention  to  American  subjects, 
which  will  be  discussed  by  American  authors. 
The  principal  phases  in  this  distinctive  feature 
will  be  law,  history,  and  geography.  So  that 
the  transatlantic  reader  will  find  ample  justice 
given  to  those  themes  in  which  he  would  nat¬ 
urally  be  most  interested.  Maps  of  the  differ¬ 
ent  States  of  the  United  States  are  also  given. 
These  characteristics  will  make  Chambers’s  En- 


cyclopsdia,  as  revised,  fully  equal  to  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  day,  so  far  as  the  more  con¬ 
densed  form  of  this  work  permits.  A  word 
as  to  the  various  plans  on  which  the  different 
cyclopaedias  are  constructed  will  more  fully 
explain  the  nature  of  our  qualification.  The 
Britannica,  also  published  in  Edinburgh,  and 
in  its  way  the  most  complete  work  in  the 
world,  is,  in  iu  theory  and  plan  of  arrange¬ 
ment,  raither  adapted  for  the  uses  of  the  profes¬ 
sional  man  and  scholar  than  for  the  ordinary 
and  casual  seeker  after  information.  Many 
of  the  more  trivial  subjects  are  altogether  ig¬ 
nored,  while  all  leading  topics  are  made  the 
subjects  of  exhaustive  essays,  treated  without 
limit  of  space  by  the  greatest  authorities. 
Chambers’s  Encyclopaedia,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  projected  on  a  different  outline.  It  is  de¬ 
signed  for  the  use  of  the  million  and  not  of  the 
thousand.  Every  subject  which  is  likely  to  in¬ 
terest  any  intelligent  man  is  at  least  briefly 
discussed,  and  no  topic  is  treated  except  in  the 
most  condensed  form  consistent  with  a  state¬ 
ment  of  the  salient  points  of  value.  In  this 
way  a  much  wider  range  is  permitted,  even  if 
within  the  range  is  far  less  thorough.  Apple¬ 
ton’s  Cyclopaedia  in  its  aims  stands  about 
midway  between  the  two. 

The  encyclopxdia^  the  first  volume  of  which 
is  before  us,  criticised  from  its  own  stand¬ 
point,  the  only  fair  basis  of  judgment,  does  its 
work  with  great  completeness  and  thorough- 
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ness.  The  following  extract  from  the  preface 
of  the  first  edition  clearly  conveys  the  ambi¬ 
tion  of  the  projectors  :  “  The  general  character 
of  the  work  is  dearly  indicated  by  the  title  ‘  A 
Dictionary  of  Universal  Knowledge.'  The 
several  topics  are  not  handled  with  a  view  of 
the  technical  instruction  of  those  who  have  to 
make  a  special  study  of  particular  branches  of 
knowledge  or  art.  The  information  given 
may  be  characterized  as  Hon-prcfessional,  em¬ 
bracing  those  points  of  the  several  subjects 
which  every  intelligent  man  or  woman  may 
have  occasion  to  speak  or  think  about.  At 
the  same  time,  every  effort  is  made  that  the 
statements,  so  far  as  they  go,  shall  be  precise 
and  scientifically  accurate.  One  great  aim  in 
the  arrangement  of  the  work  has  been  to  render 
it  easy  ef  consullation.  It  is  expressly  a  diction¬ 
ary  in  one  alphabet,  as  distinguished  on  the 
one  hand  from  a  collection  of  exhaustive  trea¬ 
tises,  and,  on  the  other,  from  a  set  of  dictiona¬ 
ries  of  special  branches  of  knowledge.  To  save 
the  necessity  of  wading  through  a  long  treatise 
in  order  to  find,  perhaps,  a  single  fact,  the  vari¬ 
ous  masses  of  systematic  knowledge  have  been 
broken  up,  as  it  were,  to  as  great  a  degree 
as  is  consistent  with  the  separate  explanation 
of  the  several  fragments.  Throughout  the 
articles,  however,  there  will  be  found  copious 
references  to  other  heads  with  which  they  stand 
in  natural  connection  ;  and  thus,  while  a  single 
fact  is  readily  found,  its  relation  to  other  facts 
is  not  lost  sight  of.” 

A  large  number  of  the  articles  have  been 
entirely  rewritten,  to  adapt  them  more  per¬ 
fectly  to  the  present  state  of  knowledge,  and 
all  have  been  carefully  revised.  By  rigid 
economy  of  space,  too,  we  are  told,  room  has 
been  made  for  hundreds  of  titles  not  in  the 
original  edition.  In  many  cases,  too,  articles 
have  been  extended  which  were  at  the  first 
found  to  be  too  brief.  In  a  word,  everything 
appears  to  have  been  exhausted  to  make  the 
work  a  model  of  its  kind.  The  maps  cover 
physical  as  well  as  descriptive  geography,  and 
the  illustrations  pertain  to  all  classes  of  subjects 
where  the  art  of  the  engraver  can  really  throw 
light  on  the  text.  Vol.  II.  embraces  the  titles  in 
A.,  and  nearly  half  of  those  in  B.  Among  the 
leading  subjects  and  writers  in  this  volume  are 
the  following:  “Adam and  Eve,”  by  Thomas 
Davidson  ;  “  Addison,”  by  W.  J.  Courthope  ; 

./Eschylus,”  by  Professor  Mahafly;  “Agricul¬ 
ture,”  by  Professor  Wallace;  “  Alphabet,”  by 
Canon  Isaac  Taylor  ;  “  Alps,”  by  Profes.sor 
James  Geikie  ;  “  America,”  by  Charles  W. 
Thane,  M.D.;“  Anarchism,”  by  Thomas  Kirk- 


up  ;  “  Organic  Analysis,”  by  Leonard  Dobbin, 
Ph.D.;  “Anthropology,”  by  Grant  Allen; 
“  Archxology,”  by  Joseph  Anderson,  LL.D.; 
“Aristotle,”  by  David  Ritchie;  “Asia,”  by 
Prince  Peter  Krapotkine  ;  “  Assyria,”  by  W. 
St.  Chad  Boscawen  ;  “Athens,”  by  Martin  L. 
D’Ooge ;  “Astronomy,"  by  Rev.  Edward  S. 
Kirk;  “Atlantic  Ocean,”  by  John  Murray, 
LLD.;  “Atomic  Theory,”  by  Leonard  Dob¬ 
bin,  LL.D.;  “  Austria,”  by  W.  Dundas  Walk¬ 
er;  “  Balzac,”  by  William  White  ;  “  Bacteria,” 
by  J.  Arthur  Thomson  ;  “  Balloon,”  by 

Alexander  Galletly  ;  *'  Banking,”  by  Andrew 
W.  Kerr ;  “  Baptists,”  by  Rev.  J.  M’Lillan  ; 
“  Basques,”  by  Thomas  Davidson,  and 
“  Beaconsfield,”  by  Francis  Hindes  Groome. 

The  whole  work  will  be  published  in  ten  vol¬ 
umes,  and  the  price  is  so  far  below  that  of  the 
other  cyclopaedias  as  to  make  it  easily  within 
the  means  of  the  well-to-do  mechanic  or  other 
laborer,  who  desires  a  universal  dictionary  of 
knowledge.  The  volumes  will  be  issued  at 
intervals  and  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

Memoirs  OF  AN  Arabian  Princess.  An  Au¬ 
tobiography.  By  Emily  Ruete,  tUe  Prin¬ 
cess  of  Oman  and  Zanzibar.  New  York  : 

D.  Apple  ton  <Sr*  Co. 

This  translation  from  a  recent  German  book 
has  deservedly  attracted  more  than  common 
notice.  Nearly  every  attempt  to  portray  the 
social  characteristics  of  the  Oriental  has  been 
exoteric,  or  a  view  from  the  outside,  and  there¬ 
fore  able  only  to  present  the  mere  shallow  and 
surface  phases  of  things,  and  always  from  a 
point  of  study  necessarily  warped  by  Occiden¬ 
tal  training  and  habits  of  living.  In  the  pres¬ 
ent  case  the  writer  is  herself  of  Oriental  birth, 
a  Mohammedan  princess,  who  lived  till  she 
had  become  a  mature  woman  in  the  surround¬ 
ings  and  beliefs  of  her  birth,  and  who  ulti¬ 
mately  married  a  German  consular  officer  and 
migrated  with  him  to  Germany. 

The  island  of  Zanzibar,  lying  off  the  east 
coast  of  Africa,  became,  about  one  hundred 
years  ago,  a  possession  of  the  Sultan  of  Oman, 
and  in  course  of  time,  owing  to  its  much  great¬ 
er  fruitfulness  and  its  remoteness  from  the 
convulsions  of  war,  grew  to  be  more  wealthy 
and  important  than  the  parent  state,  and,  in¬ 
deed,  the  principal  seat  of  government.  It  was 
in  this  island-paradise  that  Madame  Ruete  was 
born,  the  daughter  of  the  Sultan  by  a  Circas¬ 
sian  slave,  and  the  sister  of  at  least  a  hundred 
other  children,  some  thirty-six  of  whom  grew 
to  mature  years.  Her  father's  harem  included 
about  seventy-five  wives  and  concubines  and 
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seems  after  the  fashion  of  Mohammedan  insti¬ 
tutions  of  this  character.  Mrs.  Ruete's  de¬ 
scriptions  of  family  and  social  life  are  very 
graphic,  and  have  all  that  quality  which  we 
associate  with  a  perfectly  truthful  picture. 
One  feature  strikes  us  as  a  little  strange.  In 
Zanzibar  there  appears  to  have  been  far  less 
of  that  pitiless  and  watchful  jealousy  which 
guards  the  Zenana  against  all  male  eyes.  The 
princesses  as  well  as  the  princes  of  this  Arabic 
kingdom  appear  to  have  been  allowed  consid¬ 
erable  liberty  of  movement— even  of  occasion, 
al  intercourse  with  Europeans.  Indeed,  the 
princess  Salme,  such  having  been  Mrs.  Ruete's 
Oriental  name,  after  she  grew  up,  during  the 
closing  years  of  her  father’s  life  and  the  reign 
of  her  brother  Medjid,  was  endowed  with  a 
fine  country  estate,  where  she  lived  practically 
her  own  mistress.  The  body  of  the  book  is 
interesting  specially  as  a  naive  record  of  the 
every-day  life  of  the  upper  classes  in  Zanzibar, 
social,  political,  and  domestic,  and  of  their 
quarrels  and  dissensions  ;  while  the  revelation 
of  Mohammedan  ways  of  thinking  is  highly 
suggestive  and  entertaining.  It  shows,  after  all, 
that  human  nature,  in  its  faults  and  its  virtues, 
is  pretty  much  the  same  whether  Christian  or 
Muslim,  whether  in  Zanzibar  or  in  New  York. 
The  episode  which  immediately  led  to  the 
marriage  and  expatriation  of  the  princess,  was 
her  participation  in  a  conspiracy  against  the 
reigning  Sultan,  Medjid,  on  behalf  of  Sayed 
Burgasch,  another  brother.  The  princess  went 
wrong  in  this  case  as  she  afterward  confesses, 
and  appears  to  have  been  less  instigated  by 
love  for  her  ambitious  brother  Sayed  than  by 
her  devotion  to  a  sister  who  was  a  prime 
mover  in  the  plot.  Medjid,  a  man  of  noble 
character,  while  Sayed  Burgasch  was  a  mere 
brutal  tyrant  and  voluptuary,  who  has  since 
utterly  ruined  his  country  and  forfeited  his 
rule,  forgave  Salme  her  share  in  the  conspir¬ 
acy,  but  insisted  that  she  should  leave  her  be¬ 
loved  country  home  and  live  near  him  in  the 
capital.  Here  she  became  acquainted  with  her 
future  husband,  and,  as  difference  of  religion 
was  an  inseparable  bar  in  Zanzibar,  finally 
eloped  with  him  to  live  in  Germany,  thereby 
forfeiting  by  Mohammedan  law  all  property 
and  royal  rights.  These  she  attempted  to  re¬ 
cover,  at  least  so  far  as  a  compromise  on  the 
money  question  was  concerned,  when  her  hus¬ 
band's  death  left  her  poor,  through  the  British 
Government,  which  promised  to  interpose  in 
her  behalf.  But  these  promises  were  all  ignor¬ 
ed,  and  the  bitter  hate  of  Sayed  Burgasch, 
who  had  become  reigning  Sultan,  made 


all  appeal  except  that  of  compulsion  use¬ 
less. 

We  are  less  interested  in  the  fate,  however, 
of  the  ex-Zanzibar  princess,  than  we  are  in 
her  fresh  and  lively  portraiture  of  Muslim  life 
and  motive  painted  from  the  inside  standpoint 
of  one  born  and  bred  in  sympathy  with  it. 
Harem  life,  its  occupations,  amusements,  and 
duties ;  the  incidents  and  ceremonials  accom¬ 
panying  birth,  marriage,  worship,  government, 
etc.  ;  the  features  of  town  and  country  life  ; 
their  differences  and  responsibilities,  involving 
games  and  social  routines  ;  the  unbaring  of  the 
essential  spirit  of  Orientalism,  which  flavors 
Mohammedan  life  and  evolves  its  forms — all 
these  are  delineated  with  simple  yet  picturesque 
vigor.  One  reflection  which  follows  the  read¬ 
ing  of  such  books  as  this,  dealing  with  the 
esoteric  life  of  the  East,  forces  utterance.  Mo¬ 
hammedanism  is  the  evolution,  logical  and  di¬ 
rect,  of  those  Oriental  characteristics  which 
existed  long  before  the  advent  of  the  “  Man  of 
Mecca.”  Its  social  laws  and  requirements 
were  in  no  whit  changed  from  what  went  be¬ 
fore.  The  seclusion  of  women,  which  is  only 
the  corollary  of  terrible  sexual  passion  and 
jealousy,  and  all  those  social  forms  which  have 
grown  around  this  nucleus,  belong  to  the 
hereditary  environment  of  the  Western  Asiatic, 
who  early  in  the  Christian  era  became  the 
practically  dominating  force  in  Eastern  and 
Northern  Africa.  It  is  to  the  eminent  fit¬ 
ness  of  Mohammedan  social  habits,  their  unity 
with  the  traditional  characteristics  of  the  Ori¬ 
ental  mind  for  countless  centuries,  that  we 
must  ascribe  the  slow  progress  of  Christianity, 
and  the  obstinate  grip  of  the  religion  of  the 
Prophet.  Even  Christianity,  when  adopted, 
assimilates  itself  in  many  ways  to  these  irre¬ 
sistible  race  habits,  which  have  become  an 
unwritten  code. 

Knitters  in  the  Sun.  By  Octave  Thanet. 

Boston  and  New  York :  Houghton,  Mifflin 

(Sr*  Co. 

This  collection  of  short  stories,  which  were 
originally  published  as  magazine  contributions, 
possess  individuality,  freshness  of  characteri¬ 
zation,  and  grace  of  touch,  as  well  as  skilled 
literary  vigor.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  how 
much  of  the  most  unique  literary  work  of  the 
day,  in  fiction,  both  in  this  country  and  Eng¬ 
land,  deals  with  provincial  life.  In  England, 
Hardy  and  Blackmore,  Hall,  Caine,  and  G. 
Manville  Fenn,  have  gathered  their  greenest 
laurels  in  the  outlying  social  fields  of  civiliza¬ 
tion.  So  in  the  United  States  Bret  Harte, 
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Cable,  and  Misi  Murfree  hare  found  the  most 
ripe  and  fruitful  material  for  their  work  in  re¬ 
gions  and  phases  of  life  most  alien  from  what 
we  recognize  as  the  familiar  and  well-establish* 
ed.  Mr.  Thanet,  the  story  writer  under  notice, 
has  gone  for  bis  subjects  to  French-Canadian 
life,  specialty  in  that  region  adjacent  to  Quebec 
where  the  quaint  spirit  and  social  habits  of  the 
old  French  settlers  have  been  least  diluted  by 
English  mixture,  and  to  various  portions  of  our 
own  South  and  West.  The  author  appears  to 
have  made  a  careful  and  successful  study  of  the 
life  which  he  paints  in  these  stories  ;  and,  in 
fact,  many  of  the  characters  have  that  verisimil¬ 
itude  which  suggests  literal  portraits  from  liv¬ 
ing  characters.  Humor  and  pathos  are  deftly 
mingled,  and  out  of  the  simple  and  uncom¬ 
plex  life  this  “  Spinner  in  the  Sun  ”  has  woven 
charming  sketches  which  deserve  wide  reading 
and  cordial  literary  recognition. 

The  United  States  OF  Yesterday  and  To- 
Morrow.  By  William  Barrows,  D.D.,  Au¬ 
thor  of  "Twelve  Nights  in  a  Hunter’s 
Camp,”  ‘‘Oregon:  The  Struggle  for  Pos¬ 
session,”  etc.  Boston  :  Roberts  Brothers. 

This  title  opens  up  a  subject  of  boundless 
interest  and  extent.  If  we  should  judge  it  by 
its  possibilities,  the  imagination  could  only  be 
satiated  by  a  treatise  historical  and  philosophi¬ 
cal  so  profound,  grasping,  and  comprehensive, 
that  the  labors  of  Bancroft,  the  Pacific  Coast 
historian,  with  his  great  corps  of  collaborateurs, 
would  be  dwarfed  in  comparison.  But  it  is  not 
to  such  a  work  of  Titans  that  Dr.  Barrows  in¬ 
vites  us.  His  book  is  only  a  collection  of 
sketchy  and  suggestive  essays,  excellently  done 
in  their  way,  and  only  professing  to  be  studies  of 
certain  interesting  features  of  our  national 
growth.  The  author's  capacity  for  valuable  his¬ 
torical  investigation  was  shown  in  his  account  of 
‘‘  Oregon,”  published  in  the  ”  American  Com¬ 
monwealth  Series.”  This  was  more  than  the 
history  of  a  State.  It  shed  light  on  facts  of  sur¬ 
passing  interest,  which  are  an  integral  part  of 
the  history  of  the  nation,  and  constitute  the  last 
chapter  in  our  persistent  struggle  with  Great 
Britain  for  the  control  of  North  America. 

In  the  book  before  us  the  aim  is  to  answer 
questions  relating  to  various  problems  of  sa¬ 
lient  interest  concerning  the  territory  lying  be¬ 
tween  the  Alleghanics  and  the  Pacific,  the  polit¬ 
ical  and  social  status  of  which  affords  most 
interesting  topics  of  study.  This  information 
is  grouped  into  topics  ;  and  while  it  is  largely 
the  outcome  of  personal  observation,  the  au- 
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thor  has  not  disdained  to  draw  material  from 
the  best  authorities. 

The  first  three  chapters — ”  How  Large  is  the 
West  ?”  ‘‘  Distances  in  the  United  States,”  and 
‘‘  The  Six  Growths  of  the  United  States" — are  a 
vivid  and  concrete  presentation  of  things 
which  the  untravelled,  knowing  vaguely  in  fig¬ 
ures  and  formulas,  find  themselves  astonished 
to  know  afresh  under  a  more  vivid  plan  of 
measurement. 

In  1783  the  United  States  owned  no  rood  of 
ground  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  or  beyond  the 
Mississippi.  The  magnificent  empire  since 
added  to  its  domain  was  the  spoils  of  war  or 
diplomacy.  The  last  two  great  acquisitions 
were  those  of  Oregon  (including  three  other 
States  and  Territories  then  belonging  to  that 
name)  and  Alaska.  The  author  sketches  some 
of  the  more  striking  characteristics  of  our 
pioneer  growth  in  the  West  and  South,  and  de¬ 
votes  a  peculiarly  interesting  chapter  to 
“  The  Great  American  Desert,”  under  which 
bleak  and  lying  title  the  geographical  igno¬ 
rance  which  was  rampant  not  much  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  century  since,  comprehended 
what  has  since  developed  into  important  States 
and  promising  Territories.  We  can  only  men¬ 
tion  briefly  such  topics  as  “  Landholdings  in 
the  United  States,”  “  Wild  Life  on  the  Border,” 
‘‘  Pioneering  in  Education,”  ‘‘  Lynch  Law,” 
"  Eastern  Jealousy  of  the  West,”  “  The  Rail¬ 
way  System  of  the  West,”  etc.  The  closing 
subject  is  an  enthusiastic  forecast  of  the  future. 

Dr.  Barrows  sums  up  his  thoughts  an  Jlias 
im  HMce  in  the  following  judicious  paragraph  : 

"  No  nation  ever  yet  had  so  successful  a  past 
in  a  period  so  brief.  In  one  century  we  have 
gone  up  from  a  colonial  state,  when  the  British 
Ministry  were  unwilling  that  we  should  manu¬ 
facture  a  teacup,  to  stand  in  the  front  rank  of 
manufacturing  a  nation.  And  yet  we  seem 
to  be  but  in  the  beginning  of  our  career,  as  a 
ship  outward  bound  for  the  farthest  ocean 
which  is  still  in  sight  of  home  headlands,  and 
has  just  laid  her  course.  No  nation  ever  had 
so  auspicious  a  future.  Still  young  and  crude 
in  the  gristle  rather  than  in  the  bone,  our  pos¬ 
sible  history  is  mostly  before  us  in  tempting 
susceptibilities  and  rude,  massive  material.  No 
nation  ever  came  so  near  to  having  innumera¬ 
ble  possibilities  and  unlimited  area  for  building 
itself.” 

If  this  is  extravagance,  it  is  the  extravagance 
inseparable  from  the  imagination  of  the  seer 
and  the  prophet,  which  builds  into  the  air  but 
out  of  the  solid  earth,  not  the  extravagance  of 
the  braggart  and  the  dreamer. 
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Pandit  Hrishi  Kesh  Shastri,  the  editor 
of  the  Satucrit  Critital  Journal  of  the  OrientRl 
Institute  at  Woking,  is  bringing  out  a  San¬ 
scrit  translation  of  “  Hamlet  ”  and  "  Rasselas  ” 
for  the  use  of  pandits  in  the  series  for  this 
year,  in  which  he  proposes  to  treat  the  follow, 
ing  subjects :  Narada  Sanhita,  with  a  full 
commentary  ;  the  Meghadutaof  Kalidasa,  with 
a  commentary  and  an  exhaustive  explanation 
of  allusions,  etc.;  Paniniya  Ashtadhyayi,  with 
explanatory  notes  and  dissertations  on  the 
Sankhya  and  Yoga  philosophies  ;  rules  for  the 
conjugations  of  Sanscrit  roots,  and  other 
matters  either  of  practical  utility  or  research. 
The  subjects  treated  of  in  1887  were  the  San- 
hiu  Darpana,  with  a  new  commentary  ;  the 
Ny4ya  and  Sankhya  philosophies  ;  Yoga  Sutra, 
with  a  commentary  called  Maniprabbi;  Hindoo 
law  on  divisions  of  property,  Hindoo  Sutras, 
the  marriage  system  of  the  Hindoos,  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  Brahmanic  religion,  and  nu¬ 
merous  other  subjects  interesting  to  the  scholar 
and  the  student  of  the  problems  of  Hindoo 
social  life. 

The  controversy  about  the  fate  of  Petdh  has 
revived.  Hungarian  papers  are  printing  the 
declaration  of  a  former  Honv£d-Hussar,  named 
Szkurka,  to  the  effect  that  he  saw  with  bis  own 
eyes  the  poet  cut  down  by  two  Cossacks  at  the 
battle  of  Schkssburg,  in  Transylvania,  on  July 
31st,  1849.  second  sword-blow  Petdfi  fell 

down  dead,  but  one  Cossack  gave  him  another 
blow  when  already  on  the  ground.  This 
statement  is  considered  trustworthy,  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  it  may  put  an  end  to  a  con¬ 
troversy  that  seems  never  to  reach  a  definite 
conclusion. 

The  Indian  newspapers  contain  accounts  of 
the  convocations  of  the  universities  of  Calcutta 
and  Bombay,  which  have  more  than  ordinary 
interest.  At  Calcutu  the  Viceroy  congratu¬ 
lated  two  lady  students  on  their  being  admit¬ 
ted  to  the  B.A.  degree,  and  declared  his  con¬ 
viction  that  upon  the  spread  of  education 
among  the  ladies  of  India  the  future  advance¬ 
ment  of  the  country  might  largely  depend. 
At  Bombay  one  lady  received  the  degree  of 
B.A.,  and  another  noteworthy  fact  was  that  a 
Mohammedan  headed  the  list  of  graduates  in 
civil  engineering. 

The  two  concluding  volumes  of  the  me¬ 
moirs  of  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha  are 
quite  ready  for  press,  but  their  publication 
has  been  deferred  “  from  political  reasons,” 


possibly  ad  caUndas  Grmcas.  The  first  volume 
is  said  to  have  gone  in  the  first  week  of  its 
appearance  through  three  editions — quite  a 
phenomenon  for  economical  Germany,  where 
book-buyers  are  scarce. 

As  is  the  case  in  most  large  libraries,  the 
authorities  of  the  Biblioth^que  Nationaie  of 
Paris  are  much  exercised  to  find  space  to  ac¬ 
commodate  their  rapidly  increasing  collec¬ 
tions.  As  a  way  out  of  the  difficulty,  arrange¬ 
ments  have  been  made  fur  a  subsidiary  storage 
library  at  Fontainebleau,  to  hold  some  of  the 
less  valuable  of  the  copyright  accessions,  such 
as  the  successive  unaltered  editions  of  popular 
novels,  church  services  and  religious  books, 
and  provincial  newspapers,  which  are  dupli¬ 
cates  of  copies  already  preserved  in  the  de¬ 
partmental  libraries. 

Mr.  Lewis  Morris  has  written  a  poem 
in  celebration  of  the  silver  wedding  of  the 
Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales.  The  poem  will 
appear  in  the  forthcoming  number  of  Murray's 
Magazine. 

The  Government  of  the  Northwestern 
Provinces  have  recently  published  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  Christian  tombs  of  historical  and 
other  interest  in  those  provinces  and  in  Oudh. 
The  monuments  of  the  heroes  of  the  Mutiny  at 
the  main  centres  of  the  outbreak — Meerut, 
Cawnpore,  Lucknow,  Benares,  Jhaitsi,  and 
elsewhere — are  stated  to  be  in  good  order. 
Many  of  the  older  tombs,  however,  are  fast 
falling  into  decay. 

The  Cambridge  University  Press  will  pub¬ 
lish  immediately  a  collation  of  the  Athos  Codex 
of  “  The  Shepherd  ”  of  Hermas,  with  an  intro¬ 
duction  by  Spyridios  P.  Lambros,  Professor 
of  History  in  the  University  of  Athens,  trans¬ 
lated  and  edited  by  Mr.  J.  Armitage  Robinson, 
Fellow  of  Christ’s  College,  Cambridge.  Many 
of  our  readers  will  remember  the  excitement 
caused  in  the  literary  world  by  the  forgeries 
of  Simonides  in  the  years  1855-6,  among  which 
the  one  which  awakened  the  liveliest  interest 
was  a  codex  containing  **  The  Shepherd  ”  of 
Hermas. 

The  nine  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  Christianity  into  Russia,  it  has 
been  decided  shall  be  celebrated  simultaneously 
at  Kief  and  on  the  ruins  of  the  Tauric  Cher¬ 
sonese,  the  scene  of  the  baptism  of  St. 
Vladimir  the  Great.  The  cathedral  of  Su 
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Vladimir,  now  in  course  of  construction  at 
Kief  as  a  special  memorial  of  the  event,  will 
be  soon  completed. 

A  CORRESPONDENT  writes  to  the  Atkenaum  : 

"  The  Italian  newspapers  state  that  two  vol¬ 
umes  have  been  found  in  the  Royal  Palace  at 
Naples  (containing  memoirs  of  the  Queen 
Maria  Carolina)  in  which  many  letters  of  Lord 
Nelson  and  Lady  Hamilton  are  included.  They 
may  prove  of  paramount  interest,  if  copies 
can  be  obtained,  in  solving  such  points  of  diffi¬ 
culty  as  have  been  discussed  lately  in  your 
columns  between  Mr.  J.  C.  Jeafireson  and 
your  reviewer  of  his  recently  published  book.” 

The  senior  among  Scandinavian  men  of  let¬ 
ters,  Dr.  Achatius  Johan  Kahl,  died  at  Lund 
on  the  23d  of  January.  He  was  born  on  Tycho 
Brah6’s  island,  Hveen,  in  the  Sound,  in  the 
year  1794.  and  had  nearly  completed  his 
ninety-fourth  year.  He  was  the  author  of 
agreeable  memoirs  of  his  contemporaries,  and 
of  critical  studies  of  Tegn6r  and  Swedenborg. 
For  more  than  a  year  past  Dr.  Kahl  htis  been 
the  oldest  priest  in  the  Swedish  Church  ;  he 
has  for  sixty-one  years  held  the  same  living, 
Bjellerupcum-Stora  Raby  in  Skane. 

In  moving  some  papers  in  the  University 
of  Helsingfors  there  has  been  found  a  group 
of  unsuspected  manuscripts  by  the  eminent 
Swe  ish  poet  of  the  eighteenth  century,  K.G. 
af  Leopold,  including  letters  and  verses.  One 
poem,  dated  1777,  is  said  to  possess  consider¬ 
able  importance. 

Mr.  Froude’s  work  is  evidently  going  to 
lead  to  a  West  Indian  literature.  Mr.  L.  D. 
Powles,  late  magistrate  in  the  Bahamas,  is 
writing  a  work  on  those  islands. 

The  new  edition  of  Mr.  Browning’s  works, 
recently  announced,  will  have,  it  is  said,  va¬ 
rious  illustrations,  one,  at  least,  to  each  of  the 
sixteen  volumes.  It  will  include  portraits  of 
the  poet  taken  at  various  periods  of  his  life, 
one  dating  from  the  time  when  “  Paracelsus  " 
was  written  ;  another,  a  facsimile  of  those  done 
in  Woodburytype  from  Fradelle’s  excellent 
cabinet  photograph.  The  likeness  lately  paint¬ 
ed  by  Mr.  Barrett  Browning  was  also  to  have 
been  reproduced  for  the  purpose,  but  at  pres¬ 
ent  the  process  has  not  succeeded.  The  “  Ring 
and  the  Book  ”  will  have  an  interesting  fac¬ 
simile  of  the  title-page  of  the  original  record  of 
the  Franceschini  case  as  Mr.  Browning  bought 
it  in  Florence. 

.  Professor  Sayce,  who  went  from  Cyprus  to 


Jerusalem,  writes  to  a  friend  from  Cairo  the 
following :  “I  have  come  from  Jerusalem 
through  the  desert  by  the  way  of  the  Philis¬ 
tines,  and  have  found  the  site  of  the  temple  of 
Zeus  Kasios.  ..  Two  hundred  cuneiform  tab¬ 
lets  have  been  found  in  Upper  Eg^pt." 

The  series  of  papers  on  *'  The  Military  Bal¬ 
ance  of  Power  in  Europe,”  which  appeared  in 
Blackwood  during  last  autumn  and  the  corn 
mencementof  the  present  year,  is  to  be  imme¬ 
diately  republished  by  Messrs.  Blackwood. 
Colonel  Maurice,  on  whom,  after  some  little 
speculation,  the  authorship  was  fixed,  and 
whose  name  now  appears  on  the  title-page, 
has  subjected  the  work  to  a  thorough  revision, 
and  will  incorporate  in  it  the  results  of  his  dis¬ 
cussion  with  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  which  has 
been  carried  on  in  Blackwood  and  the  Fort¬ 
nightly.  Colonel  Maurice’s  articles  have  attract¬ 
ed  notice  on  the  Continent.  Prince  Bismarck, 
it  is  said,  has  expressed  a  decided  opinion  as  to 
the  value  and  soundness  of  Colonel  Maurice’s 
views  on  the  political  situation,  while  a  Great 
Power  has  shown  its  appreciation  of  his  criti¬ 
cisms  by  promptly  remedying  the  weaknesses 
he  had  pointed  out. 

Mr.  Charles  P.  Johnson  has  collected  the 
“  Notes  and  Queries  for  a  Bibliography  of  the 
Writings  of  W.  M.  Thackeray  ”  which  appear¬ 
ed  in  the  AtkcHaum  during  the  past  year,  and 
will  shortly  publish  them  in  a  volume  with 
considerable  alterations  and  additions.  Mrs. 
Richmond  Ritchie  has  accepted  the  dedication 
of  the  book,  which  will  contain  several  unpub¬ 
lished  portrait'’  of  her  father,  and  of  bis  father 
and  mother,  by  Chinnery,  F,  Walker,  R.  Doyle, 
and  others.  An  unpublished  illustration  by 
Thackeray  for  “  Mrs.  Perkins’s  Ball,”  and 
two  drawings  done  by  Doyle  for  ”  Rebecca 
and  Rowena,”  will  be  found  among  the  illus¬ 
trations.  The  little  volume  will  be  published 
in  "  Collectors’  ”  form  ;  and  the  edition  will 
be  limited  to  550,  of  which  fifty  copies  will  be 
on  large  paper  with  proof  illustrations. 

For  want  of  funds  the  British  Museum  au¬ 
thorities  are  unable  to  do  anything  in  the  way 
of  excavation  in  Babylonia,  and  the  natives 
are  making  away  with  every  relic  they  find, 
breaking  cylinders  in  pieces  in  order  to  obtain 
a  larger  gain.  Better  Sir  A.  Layard  had  never 
turned  a  sod  than  that  the  natives  should  have 
been  taught  what  was  hidden  in  the  soil,  for 
they  use  their  knowledge  only  to  destroy. 

Friends  of  the  late  Archbishop  Trench,  and 
those  who  value  bis  literary  work  in  Biblical 
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exposition,  in  poetry,  and  in  philology,  will 
be  interested  in  hearing  that  a  movement  has 
been  set  on  foot  to  do  honor  to  his  memory, 
and  to  his  energetic  advocacy  of  higher  female 
education,  by  endowing  two  scholarships  in 
the  Alexandra  College  at  Dublin.  This  col¬ 
lege,  which  has  done  very  successful  work, 
was  mainly  founded  by  the  archbishop’s  exer¬ 
tions,  and  the  proposed  memorial  will  replace 
two  exhibitions  which  he  annually  contributed 
to  the  institution.  A  strong  committee  has 
been  formed  in  Ireland  and  England  for  this 
purpose. 

The  results  of  a  Governmental  inquiry  into 
the  operations  of  the  commission  for  translat¬ 
ing  and  publishing  the  ancient  Irish  legal  insti¬ 
tutes,  known  as  the  “  Brehon  Laws,”  aie  ex¬ 
pected  shortly  to  appear  in  the  form  of  a  Par¬ 
liamentary  Paper. 


MISCELLANY. 

Sanitary  Reform  in  Dress. — A  writer  in 
the  British  Medical  Journal,  after  tracing  the 
gradual  evolution  of  most  articles  of  clothing 
from  the  dress  of  previous  periods,  **  an  evolu¬ 
tion,”  he  points  out,  ”  which  is  one  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  inability  of  the  sanitary  reformers 
to  produce  violent  revolutions  in  dress,”  says  : 
”  Another  cause  of  the  reformers’  failure  is 
that  they  take  a  standpoint  of  simple  utility, 
and  ignore  the  instinctive  and  inherited  desire 
of  the  one  sex  to  attract  the  other  by  a  becom¬ 
ing  costume.  It  is,  indeed,  a  moot  point 
whether  the  original  adoption  of  clothing  by 
barbaric  nations  was  not  the  result  merely  of 
the  desire  of  both  sexes  to  attract.  ‘  The 
pangs  of  hunger  and  revenge  once  satisfied,’ 
said  Carlyle,  ‘  the  next  care  of  the  aboriginal 
savage  was  not  comfort,  but  decoration. 
Warmth  he  found  in  the  toils  of  the  chase  or 
amid  dried  leaves  in  his  hollow  shed  or  natural 
grotto ;  but  for  decoration  he  must  have 
clothes.’  The  same  story  is  told  by  the  dis¬ 
covered  remains  of  palaeolithic  man.  Still  in 
his  caves  may  be  found  the  ruddle  or  rouge 
with  which  his  wife  painted  her  naked  body, 
and  the  necklaces,  made  from  the  teeth  of 
fierce  beasts,  wherewith  she  adorned  her  hairy 
neck.  Except  such  simple  ornaments  as  these, 
clothing  was  unknown  to  the  early  cave- 
dweller.  Naked  as  his  mother  bore  him,  he 
chased  the  gigantic  animals  of  those  undegen¬ 
erate  days  through  the  trackless  forest,  or  dis¬ 
puted  with  them  the  possession  of  those  caves 


which  were  the  alternate  lair  of  man  and  beast. 
You  may  still  sec  this  early  savage  in  some  of 
the  excellent  bone-pictures  he  has  left,  semi¬ 
upright,  covered  with  hair,  innocent  of  cloth¬ 
ing,  creeping  up  with  noiseless  motion  to  at¬ 
tack  with  his  stone-tipped  spear  the  bison,  the 
wild  horse,  or  the  elephant.  In  later  days  the 
daughters  of  a  nomadic  race  sought  to  render 
themselves  attractive  by  adopting  the  trappings 
of  the  camels  which  were  their  care.  As  they 
led  their  charges  to  the  water  by  their  nose¬ 
rings,  the  little  bells  the  camels  wore  made  a 
melodious  jingle  in  the  stillness  of  the  desert. 
And  in  forgotten  imitation  of  these  ancient 
servants  the  stately  daughters  of  Jerusalem 
came  tinkling  down  the  road,  with  their  silver 
ankle-bells— the  maidens  of  Hindostan  yet 
wear  from  their  nostrils  a  glorified  and  be¬ 
jewelled  nose-ring — the  sons  of  the  East  use  a 
sandal  in  which  the  attentive  observer  can  still 
trace  the  tablet  of  undressed  hide  used  by  the 
camel-driver  for  the  feet  of  his  valuable  beast. 
In  every  age  this  use  of  dress  as  an  ornament 
to  attract  the  other  sex  has  rendered  the  cen¬ 
sure  of  reformers  on  its  extravagances  unavail¬ 
ing.  When,  for  instance,  a  mania  for  classi¬ 
cism  afflicted  the  patriots  of  the  French  Revolu¬ 
tion,  the  ladies  of  France  adopted  the  dresses 
of  Greece  and  Rome,  or  what  they  imagined 
to  be  such,  with  fatal  eagerness,  and  with  un¬ 
draped  bodies  and  sandalled  feet  braved  the 
severity  of  a  Parisian  winter.  Their  light  at¬ 
tire  exposed  them  to  diseases  of  the  chest,  nay, 
to  death  itself,  but  they  heeded  not.  The  gold 
rings  shining  on  their  feet  could  not  protect 
them  from  the  cold  of  winter,  yet  they  re¬ 
mained  faithful  to  gauze-clad  nudity.  It  was 
vain  to  remonstrate  with  them  on  their  insuffi¬ 
cient  clothing ;  with  French  readiness  they 
would  reply  with  an  epigram — 

*  Le  diamant  stul  deit  fartr 
D*s  attroits que  bUtst  la  laint' 

In  the  same  way  no  arguments  of  utility  or 
sanity  are  likely  to  induce  an  elderly  lady  to 
adopt  the  curtailed  garments  recommended  by 
Dr.  Jessop,  if  the  result  should  be  to  render 
her  an  object  of  ridicule  to  man  when  com¬ 
pared  with  a  sister  dressed  in  the  trailing  gar¬ 
ments  of  modern  fashion  Much  may  be  done, 
much  has  been  accomplished  in  the  direction 
of  more  sanitary  clothing,  but  it  has  been  by 
gradual  and  judicious  reform  of  material,  and 
unseen  alteration  of  undergarments,  at  the 
suggestion  of  medical  men,  not  by  sudden  and 
violent  changes  of  fashion  and  interference 
with  prejudice.  Many  ladies  now  actually 
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wear  the  woven  woollen  vests  and  the  flannel 
knickerbocker  drawers  recommended  by  Dr. 
Jessop.  Suspenders  attached  to  the  stays  re¬ 
place  the  injurious  garter,  and  clothed  necks 
and  shoulders  have  replaced,  at  least  in  the 
day-time,  the  low-necked  dresses  of  our  grand¬ 
mothers.  Much  remains  to  be  done  in  this 
matter,  but  it  must  be  attempted  with  a  com¬ 
plete  appreciation  of  the  difficulties  of  the  posi¬ 
tion,  and  with  a  competent  knowledge  of  fem¬ 
inine  laws  of  thought.  Flowing  garments,  for 
instance,  will  in  all  probability  never  be  for¬ 
saken,  because  of  the  superior  dignity  they 
confer  on  the  female  figure.  Indeed,  in  our 
opinion,  the  best  hope  of  discarding  the  hate¬ 
ful  stays  rests  in  a  gradual  return  to  the  beauti¬ 
ful  costume  of  Greece,  for  it  is  almost  certain 
that  while  waists  are  accentuated,  stays  will  be 
worn  ;  but  the  change  must  take  place  in  the 
natural  direction  of  gradual  development,  di¬ 
rected  by  competent  and  judicious  leaders  of 
fashion,  not  in  that  of  violent  and  inconsider¬ 
ate  revolutions.  Until  we  are  sufficiently  edu¬ 
cated  to  accept  the  wise  aphorism  of  Edward  I. 
as  our  guide,  a  complete  reform  of  dress  is 
very  hopeless.  It  was  that  great  king  who 
said  : — ‘  It  is  impossible  to  add  to  or  diminish 
real  worth  by  outward  apparel ;  the  only  mag 
nificence  we  must  seek  is  the  magnificence  of 
noble  and  hernk  deeds.’  " 

Mistletoe. — Of  the  many  Norse  legends 
none  is  more  beautiful  than  that  of  the  ”  Death 
of  Balder,”  which  is  associated  with  this  mys¬ 
tic  plant,  the  mistletoe.  "  Edda,”  our  first 
mother,  tells  how  Frigga,  wife  of  Odin,  fright¬ 
ened  by  a  dream  of  her  son  Balder,  the  Sun 
God,  takes  an  oath  ”  from  everything  that 
springs  from  fire,  air,  and  water,”  not  to  hurt 
Balder.  But  all  is  unavailing  against  the 
malice  of  Loki,  who,  though  beautiful  in  fonti, 
is  the  Spirit  of  Evil.  Loki,  disguised  as  a 
lovely  woman,  questions  Frigga  as  to  the 
means  she  has  used  to  guard  her  son.  ”  Have 
you  sworn  all  things?”  asks  Loki.  "All 
things,”  replied  the  fond  mother,  **  except  one 
little  shrub  that  grows  on  the  eastern  side  of 
Valhalla,  and  is  called  mistletoe,  and  which  I 
thought  too  young  and  feeble  to  crave  an  oath 
from.”  Knowing  Frigga’s  secret  Loki  makes 
an  arrow  of  mistletoe,  and  by  deceit  persuades 
the  blind  God  Hodiir  to  shoot  the  loved  Balder, 
who  dies,  and  thus  Loki,  the  mischief  maker, 
the  adversary  of  the  Anses  (Gods  of  the  Coun¬ 
try)  ;  the  thief  of  Brisney's  girdle,  the  wolf 
that  stole  Towyn,  kills  Balder,  the  Sun  God  ; 


the  son  of  Odin,  the  husband  of  Nand.  The 
triumph  of  evil  is  short  lived,  the  beautiful 
Nand  implores  the  Anses  to  restore  her  hus¬ 
band  to  life,  her  prayer  is  granted,  and  the 
”  baleful  ”  mistletoe  that  Tamora  dreaded  is 
given  to  the  care  of  Freyja,  the  Goddess  of 
Love,  who  is  aided  in  her  charge  by  her 
brother  Frey,  the  God  of  Sunshine,  Rain  and 
Harvest,  and  from  being  emblematic  of  death, 
and  ”  baleful  ”  In  women,  the  mistletoe  has 
become  the  symbol  of  love,  resurrection,  and 
life.  Under  the  white  berries  lovers  vow,  a 
love  pure  and  fond  as  that  of  Nand  and  Balder, 
and  ask  of  Freyja  her  kindly  aid.  So  it  was 
in  that  long  distant  past  when  all  the  harvest 
being  gathered,  and  the  twelfth  moon  was  six 
days  old,  the  Druids  in  white  robes  and  armed 
with  golden  sickle,  with  many  ceremonies  and 
sacrificial  offerings,  brought  the  sacred  plant 
to  the  keeping  of  Freyja,  lest  the  ever-watchful 
Loki  should  find  any  unguarded  stem.  So 
carefully  did  they  search  that  the  ac-mistel  (oak 
mistletoe)  had  almost  disappeared  from  Eng¬ 
land.  And  had  not  the  Pontiff  Gregory  had  a 
keen  desire  to  Christianize  England,  and  there¬ 
fore  seized  on  the  opportunity  of  iEthelberhl’s 
marriage  with  Bercta,  the  daughter  of  King 
Charibert,  of  Paris,  to  send  Augustine,  who 
landed  in  597,  the  lovely  parasite  which  finds  a 
place  in  every  home  at  Christmas  would  prob¬ 
ably  have  been  exterminated.  But  the  ecclesi¬ 
astic  invaders  were  bound  to  stamp  out  heathen¬ 
ism,  and  the  eloquence  of  Augustine  had  a 
powerful  ally  in  the  beauty  of  Bercta.  i£thel- 
berht  became  a  Christian,  and  the  oak  ceased 
to  be  despoiled,  and  religious  rites  that  had 
been  carried  on  amid  Roman,  Dane,  and  Saxon 
were  now  forbidden.  But  the  love  of  the 
beautiful  outlived  the  censure  of  the  priest, 
and,  as  a  symbol  of  immortality,  the  mistletoe 
is  entwined  round  the  Gothic  arches  of  the 
crqciform  churches  of  Christendom  ;  wreathed 
on  the  pulpit  and  reading-desk,  it  reminds 
both  priesu  and  laymen  that  love  has  tri¬ 
umphed  over  sin,  and  that  man  is  heir  to  im¬ 
mortality. — Medical  Press. 

Schopenhauer’s  disciples  must  be  either  few 
in  number  or  poor  in  purse.  Only  500  have 
hitherto  been  collected  for  the  monument  in¬ 
tended  to  be  erected  in  memory  of  the  great 
pessimist  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  and  as 
this  sum  is  not  sufficient  to  defray  the  expenses, 
it  was  thought  impossible  to  unveil  the  monu¬ 
ment,  as  first  projected,  on  February  22d,  the 
philosopher’s  hundredth  birthday. 
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HAVE  YOU  CATARRH? 


IT  CAN  BE  CURED. 


i  There  is  no  other  disease  that  comes  so  near  being  a  universal  one  in  this 

v^3.L3»i  111.  country  “  Catarrh.  The  victims  of  it  are  very  ignorant  of  its  cause, 
nature,  or  remedy.  A  little  enlightenmenf  on  the  subject  will  prove  a 
blessing  to  the  many  sufferers  from  it.  For  this  purpose  it  is  needful  to  know  something  of 
the  anatomp  and  physiology  of  the  mucous  membrane,  for  this  is  the  seat  of  the  disease. 

The  most  familuM*  example  of  the  mucous  membrane  is  the  inside  of  the  lips,  cheeks,  throat, 
and  nostrils.  In  these  situations  it  may  be  quite  closely  examined  by  any  one.  It  is  seen  to  be 
smooth,  shining,  of  a  pink  color,  and  is  moist.  From  these  visible  locations  the  membrane  ex¬ 
tends  through  the  whole  of  the  respiratory  or  breathing  organs,  and  of  the  digestive  organs;  and 
it  lines  every  organ  which  has  an  opening  to  the  outside  world.  In  its  anatomy  it  bears  a  strong 
analogv  to  the  skin.  In  some  lower  order  of  animals  either  of  these  membranes  may  be  made 
to  do  the  office  of  the  other.  The  animal  may  be  turned  wrong  side  out,  in  which  case  the  skin 
and  lining  of  the  stomach  have  changed  places,  and  the  animal  continues  to  live. 

One  office  of  this  membrane  is  to  exude  from  its  myriads  of  minute  glands  a  bland,  trans¬ 
parent,  unctuous  fluid.  This  is  called  mucus,  and  it  keeps  the  membrane  in  a  condition  to  per* 
form  its  many  other  functions  properly.  There  are  many  cau-ses  operating  to  set  up  congestion, 
swelling,  and  inflammation  in  this  memlnane.  When  it  becomes  inflamed,  the  quality  and  quan¬ 
tity  of  the  normal  mucus  is  immediately  changed.  A  good  illustration  of  this  is  an  acute  attack 
of  influenza,  **  cold  in  the  head,”  which  neecU  no  description.  There  are  many  stages  and  de¬ 
grees  of  this  affection,  and  all  are  properly  named  Catarrh. 

It  may  cause  severe  pain  in  the  head,  face,  ears,  throat,  chest,  and  elsewhere.  The  effects 
are  very  annoying  to  its  victim,  and  at  times  the  sufferer  becomes  disgustingly  offensive  to  his 
companions.  One  characteristic  of  this  disease  is  the  obstinacy  with  which  it  resists  the  best* 
directed  and  even  successful  treatment.  The  number  of  M.D.’s  who  can  boast  of  having  CURED 
a  single  case  of  Catarrh  is  humiliatingly  small.  Hence  have  sprung  up  a  little  army  of  '*  Catarrh 
Specialists.”  Sometimes  these  succeed  in  piartiaily  drying  up  the  profuse  discharge,  and  call  it 
a  cure.  But  the  disease  is  a  strictly  constitutional  one,  and  hence  cannot  be  cured  by  the  appli* 
cation  of  merely  local  treatment. 

The  Compound  Oxygen  is  the  only  known  remedial  agent  that  will  cure  Catarrh  with  com* 
raendable  promptness.  There  are  two  features  of  the  cure  of  Catarrh  by  this  treatment  which 
should  commend  it  to  the  enlightened  attention  of  its  victims:  First, the  whole  constitutional 
health  is  being  improved  and  established  at  the  same  time.  Second,  the  system  being  thus  pul 
into  a  state  of  integrity,  it  remains  there,  and  the  cure  is  therefore  permanent. 

•  S3  CuNTON  ST.j^SnnnGFiBLD,  Mass.,  June  t6, 1SS6. 

From  the  Rev.  HiMuer  A.  King,  Evangelist,  end  inventor  of  the  King  Bicycle. 

Das.  Staskbt  &  Palbr.  dmtUmtu, — **  I  have  used  your  Compound  Oxygen  Ibr  over  two  years  with  excel¬ 
lent  results:  an  increase  of  ten  pounds  in  weight,  sweet  breath,  and  entire  freedom  from  any  sigivi  of  catarrh, except 
when  1  have  taken  a  cold.  I  wish  to  continue  iu  use.  You  will  therefore  oblige  me  by  filling  the  enclosed  order.’* 

It  will  be  interesting  to  the  afflicted  to  peruse  the  new  brochure,  a  book  of  200  pages,  full  of 
the  account  of  Drs.  Starkey  Sc.  Palen’s  Compound  Oxygen,  and  the  testimony  of  wonderful  cases 
in  Consumption,  Asthma,  Bronchitis,  Dyspepsia,  Catarrh,  Hay  Fever,  Headache,  Debility, 
Rheumatism,  Neuralgia,  and  all  Chronic  and  Nervous  Disorders  cured  or  helped  by  this  treat¬ 
ment.  It  will  be  sent  free  by  mail  to  all  who  will  address  Drs.  Starkey  &  Palen,  No.  1539 
Arch  Street,  I%iladelphia,  Penna.,  331  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  58  Church 
Street,  Toronto,  Canaoa. 


Whether  you  believe  it  ornot,  send  for  a  pamphlet  describing 
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FORTY-THIRD  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE 

NEW  YORK  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

Office :  Nos.  346  &  348  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 

JA^XJ-AJR'Sr  1,  1888. 

Amount  of  Not  Asoeto,  January  1,  1887 . $71,819,623.48 

REVENUE  ACCOUNT. 

Premiom* . I  J»  J«.Mt.8T 

Lsm  (Merred  premlam*,  JtavMrj  1, 188T .  l,Ml.M6.1ft-|16,S8A86S.TS 

Interest  sod  rents,  etc. . . . .  4,&')0,480JM) 

Less  Interest  soemed,  Jsniui7  1, 1887 .  4M,4»7.1«-_8^MS.40-^».(«2.T8T.lt 

DISBURSEMENT  ACCOUNT.  $98,872,410.00 

Lenses  by  Desth,  snd  Endowments  mstored  end  diseoanted  (including  lumrsloa- 

sry  sddltiocui  to  ssine) .  41.M1-Md.88 

DiTidende  (tnehidlnc  mortnary  dirtdends),  sannitias,  and  purchased  insnranoes. , .  b,lT8,848.M 

Total  paid  poliey-hotders. . $y,M>ft,S10.T8 

Taxes  and  re-lnsorsnoes .  M1,4M.60 

Conunlsainns  ttnoiudlntt  adranoed  and  commuted  rommtssloosX  brokeragna, 

agency  expeases,  physicians'  (baa,  ate . . .  S,Bn,0Mi0d 

CMIee  and  kw  expenaea.  salaries,  adrerUaing.  ^ntiag.  etc .  dssi8t0.98— 918,9d0,0M.4t 

ASSETS.  $79,912,317.17 


Cash  on  deposit,  on  hand,  and  in  transit. . . .  . .  f8,(K8,4M.N 


S88i,TM.44 

1,1T4M0.M 

8M,1M.06 

lT0,m.M 

itiMnJd— •ts.9iisit.it 

118T,U8J6 


•SiT.OTSJS 
99121 1.M 
97>«m 
ll»119d 


United  States  Bonds  and  other  bondt  and  stoeka  (market  ralae,  $89,966,814.^)...  49,088,98114 

Beal  Bsute . .  188T,991M 

Bonds  and  Mortgagea,  flrat  leo  oa  real  estate  (buildinga  thereon  inaurrd  ior 
•  l4,lKai.0oU  a^  tbo  poUeiaa  asalgned  to  the  Company  an  additional  ooUateral 

aecnrlty) . 16,999,8T1T9 

Temporary  Loans  (maritK  rnliM  of  seenrities  held  as  cotUeral,  M4M,'i&8) .  1,867^00-00 

*  Loans  on  existing  pollctee  (the  Keeerre  on  these  polioiee.  Included  In  LinbiHtiea, 

nmooots  to  over  $9.000,000). .  $88,799.44 

*tinarterlv  and  aemi-annoal  piymiamt  on  exiatlng  polieiea,  dne  snbseqaent  to 

Janiuiy  1,  1888 .  1,1T4M0.M 

*  Premiums  on  existing  policies  in  conrae  of  transmisaion  and  eoDectioa.  (Tbo 

Reterve  on  these  |>ollries,  Inclndad  in  LtebiUtiea,  is  esUaxtted  at  $1,000,680). . .  8M,1(I106 

Agents*  halancrs .  170,79160 

Aecmed  Interest  on  inveatments,  Jaaaary  1,  1888 .  488^T7J9 — $79,911117.17 

Market  valm  vf  teeurUiee  ever  eoet  ealue  am  Company'e  booke .  1167,69116 

■  A  SsUtM  mMs).  W  tl^  Hmm  will  mnnssay  Ik.  Msl  sesesi  newt  SteS  wtih  th.  laser- 
aan  DtpwIMat  et  ths  MsW  .(  N.w  Yak. 

TOTAL  ASSETS.  January  1,  1888 . $83,079,846.86 

Amtornisran  as  rouowe; 

Approved  loeies  la  coarse  of  payment .  $897.07168 

Reported  lostce  awaiting  proof,  etc .  99191 A64 

Matured  endowmenta,  due  and  unpaid  (otaima  not  presented) .  97,689B0 

Annuities  due  and  impafat  (claims  not  presented). .  1104196 

Reserved  ior  rr-lusuraare  on  existing  policies ;  pmticipating  insor- 
anee  at  4  per  cent  CarUale  net  premium;  non-panlrtp^nf  at 

6  per  cent  Cariiele  net  preralnm . $61807.61100 

Additional  amuuat  of  Reaerre  (transferred  from  8nrplat  acoaont) 
required  on  account  of  new  Itate  Standard  of  valuation  (Aeto- 

aries'  4  per  cent),  taking  effect  December  81,  1887 .  1.609.098.00—  70,809,740.00 

Reserved  for  contingent  liabilities  to  Tontine  Dividend  Fund.  Jsnn- 
ary  1.  1887,  over  and  above  a  4  per  cent  Reserve  on  existing 

poaeies  of  that  claas .  4.176,416.96 

Addition  to  the  Fund  during  1887 .  l.TSb.ddbt 

DEDUCT—  "$5,969.(r27.':9 

Returned  to  Tontine  policy -htddere  daring  the  year  on  matured  Tontines  646,80196 

Balance  of  Tontine  Fnnd,  Jannarv  1, 1888 . ~ .  18H790.8B 

Reserved  for  premiums  pitid  In  advance .  bl8%78 

$76,428,W6?74 

Divisible  Surplus  (Company’s  new  Standard). .  6,651,680.11 

$83,079,846.86 

Sorpltis  by  the  preeent  New  'Tork  State  Standard,  L  e..  4  per  cent 

Actuariee’  (inoludlng  the  Tontine  Fund) . $11,846,703.06 

From  the  aodividpd  inrplna,  is  above,  tbe  Bosrd  of  Truateee  has  declared  a  RevenInnary  dividend  to  pmlid- 
pating  poHctea  in  (woportion  to  tbeir  contrlbotion  to  surplna,  available  on  settlemaat  of  next  annual  premium. 

Nmmber  of  PoUoieo  iianod  duisg  the  year,  2$,68S.  Xiaki  MouBied,  $106,749,806. 

Total  sunber  of  Polieiet  in  foree  December  SI,  1SS7, 113,383.  Amoeuit  at  risk,  $351,936,536. 


1815.790.88 

69,88178 
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